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CHAPTER L 

TnE riSIIEIiMAN’S COT, and the tledge that 
.WAS GIVEN THEKE. 

Oun story opens at a time when patriot hearts 
were beating fearfully, and when the prayers for 
liberty were uttered from souls that could not 
bear a tyrant's rule. Throughout tho country 
all eyes were turned towards the scenes which 
were occurring around Massachusetts Bay. In 
Boston was quartered the British array, under 
General Gage; in the harbor lay a British fleet, 
under Admiral Graves; while the suburbs were 
occupied by Washington and his patriot forces* 
■Rvorvthino- was rina for hostilities. The na- 
triots had begun to form societies in opposition 
to the king’s officers, and the -tones were loud 
and rank in their abase and condemnation. In 
fact, the Britons themselves never vented one. 
half the low abnso.upon tho patriots that came 
from tho torics; for the latter had a doable cause 
for opposition. They not only wished to bow 
the neck to England’s king, but their wealth was 
endangered by revolution. 

But the political heavens were black and por¬ 
tentous. Evciy day saw some now wrong or 
insult heaped upon the colonists, and every 
night covered with its darkness some new move¬ 
ment of wickedness and shame on the part of 
tho invaders. Those noble men who were truly 
tho fathers of our nation, were armed in soul 
with such resolves as England could not shake, 
and their influence upon the hearts of the lib¬ 
erty-loving people was fast spreading. 

It was a cold, bleak day in mid-winter—to¬ 
wards the latter part of January, 1775. • At tho 
head of the low, pebbly cape which makes down 
between the mouth of North River and the Bay, 
in what is now called South Scituate, stood a 
small cottage. It was built near the river, and 
not far from the point where vegetation com¬ 
mences. The cot was only one story high, and 
connected with it were a shed and boat-house, 
the latter forming a right angle with tho other 
buildings, and opening upon the river, the high, 
tides reaching almost to its doors. A neat fence 
of quaintly arranged cedar pickets enclosed the 
vard, and here and there a leafless, thorny twig 
■which appeared above the snow told that roses 


beholder, and which can never find birth save 
where the soul is pure. This gentle, loving 
being was tho light of the old man's humble cot, 
and her kind care and sweet notes had long 
since dispelled tho gloom of the past. 

“ Belinda,” Bpoko the fisherman, resting the 
paper ho had been reading upon his knee, " wo 
are to have a sqnadof those British troops close 
by us.” 

The girl laid down the pin with which she had 
been rolling out some dough, and turned towards 
the speaker. A shade of quick fear dwelt upon 
her fair face, and her bright eyes threw an anx¬ 
ious glance towards tho newspaper, which was 
the last number of the " Boston Gazette.” 
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"A company of British troops are coming 
down to Marshfield, under Captain Balfour,” 
returned tho old man, while an expression of 
indignation worked upon his features. 

“But for what"?” asked Belinda. “Why 
should they be sent this way?" 

“Why, you see tho villanons tones have 
formed a league in Marshfield, under old Tim 
Haggles—the black-hearted scoundrel 1 and they 
are trying to form more of 'em. The members 
bind 'emselvcs by an oath to oppose our 
continental Congress, and to put down all pa- 
• triot meetings. So some of the patriots of Ply¬ 
mouth threatened to break this nest of tones up, 
and Haggles has sent to Boston for help.” 

“But aro you sure they will find help, father V* 

“ Why, sartin. General, Gage has ordered a 
hundred of his soldiers here, and they aro com¬ 
ing now, with three hundred stacks of arms, so 
. that the toric3 can bo armed in case of need. 
What d'ye think of that ?" 

But Belinda did not reply. She was engaged 
with her own reflections. She had heard of the 
brutal conduct of the British soldiers when they 
could get rum and opportunity, and she knew 
that her father's cot would be directly in tho way 
of the marauders should they chance to turn their 
steps towards Scitaatc. And more still: she 
knew that a large quantity of finely cared fish 
was stored in the boat-house, and some of the 
Marshfield tories knew it. This might offer an 
inducement to the cupidity of the soldiers. 

"You aren’t afeared, Belinda?” said the old 


with fear and sadness. She had allowed a’splrit 
of dread to come upon her, and she could not 
drive it off. She had made her bread, and placed 
it upon an iron pan beforo the fire, when a quick 
step was heard upon the snow-crust without. 
Belinda sccmod to recognize the step at once; 
for she turned her car quickly towards the placo 
from whence tho sound came, and a look of joy 
sprang to her face. In a moment more the door 
was opened, and a young man entered. 

The new-comer was habited iu a seaman’s 
garb, but tho dress was nearly new, and made 
up with more than ordinary neatness and care. 
He was not very tall, nor yet was he short, but 
he had a squareness and solidity of frame that 
made him look less tall than he really was. His 
hair was light brown in color, and clustered 
about his neck and temples in closely curling 
ringlets. His eyes were of that bright, deep 
gray which bespeaks genius, and his other fea¬ 
tures were noble and bold in outline, and full of 
real manly beauty. He was, in truth, such an 
ono as a keen-eyed commander-in-chief would 
have selected to lead an adventure where cool, 
dauntless courage and calm judgment were re¬ 
quired, for these qualities were plainly written 
upon his face. He stood erect, like one who 
knew his power, and his movements were char¬ 
acterized by that case and grace which denotes 
experience in the world. Such was Rolin Lin¬ 
coln, an orphan—a native of Plymouth, and a 
descendant of one who came over in the " May¬ 
flower ” on her second voyage to this country. 
Ho had followed the sea since boyhood, and his 
last voyage he made as first mate of an India- 

Kolin bowed respectfully to the old man, and 
then, with a faint smile, he turned towards Be¬ 
linda. He took her hand, and it trcmbl ed within 
his grasp. A rich flush suffused his face, and a 
warm moisture gathered in his-eyes. She no¬ 
ticed tho strange expression of his face, and, 
while the tell-tale blood mounted to her fair 
brow, she dropped her eyes to the floor, and her 
answer to the youth's greeting was low and 
tremulous. - She placed a chair near the fire for 
him, and then seated herself where she could 
watch her bread. 

“ Well, Rolin,” said Matthew, as the youth sat 
down, “so we are to have tho British soldiers 
close at hand ?" 

“ Yes,” returned the youth, while an invol¬ 
untary clutching of his hands told how deep 
were his feelings. "They are coming to¬ 
morrow.” 

“ So soon ?” 

“ Yes, on the twenty-third, and to-day is tho 
twenty-second. I am sorry that they are coming, 
for I fear their presence may stir up premature 
trouble.” 

“And will they not be committing depreda¬ 
tions through the country?” asked Belinda, 
tremulously. 

“I cannot tell," returned Rolin. “I only 
know their dispositions, and if they do leave 
our people in peace, it will be because they fear 
tho cold weather. They are to have comfortable 


Will you, can you, give—to my keeping—to mj 
love and care—give to my soul—your swee 
child? Hot to take her from you, but rather U 
take mo to your home, and make mo your child 
too?" 

Matthew Clyne started up from tho settee anc 
caught Rolin by the hand; but he did not speak 
Ho gazed a moment into the noble face of th< 
youth, and then sank back upon his scat again 
In the meantime, Belinda had covered her fact 
with her hands, and the warm tears were trick 
ling down between her fingers. The old mar 
gazed upon her, and when he could trust hii 
voice, he said: 

“Belinda, my child—you must answer oui 
friend. Or, perhaps you have already answered 
him?" .. 

“ Hot in words,” quickly returned Rolin. “ 3 
have not asked her the question that has hccc 
laid up in my soul, for I knew not all yom 
wishes. I only knew that she was as your very 
soul and life to you, and to yon I felt in duty and 
honor bound to make the first proposal.” 

“ Speak, Belinda,” said Matthew, struggling 
with his feelings. 

"Ay," added Rolin, moving his scat near to 
Belinda's side, “ speak to me.” 

The maiden raised her eyes, and a joyous 
smile beamed through her tears. Rolin moved 
still nearer, and extended both his hands. 

“ Come,” ho whispered. “If to mo you will 
give your lovo and trust your life, then come to 
me now.” 

Belinda cast one quick, searching glance into 
her father’s face, and she saw a look of such 
holv iov rcstimr there that f>ho ronM not mistake 
it Then she turned towards Rolin. For long 
months—ay, for years—she had loved him, and 
many a timo had she prayed that he might love 
her, and that God , would mako her worthy of 
him. She felt a wild, thrilling realization of tho 
fruition which had thus answered her prayerful 
hopes, and With a low murmur of joy she arose 
to her feet and moved, tremblingly forward. 
The youth's stout arms were wound about her 
fair form, and on tho next moment she was upon 
his bosom. 

“You love mo, Belinda?” Rolin said, while 
tho tears dropped from his overburdened lids. 

" Yes," she murmured. 

“And henceforth thou art mine to love, to 
cherish, and to protect. Father,'' ho added, turn¬ 
ing to tho old man, while tho fair girl still rested 
within his embrace, “you give her to mo 
freely?" 

“Yes, Rolin. 0,1 have prayed for this. I 
am happy now, for my dear child has a protec¬ 
tor upon whom age has not yet laid the linger of 
frost. Tho winter of life is gathering about me, 
but I shall heed not its blasts now, for tho jewel 
of my soul's most anxious caro is safe. I have 
prayed for this, Rolin." 

“ So have I," returned tho youth. “And 
you," he added, gazing into Belinda’s face, 
“have you ever hoped for it?” 

“I may not tell you all now,” she answered; 
"but I have prayed that I might be worthy to 
love vou. and to receive vour love in return.” 


■Within the cot, in the principal living room, 
burned a generous fire which sent out a cheerful 
warmth into tho apartment. Upon a high-back¬ 
ed, settee, on one side of tho wide fire-place, Bat 
a man engaged in reading. He was a short, 
thick'Sct man, some five and-fifty jeare of age, 
with broad, heavy shoulders, and a wide, full 
chest. His head was bald upon the top, and thft 
long, shaggy locks which hung down about his 
ears were gray and wavy. His face was broad 
and open, bronzed by long years of exposure, 
nnd beaming with soul and generousness. His 
eves were of a bright hazel, and still undimmed. 
Such was Matthew Clyne. He had once been 
captain of a merchantman, but of late years ho 
had spent most of his timo in fishing. In early 
life he had met with a misfortune which crippled 
his energies for a while, and since then he had 
not been far from the waters of Massachusetts 
Bay. As he sat there now, with the glowing 
fire-beams lighting up his face, he showed the 
pure patriot in every lineament; and he was 
such an one, too, as might do much service in 
an emergency, for those muscles were like -net¬ 
works of steel, and the stout cords liko thews of 
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And there was another occupant of the room, 
and one who, save in soul and heart, was as 
unlike the other as possible. It was a girl—a 
bright-eyed, joyous looking creamre, with sunny 
brown curls floating about her neck and temples, 
and the beauty-marked dimples playing upon her 
cheeks and chin. She had hardly seen twenty 
years of life ret, and the warm blood of youth 
flowed generously in her veins. In form she 
was us near perfect as one could hope to find— 
of a medium height, full and symmetrical, and 
glowing with the health of exercise and frugal 
temperance. From her lustrous hazel eye beam¬ 
ed that lovelight which so readily captivates tho 


"No, no, father, I am not afraid,” she quick¬ 
ly replied. “Butyet you know what the na¬ 
ture of those men is. 0,1 wish they could be 
swept from our land. They are a foul pest here, 
and a blight upon our soil. How long will they 
stay?" 

“ Not long, my child—not long. The people 
of onr colonies will not long brook their inso¬ 
lence ; and when the stroke falls, it will fall with 
a crash,” 

“Bat why not rise now?” uttered Belinda, 
warmly. “ Why not start up and throw off the 
yoke ?” 

“Ah, sweet one,” returned tho old man, shak¬ 
ing his head sadly, “we must bear it yet awhile 
longer, for wo are not yet prepared. And there 
is another thing: the first blow mast be struck 
by the tyrant.” 

“ But has he not already struck the first blow?” 
cried the maiden, with kindling eye. “ Is not 
his continued oppression enough ?" 

" Not quite, Belinda,” answered Matthew, who 
when deeply affected spoke freely, and without 
that peculiar idiom which marked his conversa¬ 
tion in lighter moods. “Wc can oppose the 
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so long as those acts aim only at the curtailment 
of our national rights; but should wo take up 
arms now, and thus be the first to resort to force, . 
we might be blamed by thousands who will be | 
with us while we only act on the defensive. But 
the time is soon coming, my child. The Briton 
is chafing and mad, and his temper will ere long 
break forth. Let him but strike one blow—let 
but one man fall in a conflict of his own seeking, 
and the clang shall awaken every true heart in 
the country. Wait, wait, my child, and be sure 
the work shall commence ere long.” 

As the old man ceased speaking, Belinda turn¬ 
ed to her work, but her countenance was heavy 


After this there was a silence of some mo¬ 
ments. Rolin seemed to be dwelling upon some 
subject which weighed heavily upon him, and 
‘the old man seemed to be waiting for him to 
speak. Belinda was more tremulous than ever, 
for never beforo had Rolin regarded her with 
such strange looks, and never before had she 
felt so strangely in his presence. Surely there 
was an electric chain connecting those two souls, 
for without a word to guide their thoughts they 
had both arrived at a point where the angle of 
friendship meets, and where the life trades must 
cross and diverge from that point more and more, 
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A little while the youth sat with his head 
bowed, and then his eyes .tested a moment upon 
Belinda. A slight tremulous ness was visible in 
his nether lip, and his face turned a shade 
paler. 

“ Captain Clyne,” he said at length, looking 
tho old man in the face, and speaking low 
and deeply, “ the time has come when those who 
have hopes to set at rest should rest them now. 
In the events which are dearly foreshadowed 
over onr land wc must know our friends, and 
especially most we know those who will demand 
our care and protection. He is doubly armed 
in battle who holds protection over some loved 
one that looks to him for safety. At this mo¬ 
ment I am alone in the world, with only ray 
country and my friends. All ties of kindred 
have been severed, and for many a long year ray 
heart has been alone on earth in its deepest beat¬ 
ings. But I would have it so no more, nor can 
it be, for already another has found its holiest 
love, and another image than my own, appears 
upon its tablets. I must speak plainly, aad you 
will answer me the same. We can neither of 
ns know what dangers may fall upon oar homo, 
nor what evil mav come anon the nnnr ote eted. 


At that moment the old man discovered that 
tho bread was beginning to burn, and as ho 
arose to move it Belinda detected tho danger and 
sprang to avert it. She turned the loaf, and was 
just upon the point of moving oat the tahlo for 
dinner, when she was again arrested by tho 
sound of a footfall upon the snow-crust. It was 
a slow, irregular tread, and unlike any with 
which she was acquainted. 

“ That sounds like some one in distress,” said 
Rolin; and he would have arisen and gone out, 
had not the fact of the stranger's safe arrival 
been announced by a loud rap upon the door. 

CHAPTER IL 

rOIXT POLL, THE BROKXX-XINDED. 

Belinda went to the door and opened it, bat 
she started back upon beholding the applicant. 
It was an old woman, threescore years of age, 
at least, and dressed in a garb of bear skins. 
She was tall and slim, with sharp, wrinkled 
features, and a face almost as dark as on Indian’s 
from exposure. Her hair flowed down bng and 
shaggy from beneath her bear-skin hood, and 
was of a light gray in color, while her eyes, 
which were small, and deep sunken in her head, 
were black as jet. In addition to all this, there 
was a strange expression upon her face—a sort 
of wild, wandering look, which gave her an ap¬ 
pearance calculated to inspire a timid person 
with fear. 

" I'm cold, sweet lady, very cold,” she said, 
looking up into Belinda's face. Her voice was 
harsh and discordant, and manned rely the maid¬ 
en moved further bock; bat at the same time 
she bade the old woman enter. 

The strange woman hobbled into the room, 
-seated herself in the chair from which Be¬ 


linda had arisen. She then bent over the hearth 
and stretched out her long arms, and held her 
bony hands almost la the blazo. Thus she re¬ 
mained for some minutes, and during that time 
both Matthew and Rolin watched her narrowly. 
Tho latter seemed only moved by pity and curi¬ 
osity, but the former regarded her so earnestly, 
and his face wore such an eager look, that he 
seemed to havo fonnd something in those be!- 
damish features which awakened more thin 
cariosity. 

As soon as she had warmed her hands, and 
rubbed them till the sluggish Mood h^gan to 
course through them again, she gazed uji She 
encountered tho old man's look first, and for 
some moments they gazed steadily at each other. 
Both Rolin and Belinda noticed this, and they 
were not a little puzzled. 

“My good woman,” spoke Matthew Clyne, 
after he had fonnd that she conld stare more 
keenly than he could, “might I ask yon your 
name 1” 

“ Sartin yon may," returned the guest, while 
every feature seemed to work with a sort of con- 
vulnvo movement. “Bat don’t you know it 
now? Don’t ye know me?" 
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“■Well, row that's curious. You the great 
general of England, and don’t know my name." 

“I am no general, madam.” 

“No? aren’t a general? A colonel, per¬ 
haps ?" 

“No.” 

" Only a major?” 

" I am not a major.” 

“Then a captain?” 

"Iam called captain sometimes.” 

" Ha, ha—so I thought. Captain who ?” 

“ Clyne. My name is Matthew Clyne.” 

“Matthew Clyne?” uttered the woman, gaz¬ 
ing more sharply than before into the old man’s 
face. “ Clyne, did yon say ? Matthew ?” 

“ Yes. Did you ever hear the name before ?’* 
The old man spoke nervously, and instinctively 
moved nearer to his guest. 

“ Matthew Cly nc— Clyn e—Clyn e,” sol iloq n i • 
zed the woman, gazing fixedly into the old man’s 
face. “ I have heard it, sir; and you must be a 
general. Now don’t deny it, for I wont expose 
you. Tell mo the truth.” 

Of course, Matthew saw by this time that the 
woman's mind was wandering, bat yet be felt a 
strong desire to find out if possible who she was, 
and to that end he thought it best to humor any 
peculiar fancy she might have; so he replied: 

" You mustn't tell that I am a general, for it 
is not known about hero. Now will you tell me 
rnnr mom* V* 

“ Sartin. Ha, ha, ha. I knew yon the mo¬ 
ment I saw yon. But I wont tell. I wont ex¬ 
pose yon. Bat, 0, Clymy' Ciyno the general, 
when you destroyed yonr wholo army—when 
you rushed 'em all into tho mad, boiling sea ! 
when you drew yonr sword and drove 'cm all, 
nil in—'rwns a terrible sccno. “ 0, you might 
have heard the shrieks of the women, nnd tho 
groans of the prisoners, and the wails of the poor 
little sucklings that snuggled close to their 
mothers' breasts for salvation! You might have 
heard ’em, and listened ono moment. But I 
wont tell.” 

Matthew Clyne turned pale as death, and his 
hands trembled violently. 

“ Who are you ?" he ottered. 

“Polly Poll, I am, general. My name is 
Polly Poll." 

Both the old man and Rolin had heard that 
name often, and they now knew who their guest 
was. She was a poor woman who had for year* 
been wandering about through the country, be¬ 
reft of reason, and fall of strange fancy and whim. 
Where she came from no one could learn, for 
she never could tell, and no one knew her save 
for the wretched thing she now was. Yet this 
was the fim time Matthew had ever seen her. 
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been in the villages both north and south of 
him. 

But this revelation did not r emove the old 
man's anxious desire, for to him the poor crazy 
woman appeared more than she did to oiben. 
He mw in her something which led his mind 
back to the past, and in the words she had spoken, 
wild and incoherent as they were, he saw a key 
to something which be believed had iu origin in 
stern reality. 

“Polly,” be said, laying his band upon her 
nrm and speaking in a tone aa soft and winn.:.g 
at he could assume, “ did you erer know a wo¬ 
man named Maraella Paul ?'* 

The beldam started, and for a mome nt the fire 
of her small black eye* burned like coals. 

“Did you know her?” she fairly shrieked, 
while Belinda started with affright, at the harsh, 
ungctrial sound of the cracked voice. 

“ I did know her well," Matthew anawered- 
“ So did I know her. She was my own 
mother." j 
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u That coald not have been.” 

"What could not have been 7" 

“ Morsella Paul could not have been your 
mother." 

“But she was—my own mother. Ha, ha,ha. 
Ye think I’m a child of earth like yourself. 
But I aren't. I was bora in heaven. My moth¬ 
er wus driven np there in a storm1 A moun¬ 
tain reached up thcro, and she was on the top of 
it—a moamain of water! Yon wont dcny that." 

“No, Polly. But don’t you think that you 
are Marsclla Paul?” 

“ Jfef Me my own mother ?” 

“But think a littie. Were you not onco 
named Mars el la?” 

“Never! You’d make me out to be my own 
mother. Try that again and I’ll telL I'll tell 
all you did years agono when you had a groat 
army. I know—I know when you drove 'em 
into the sea. I know, for I was there!" 

In a few moments the old man put the ques¬ 
tion in a different form, but he could get no Sat¬ 
isfactory answer. The old woman's mind ran 
off upon the subject of the British troop9, and 
she accused Matthew of being a British general 
in disguise, and upon this subject her thoughts 
ran until dinner was ready. She was asked to 
sit up to the table, but she refused. Yet she 
was hungry, and she took some bread and fish 
and ato it by the fire, all the while talking, or 
rather muttering, with herself, about the British, 
and occasionally about storms at sea. 

After Belinda had cleared away the table the 
poor woman gathered her garments about her, 
and arose from her seat 
“ You will not leave us now,"tho host said. 

“I must/’ the woman replied, "for there's 
danger in the country, and I must overcome it 
You have not heard that‘the British (were here, 
and that the tories are going to bo married to 
them. But it’s only a left hand marriage. 
The tories '11 be but servants after all. Ha, ha, 
ha, funny, isn’t it?" 

“ It is funny,” returned Matthew. “ But you 
need not leave us now. It is bleak and cold, 
and yon need rest Come—remain with, us 
a while. You shall find a welcome homo here." 

For a moment there came a gleam of grati¬ 
tude over the woman’s face, and the light of her 
dark eye burned more softly; but the same wild 
look quickly returned, and with a spasmodic 
laugh she turned towards the door. 

“ If I were of earth bom,” she said, “ I might 
need rest, but those bom in heaven never tire. 
Yet I’ll bless thee sometime for the kindness 
you've done to me now. You've entertained an 
angel.” 

With these words the woman opened the door, 
hut ere she had passed out she caught the fixed 
gaze of Belinda, and stopped. 

" Sweet one,” she whispered, while a strango 
shade passed over her face, “ I know you. You 
came from heaven with me. Don't you re¬ 
member ?—eh 1 Do not fear mo. Why should 
you ? Do you think I would harm you ?" 

“ 0, no,” quickly uttered Belinda, shrinking 
in spite of herself. “I know yon would not 
harm mo." , 

“ Of coarse I would not. Bat don't you re¬ 
member when we were up there together ? You 
mast remember it. I know you are the very one. 
Don’t be afraid. I will not harm you." 

Tho woman moved nearer to Belinda as she 
spoke, and finally laid her thin, dark hand upon 
her head. There was something so earnest, so 
eager, in the beldam’s look, that tho fair girl 
seemed fixed by it, and she did not move. 

“ You aren’t yonr own mother,” the strango 
being continued. “Of coarse you aren't, and 
no moro can I be. Mar sella Paul was my 
mother in heaven, and my name is Polly Poll. 
Yon see Paul is the heaven name, and Poll is 
of earth. So your mother’s name was Paul 
Marsella, and your name must be Mercy Poll. 
Aren’t it ?" 

“Not quite,” tremblingly replied Belinda, 
hardly able to restrain a smile which the ludicrons- 
ness of the woman’s remarks called up. 

“ Yes, it Is, and one of these days you shall 
find it so. Glvo mo yoar blessing." 

Tho beldam sank down upon her knees as she 
spoke, and bowed her bead. Belinda hesitated, 
for she hardly realized what was meant. 

“Bless mo, angel,” whispered the strange 
being. “ O, bless mo ere I go out again into 
tho cold world. I shall never forget your face— 
never." 

Tremblingly the maiden placed her fair hand 
upon the woman’s head, and in a faint voice 
she uttered: 

“ God bless you—bless you ever—and so will 
I Drav." 

Tho old woman nrosc, and big tears were in 
her eyes. A moment she gazed into Belinda’s 
face, and then, with her finger's point pressed 
upon the centre of her brow, she muttered: 

“ Once—0, 'twas a long, long while ago—I 
knew you well. We were both young then. I 
was just your age. We were mates in those 
times long passed. O, you remember it ?” 

Belinda at that moment caught her father's 
eye, and ho silently bade her to answer in the 
affirmative. ' 

“ Yes, yes, I remember,” answered the maiden. 
“You do! You do!” poor Polly cried, 
vehemently. "O, I knew you would. How 
could you help it? Don't you remember that 
dark, dismal night—that night when tho wind 
howled like a mad wolf, and the great moun¬ 
tains of water came to bury our mothers up— 
and how they went to heaven, and then we were 
born there ? yon and I on the same day ? And 
then don’t you remember how wo came down to 
earth together—you and I—long years agone. 

0, we were children then. You remember?" 

Again Belinda looked towards her father, and 
she found him pale as death, and trembling vio¬ 
lently ; but ho made a sign as before, and she 
gave an affirmative answer. 

“ I knew you would remember," resumed the 
maniac, “for we were so young and fresh then. 
But I am forgetting," she continued, as the wild 
expression came once more to her face. " Tho 
British are upon us, and danger broods over oar 
land. Tho tyrant is here, but fear him not 
while I remain on earth, for my arm shall bo I 
outstretched over this house, and all that in it j 


dwell. God be and abide with ye now and 
forever!" 

Tims she spoke, deeply and solemnly, and 
then she turned again to the door. She was 
urged to stay, but she would not. She passed 
out, and in a few moments moro her steps were 
heard upon the snow-crust. A few moments the 
old fisherman remained in his seat, and then he 
arose and seized his hat and went ont. Belinda 
went into the little room which looked out upon 
the back walk {the winter’s snow had so blocked 
up the front yard that it was not used now), and 
saw her father just laying his hand upon the bel¬ 
dam’s shoulder. She did not stop to watch— 
she only saw that he had gone to speak with 
their strange guest—and then she returned. 

“ Who can that woman be ?” the maiden ut¬ 
tered, as Bolin drew her down by his side. 

“ I cannot imagine,” returned the youth. 

“Bat do you suppose she ever talks to others 
as she talked to me?" 

“ I think It very likely.” 

“But why should my father be so moved?" 
“ Surely I cannot tell, But ho may explain 
it all when he returns. She is a strange wo¬ 
man.” 

“I have heard of her often.” 

“ So have L She has been around here sev¬ 
eral years, and she has been the same during 
the whole time. She is perfectly harmless, and 
as I have been' informed, generally talks about 
tho great storm which took her mother to heaven. 
She thinks the gale really lifted her parent up 
to the mansions of eternal bliss, and that she was . 
bom there. It must be that she has at some j 
time been castaway at sea. and that some ininrv. I 
or fright, then received, turned her brain. Bat 
let this pass until your father returns, and in the 
meantime, let ua talk of the other thing that has 
this day happened. O, Belinda, you know not 
the happiness that dwells now in my heart. 
Henceforth I am to live for a new and holy pur¬ 
pose—to find joy and peace and rest for thcc. 
You have seen my love, Belinda—you have 
known that I loved you for a long while. Is it 
not so ?” 

“ I have hoped so, Rolin," tho generous girl 
replied, looking up into her lover's face with a 
happy smile. 

“Ah, sweet one, such hopes are generally 
based upon pretty sure foundation. And yet 
you speak truly, for though I felt sure you loved 
me, yet I have not until now been fully blessed.” 

Before Belinda could make any reply her 
father entered. His face wore a troubled look, 
and without noticing his child or her lover, he 
removed his hat, and resumed his seat upon the 
settee. For some minutes he sat there, with his 
brow reBting upon his hands, and his gaze direct¬ 
ed towards tbe smoke wincU was ending up the 
wide month of the chimney. At length he seem¬ 
ed to remember that there were others in the 
room, for he suddenly started np and gazed 
upon his companions. He saw how eager they 
looked, and of course he knew how much they 
had to arouse their curiosity. i 

“ I know you wonder at what has passed, my 
children,” he said, “ but could not explain it 
all if I should try. That woman looks like one 
whom I knew long years ago, and who was with 
me in the darkest hour that ever gloomed over 
the face of humanity. But she cannot remem¬ 
ber it—or, at least, she cannot be made to see it 

as it was. I maybe mis- No, I cannot be. 

It is she—it must bo. 0, why cannot she speak! 
Why cannot the deep mystery of her soul be 
freed! Would that some kind power conld 
unlock the mind that holds the past so close shut 
up! I cannot tell yon all now; but at some 
time you shall know it. It is of little moment, 
of no moment save to me. You will not blame 
me. I may see her again—the poor crazy wo¬ 
man, I mean—and she may be more calm. You 
will not blame mo now ?" 

“ Not at all, father,” quickly returned Rolin. 

“ Think not of us.” 

“ Bless you, Rolin—bless you. And I know 
Belinda will not blame her father.” 

The maiden stepped quickly forward and threw 
her arms about her father’s neck, and as she kiss¬ 
ed him, she said: 

“ If there’s anything unplca«ant in the past 
forget it, for surely we have enough in the fu¬ 
ture for both hope and fear. Joy in our house¬ 
hold—fear for our country. But think of it no 
more, my dear father; or, if yon do, be sure we 
shall not pry into the burden of your thoughts.” 

The old man kissed his sweet child, and soon 
afterwards the conversation turned upon the sub¬ 
ject of England’s kjDg, and England’s soldiers in 
America. Yet, ever and anon old Matthew's 
thoughts would turn back upon the past, and 
while, at such moments, he was gloomy and 
sad, his companions conld not but wonder what 
could be the nature of tho secret. 

CHAPTER m. 

MAKING AN ENBKT. 

Thb British soldiers, under Captain Balfour, 
had taken up their quarters in Marshfield, and 
the tories were much pleased with their presence. 

Of course the patriots were indignant at this 
fresh piece of impudence, but they offered no 
resistance, nor did they make any offensive de¬ 
monstration, yet they were prepared to resist 
any physical outrage. Among the tories of 
Marshfield, Jonas Dan ton stood as one of the 
leaders. He was a wealthy man, and had made 
most of his money as an officer under the crown, 
and moro than half of all his possession? had been 
wrung from the hard-earned wages of the work¬ 
ing classes of Plymouth colony. He was a tall, 
spare man, with gray hair and black eyes, and 
with feat arcs Bharp and angular. He had passed 
the bound of threescore, and each succeeding 
year seemed to add hardness to his heart, and 
cupidity to his soul. 

Daaton was in his private room—it was on 
the third morning after the arrival of the British 
troops—and whilo ho was engaged in looking 
over some paper? connected with his official busi¬ 
ness, the door of his apartment was opened, and 
his son entered. This was his only living child, 
and a single glance at the features of the young- 
er Dan ton would hare satisfied any one that 


Jonas was his true father. Abner D inton was 
thirty years of age, nearly as tall as his father, 
with the same sharp features, the same black 
eyes, raven hair, and a narrow brow, with con¬ 
siderable width of head from tho cars backward. 

The old man laid aside his papers as his son 
entered, for he paid, much defercnco to that 
youth. Aboer had helped him in most of his 
pecuniary schemes, and not one deed of condem¬ 
ning guilt had the parent put through, without 
the assistance of Abner. Henco the child held a 
double rein upon the father, for he was not only 
a real partner in tho gaining of the wealth, but 
ho held the old man's character in his hands. 
Jonas Danton would not even have dared to let 
tho tones know of the frauds he had committed, 
for he had spared neither friend nor foe in his 
grasping after wealth. 

“ Well, father,” said the son, as he took a scat 
near the old man, “I am going np to Matthew 
Clyne's." 

“Ah,” returned tho parent, while a slight 
shade of dissatisfaction passed over his features. 
“ What will you do there?" 

“Ask Belinda to be ray wifo.” 

“Are you determined on this, Abner ?" 

“ I am, most aurely." 

“ But there aro others who havo wealth, and 
who voaid bo full as glad to be your wifo as 
Belinda Clyue.” 

“I know it, but who are they?” 

“ Why—there is General Rugglos. Ho has 
two of them.” 

“ So ho has; but what are they ? One is old 
enough to be my mother, and the other is ns 
homely as an old rick. No, I must have Belin¬ 
da, for 6ho is the handsomest girl in tho colony. 
Why—I would give more for her beauty than 
for all the gold old Ruggles over saw.” 

“ But these handsome girls are generally high 
tempered things, my son.” 

“ I care nothing for that. Let a woman show 
temper to me if she dare. She wouldn't do it 
more than once. But wo have money enough, 
and if I go to England, as I expect to, I want a 
handsome wife.” 

“ Of course, Abner, yon will do as you think 
best, but I do not like the idea at all. Old Clyne 
is a rebel of the rankest kind, and I suppose Lib 
daughter takes after him.” 

“ Never mind that, father. By the holy piper. 
I’ll eoou cure her of all the rebellion she has in 
her, so have no fears on that account." 

The old man did not dare to offer much op¬ 
position, and after a few more words, Abner left 
the room, promising to be back before night. 
He then went to the stable and saddled his 
horse, and started off. He had seen Belinda 
often, and from the first he had been captivated 
by her beauty. Whenever ho had stopped at 
her house, which he did on the previous summer 
when going up the river, on hunting and fishing 
excursions, she had treated him respectfully, but 
had maintained a cool reserve. This latter the 
young tory attributed to her natural deference to 
his wealth and high station in society. 

“ She’ll be amazingly astonished when I offer 
her my hand,” tho adventurer said to himself, as 
he rode along. “And if I wasn’t going to Eng¬ 
land, and didn't really want a wife, bless me if 
I don’t think she’d jump at the chance of taking 
my hand, and sharing my home, without any 
marriage ceremony. Bat I’ll marry her hon¬ 
estly, and then there wont be any noiso about it 
among these infernal rebels. But if 'twasn’t for 
tho old man, I don’t know about even that." 

Thus the young tory talked with himself until 
ho pulled up at Matthew's door. He hitched his 
horse in the shed, and then rapped at the door. 
Belinda gave him admittance, and ho smiled 
most graciously as he greeted her. Old Mat¬ 
thew reccircd him with becoming politeness, 
but the salutation was cold and formal. Abner 
took a scat near the fire, and for a while the 
conversation was upon the subject of the weather 
and other matters of like general import. Dan- 
ton knew the fisherman's political opinions, and 
he did not care to say anything about the events 
which had transpired in Marshfield, or which 
were taking place in and about Boston. 

At length, however, the visitor concluded to 
broach the matter which had called him there. 
He was seated upon one side of the fire-place, 
while the old man and his child were both upon 
the settee on the opposite side. 

“ Captain Ciyne,” he said, with some hesita¬ 
tion in his manner, “I havo come upon’a busi¬ 
ness of some importance, and I trust that I may 
have your friendship in its transaction.” 

“ I should wish to be tho friend of every good 
man in all honorable transactions," returned 
Matthew, very guardedly. 

“ I could wish that I might have a few mo¬ 
ments' conversation with your daughter, sir.” 

Belinda turned pale in an instant. Abner saw 
it, bat he did not think that the sign conld be 
opposed to his wishes: he rather concluded that 
she mistrusted his reem, and that an excess of 
joy worked with a 3on of astounding effect upon 

hpp 

“ You can speak with my child here, sir,” re¬ 
turned the old man. “ It is too cold to leave 
the room, and of course you have nothing to say 
which a parent may not hear, for if you have 
'twere better unsaid." 

“ 0, not at oil—not at all, sir—only I thought 
that perhaps Belinda might prefer it. Bat it 
matters not to me. You know my position in 
society, and you know the rank I hold in world¬ 
ly matters. I have pondered long and seriously 
upon the subject which-has brought me here, and 
have made up my mind that I havo enough of 
earthly goods, and that for the rest of life I 
should look for something higher. I wish, sir— 
a—I would ask you if you have any objections 
to my asking your fair and beautiful child for 
her hand, sir ?" 

Belinda turned first pale, but the pallor lasted 
but for a moment. The fire of just and deep in¬ 
dignation sent a glow to her face, and her dark 
eyes burned with a speaking light. Matthew 
Clyno seemed to have expected this, for not a 
muscle of his face moved, unless a slight curling 
of the lip might have been perceptible. 

“ You can speak with Belinda, sir," tire old 
man replied. “ She is old enough to answer 
for herself.” 


The maiden had hoped that she should be 
spared this ordeal, but when she heard her fath¬ 
er’s reply, she nerved herself to the task. 

“Sweetest, dearest girl," uttered Danton, 
turning to Belinda, and clasping his hands. 
“ I will not stop now to tell you of my lore, but 
I have simply come to offer you my heart «od 
my hand." 

“You will excuse me, Mr. Danton," returned 
Belinda, her tips trembling as she spoke, “ but I 
cannot accept your offer." 

“Perhaps you misunderstand me, Belinda. 
I mean to nuke you my lawful wife." 

[TO EE CONTINUED.] 
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CHAPTER in.- -[cosTnajED.] 
“Misunderstand yon, sir?” uttered the fair 
girl, speaking with emphasis and distinctness, 
her lips now set, and her eyes flashing. "Mis¬ 
understand you, sir 1" she repeated. “ Did you 
not speak plainly V* 

"Ay, certainly,” returned Danton, hardly 
knowing how to take this sudden vehemence. 
“ Bat I did not know hut that you might think 
one in my position would not condescend to 
offer honorable marriage to one like yon. Bnt 
I assure you—” 

"Stop! stop, sir 1” interrupted Belinda, rising 
to her feet and standing proudly erect. " If you 
think I could construe such a proposition as you 
have hinted at, you do not know me. Had I 
understood you as you profess to have feared, 
my only answer would have been to have spum¬ 
ed, you as I would a viper! No, sir—I under¬ 
stand you well, and my answer was such as I 
meant. I cannot accept vonr offer.’' 

"How!” gasped the tory, hardly believing 
that he heard aright “ Do you understand me, 
and yet refuse 1 Refuse me —tho most wealthy 
man in the place ? You surely do not mean it V* 
“ What has your wealth to do with the mat* 
ter ?” promptly returned Belinda. “ You said 
you would look for something higher than that.” 
"Ay, because I have enough already.” 

"And so have I. And now, sir, I trust I may 
hear no more of it You have my answer.” 

" But this is sudden. You may change your 
mind. You have not yet had timo to consider.” 

"I have had rime enough to consider of this, 
sir. It is one of those propositions, which, ap¬ 
pealing directly to the soul, require but little 
strain of judgment” 

" Then I am to understand that you refuse 
me?” 

" I do most!decidedlv.” 

“And yon, sir,” uttered Danton, turning to 
the old man, " what say you ? Will you see 
your child recklessly throw away such a chance 
in life ? Sorely you will not allow it” 

" I told you, sir, that my child was old enough 
to speak*for herself,” returned Matthew, never 
thinking of concealing his sentiments from a 
rank tory. " But had I thought she would have 
accepted your offer, I should not have allowed 
her to answer.” 

"How, sir? What ami to understand by 
this 1” 

" Simply that never wonld I consent that a 
child of mine should wed with one occupying 
the position which you occupy. Bat beyond 
that, you are not what I should wish for in a pro¬ 
tector to a confiding woman." 

. " By the sacred canon, old man, yon are im¬ 
pudent!” uttered Danton, arising to his feet 
" You—you—shall retract all this!” 

" Easy, easy, young man. Remember, I have 
only answered questions of your own asking; 
and if yon would hear no more of my answers 
ask me no more questions.” 

" By heavens, sir, 1’tl teach you what those 
gain who refuse me thus. You may fancy that 
you can insult me with impunity, but you shall 
know your mistake.” 

Matthew Clyne arose and went to the door. 
He threw it open, and then turned towards his 
visitor. His lips were pale, and his fists were 
nervously clutched. 

** 'lucre is my uoor, sir," nc sum, in tones 
which sounded like a smothered volcano, " and 
you will be wise if yon leave my dwelling.” 

Abner Danton trembled with rage, but he 
dared not resist the man before him. He hesi¬ 
tated bnt a moment—and then the whole ex¬ 
pression of his countenance changed. The flush 
of anger passed away, and an ashy hue of dead¬ 
ly hate and revenge took its place. He took his 
ha: and moved towards the door, but before he 
passed out he turned : 

" Matthew Clyne,’* he said, in a low, hissing 
tone, " to-day I came to ask, when I come again 
'twill be with different motives. Look to your 
daughter well!” 

"With those words he left the house, and was 
soon galloping away towards his homo. For 
some time after he wx* gone neither the old man 


[ nor his child spoke, for they were both much 
moved, and seemed both to have some deep 
thoughts on the subject. 

"I wish he had not come,” Belinda at length 
said, with some fear in her tones. 

“ Bo not afraid, my child,” the old man re¬ 
plied, "for you may rest assured that he will 
no: dare to offer ns harm. We have more 
friends among the people than he has.” 

Shortly after this, Belinda arose to prepare 
dinner, and she tried to gain some hope from her 
father's assurances. 

But they little dreamed of the power a wicked 
man may wield! 


CHAPTER IV. 

THE SCHOOIVES-OF-WAR. 

Matthew Cltne sat in his little dwellingon 
tho morning following the visit of young Dan- 
ton, enjoying a comfortable smoke. His pipe 
was an antiquated one, and had been a faithful 
companion to its owner. The old man now sat 
upon the big settee, with liis head thrown bock 
over one of the high arms, and his feet stretched 
along upon the curving seat. For sometime ho 
had been watching the tobacco smoke, which 
was curling up in fantastic wreaths about his 
head, and muttering to himself half formed sen¬ 
tences. At length he turned to Belinda, who 
was engaged in mending some article of her own 
dress. 

“Belinda,” he said, as he knocked the ashes 
from his pipe, and then pressed down the burn¬ 
ing tobacco with his hard finger, " I know there 
must be some hard fighting ere long.” 

The maiden stopped from her work, and look¬ 
ed up into her father's face. 

"There must be," he repeated, "for every 
day adds something to the burden of our people. 
By the power of right, they can’t stand it 
much longer—and they wont. It’s no use to 
hope wo are ever goin’ to have peace till wc fight 
for it." 

"I fear you are right, father,” returned Belin¬ 
da. “But what more were you thinking of?” 

"I’ll tell you,” the old man said, after a few 
moments’ hesitation: "I have been thinking 
what X should do towards this work.” 

" Why—you are too old, father. Surely they 
will not expect you to fight.” 

"Too old, child? Pooh! Why, I am just 
in the prime for such sort of business. No, no, 
pretty one, yon shall not see your father remain 
idle when his country needs him. But how shall 
I work? That's tho question. I don’t fancy 
this carrying a musket on shore, and there aren't 
any navy yet to enter. By the holy piper, Be¬ 
linda, I’d like to have a snug, trim craft on my 
own hook. We'd find a place of safety for yon, 
and then we’d be off.” 

"We'd be off?” uttered Belinda. "Who 
aretref” 

" Why, Bolin and me, to be sure. Who else 
should it be ? Of course I couldn’t venture out 
without him.” 

" Of course, if the strife comes, Rolin must 
go,” the fair girl murmured; and her fingers 
trembled as she tried to ply her needle. 

“ Why, sartin be must. And would yon keep 
him at home if you could ?” 

" 0. no. no.” 

" I thought not. 0,1 wish I had a Tesscl, for 
I know our Congress must soon send out some¬ 
thing on the water to stop these villains from 
bringing over their sojers and provisions. Bnt 
it's no use. I haven’t got one, and don’t know 
of one." 

As the old man thus spoke, he resumed his 
smoking, and Belinda resumed her work. They 
had remained thus for nearly half an boar, when 
they heard footsteps approaching the house. 
The door was unceremoniously opened, and a 
middle aged man entered- He was habited in 
the rough winter garb peculiar to the seashore- 
thick pea-jacket, plaid cap, and stout, thick boots, 
the tops of which reached above the knees. He i 
was a stout, honest-looking man, with sandy 
hair, light gray eyes, and a face full of quaint 


wit and humor. His nqjno was Doolittle, and 
originally he bad doubtless been christened 
Samuel, but he disdained a first name of more 
than ono syllabic, and consequently he owned 
to nothing but Sam. Ho shook Belinda warm¬ 
ly by the hand—assured her she looked like a 
" pictur,” and then turned to the old man. 

" Well, capt’n," he said, as he grasped Mat¬ 
thew by the hand, " I'm glad to see ycr well an’ 
hearty, for we’ve got some work for ye. What 
d'ye say to that, eh V* 

" I hope it’s good work, Sam,” returned the 
old man, as he swung his feet down from the 
settee so as to afford his visitor a scat. 

“ 'Tis grand work. There’s a little schooner 
jest come down from Boston. She's come with 
stuff for these consumed sojers at Marshfield. 0, 
she’s a beauty, Mat. Carries six guns, an' I 
should reckon, 'bout fifty men.” 

" Well,” said Matthew, laying his empty pipo 
upon the mantel, and then turning an inquisitive 
glance upon his friend. “ What ye goin’ to do 
about it ?" 

" That’s what I ax ye. By the jumpin’ piper, 
that's jest what we want ye to say. Don’t ye re¬ 
member what yon was say in' over to Martin's 
store last week, 'bout a snug, trim vessel ?" 

" Yes,” uttered the old man, starting up. " I 
do remember.” 

"Wal—why aint here a chance?” 

"But, Sam, we must have men to do such a 
thing.” 

"And we can have them in plenty. We can 
count on twenty here in Scituate, an' then we 
can raise any quantity in Plymouth. We can 
send to Plymouth, an' have the men hero before 


" Yes, I see that ” said the old man, medita¬ 
tively. “ I see that!” 

" Wal—there's only one more question! Will 
yeou go ahead ?” 

“JL It? Me go ahead, Sam? Why, there are 
plenty of men better than I am for this. I am 
getting old, Sam.” 

“ Yes, we know all 'bout that. Wo know ye 
like a pictnr, an' we know ye 're jest tho man. 
Now say the word. Jest say 'at yonTl take 
command, an’ we’ll raise a crew right off.” 

"But what d’ye mean to do with the Bchooner 
if we take her ?” 

" Run her right into Plymouth, an' there keep 
her till we want to use her. 'Twont be a great 
while, I’m think i n’. 1 * 

"No more it wont, Sam. If things keep on 
as thoy are goin’ now, we’ll soon have liberty to 
begin some savage kind o’ work.” 

“ That’s the sort, capt’n. Neon ye talk. Of 
course you’ll go in with us 3” 

" Yes, but I'd rather have some better man 
take the lead.” 

“By the piper, I wish we had a better man, 
but seein’ ns we haven't, we must put up with 
what we’ve got. So I guess you’ll have to 
stand, eh ?" «. 

“ Well,” returned Matthew, after a moment’s 
hesitation, "I will either take it or give you a 
better man, for I know ■where to find one.” 

"Eh? Where?” 

" Rolin Lincoln.” 

"Ah, capt'n, you’re out there. Rotin's been 
with us, an’ he says he wont be capt'n while yon 
are up an’ able. Ho says he’ll do all he can, but 
you must be commander. Now aout with it. 
What d'ye say?” 

"I'll be with yon, at any rate, if you’ll tell 
me when and where to find you.” 

" That’s the talk. Come at fivo o’clock to¬ 
night, an' you’ll find us at Martin’s store.” 

Thus the matter was left, and as Sam had 
other men to see, he harried away as soon as 
possible. After he was gone the old man arose 
and commenced to pace the floor. His hopes 
were high now, and his daughter felt a degree 
of pride in knowing how much confidence was 
reposed in her father by those who were true to 
the best interests of her country. She offered no 
objections to his going, but rather sought to en¬ 
courage him in the patriotic work. 

While this was passing in tho cot of Matthew 
Clyne, the English schooner lay at anchor just 
at the outer edge of the harbor of Marshfield. 
She had brought around provisions, and also a 
passenger who had come to visit the tory leaders, 
and spend a few weeks' furlough. This was no 
less a personage than Major Barton Fitzgerald, 
an officer serving under General Gage. The 
schooner was a beamy, and as she lay there so 
quietly, anxious eye* were upon her. The hon¬ 
est fishermen of the Old. Colony, who bad always 
maintained themselves in winters by selling their 
cured fish in Boston, and shipping them thence 
for other ports, were sow suffering and exaspera¬ 
ted. The port of Boston was closed to them, 
and their fish lay upon their hands almost useless. 
Long had they wished to get bold of some fleet 
ressel, for they were determined to make war 
zpon the British merchantmen whether they 
xmld get a commission or sot. They knew that 


ono schooner had been already fitted out from 
Marblehead, and that tho tug of war had got to 
come. 

And here was a chance. Some half-dozen of 
the hardy, brave fellows had fixed their eyes upon 
the Englishman, and they had determined to 
take her if they could. They resolved first that 
Rolin Lincoln should be their leader, but he sag* 
gested Matthew Clyne, and the old fisherman 
was unanimously agreed upon. 

Just os the shades of night began to gather 
over the snow-clad earth, the fishermen began to 
assemble in a largo hock room connected with 
Martin’s store, and ere long Matthew was with 
them. By six o'clock several teams arrived 
from Plymouth, having corn© around by the way ■ 
of Bridgewater to avoid passing through Marsh¬ 
field. When these arrived there were forty-eight 
men in all, and they were anxious for the adven¬ 
ture. They had come armed with various weap¬ 
ons—swords, cutlasses, hatchets, and whatever 
coaid servo them in offence or defence, and they 
felt confident of their strength. 

At about ten minutes before seven they sot 
out. They felt sure that their movements thus 
far had not been discovered by any of the tones, 
and they were yet very cautious until they had 
got dear of the littlo village. They took their 
way down tho narrow, pebbly cape which lies 
between tho North River and the sea, for the ( 
schooner was not anchored far from its point. 
The distance was over four miles, the night was 
dark, and the travelling was difficult. But the 
adventurers pushed on, and before nine o’clock 
they were upon tho southern point of the cape. 
Tho schooner was not over a mile distant, and in 
a southwesterly direction, being farther in shore. 
Her top-hamper could bo plainly seen.against 
the snow-capped hills, and even her low, black 
hull was visible. There were three large boats 
close at hand, which had been brought there 
since dark from tho opposite side of tho river, 
and these were at once prepared for pushing off. 

"Now what's the plan?” asked one of the 
Plymouth men. 

" Just as simple as can be,” returned Matthew 
Clyne. " We'll most of us lay low in the boats, 
and push right ahead. Of coarse the schooner 
’ll hail us, and I’ll pretend we’re coming in with 
a load of fish. They wont see only those that 
are on the thwarts, and I don’t fear that they’ll 
suspect anything till we rise on 'em. Ye see 
we wont pull right for her when we come within 
sight, bnt well make as thongh we was goin* 
around ahead of her, and then we’ll take the tide 
and droD alongside in a iiffv.” 

This was perfectly satisfactory, and ere long 
the men were all in the boats. The oars were muf¬ 
fled, and at the word they pushed off. Over 
thirty of the men were either lying beneath the 
thwarts, or so crouched away that they could not 
be seen at any distance, leaving only five men to 
each boat in sight. The tide was setting down 
from the river, and the wind was from the north¬ 
west, cold and bleak. But they noticed not the 
cold—they cared tittle for' the biting frost—for 
their hearts beat quick and warm, and their 
blood flowed freely through their Teins. They 
spoke with each other in low tones, and their 
words were full of cheer and hope. 


CHAPTER V. 

THE HI3JDEX PSIZB. 

The Britishschooner Asp was a splendid little 
naval craft, and on account of her ficctness Gen¬ 
eral Gage sent her out when there were messages 
to be carried. She was built after the model of 
the Portsmouth yachts, carried six brass gnus— 
twelve pounders—and had at present a com¬ 
plement of fifty men, thongh she had accommo¬ 
dations for more. Her deck was flush fore and 
aft, and highly ornamented. One of her boats 
was on shore, the captain and lieutenant being 
on a visit to General Haggles, and a passed mid¬ 
shipman named Rodney had the deck. There 
were some dozen men beside the officer on deck, 
six of whom being stationed as lookouts, and 
the others were stowed away under the lee of the 
bulwarks forward. The wind was keen and cut¬ 
ting, and even the men upon the lookout kept 
their faces shielded behind the collars of their 
pea-jackets, and ever and anon they would jump 
down and dance around to keep their blood from 
freezing up. 

The officer paced up and down the starboard 
side of the quarter-deck with short, quick step*, 
sometime* slapping his hands, aad then, again, 
stamping his feet. In fact, some one was either 
clapping Or stamping about all the time, bat the 
men were cold, ssd this was pardonable, for the 
only danger which was apprehended from it wa* 
keeping the men awake below. Hr. Rodney 
had just finished a dapping of hi* bands more 
ener ge tic than usual, when be wa* suddenly 
started by the sound of oso* not a great distioc e 
off He sprang over upon the larboard side and 


gazed towards the town, for tho first thought 
was, that the captain was returning. Bat he 
could see nothing, and when he next heard the 
sound he knew that it came from tho opposito 
direction, and just na ho was stoning back, ono 
of the lookout* reportod to him that boot* were 
approaching. 

11 'Where are they ?" the officer asked, leaning 
over the rail, and gazing out upon the dark sea. 

" There. Don’t you see ? Right off here to 
the northward an* eastward.” 

" There arc two of them,” said the officer, after 
gazing a moment 

" As many as that,” added the man. 

"Ay—there are three,” Rodney resumed, after 
gazing a few moments more. " By the king¬ 
dom, Marlton, there’s mischief hero, I’m afraid. 
Have the tomplons taken from the gum on this 
aide, and get up a match." 

This order was obeyed, and by the time the 
match was lighted the boats could be plainly dis¬ 
tinguished—three of them—moving along to¬ 
wards tho town. 

"They are going across our bows,” said Marl- 
ton, as he noticed that the boats were steering 
dear of the schooner. 

" So they arc ; but then you can't tell much 
by the movements of these infernal Yankees. 
They are cross-eyed, every mother's son of 'cm, 
and look you right in the face when you don’t 
know it. But I'll hail 'em." 

" Wouldn’t you call all hands, sir ?" suggested 
Marlton. 

“For what?” 

" Why, in case of danger." 

"Danger? What—from three fisher boats? 
No, sir. But you may hare all tho watch np, 
every man of 'em.” _ . 

Marlton went down to sec that all the watch 
were on dock, while the officer went forward to 
hail tho boots, which were now on the starboard 
bow, having not yet crossed, and not over a 
cable's length distant. 

"Boats ahoy!” shouted Rodney, in a strong, 
dear voice. 

" Hcllo-o-o!” came back, in a tone full as 
strong. 

"Whatboats are those?” 

"Sam Doolittle’s boats. Naow who be ycou ?'* 

" His majesty's schooncrof-war, Asp." 

" Jerewsalcm! When 'd ye cum in here ? 
We thought ye was 'Squire Little’s fiahin* 
schooner.” 

Tho Yankees had stopped rowing, and thetido 
was consequently settling them fast toward* the 
Englishman. 

“ Rather honest, aren't they?" uttered Marl¬ 
ton, as he heard this last answer. 

"Bloody green, at any rate,” was Rodney. 

** Whnt r-»* fro? aboard !" tba nffirernextasked. 

" Co-odfish." 

"Bnt you haven't been catching codfish this 
kind of weather.” 

" We sartin have. Been gone three hull days, 
an’ got pooty well filled up, I tell yc. Bite like 
nippers jest off the island here.” 

" Wont you bring ns a few alongside!" 

" No yer don’t. I know ye. Ye'll steal every 
blasted one on 'em ef ye get yer hands onto 'em, 
I’ve heam tell *baout yeou Britishers." 

“ Well, you'll sell ns some in the morning, 
wont von V* 

"Sartin. But say; when d'ye coxa daown 
here ?” 

"Never mind. Poke along now and mind your 
own business.” 

“Wal, that ere’s perlite, ennyheow. I swow 
ef ’taint." 

By this time the boats were within thirty fath¬ 
oms of the schooner, and as the last response 
was made, the fishermen dropped their o*n into 
the water aad gere one or two pulls ahead. 
That brought them directly under die English¬ 
man's fore-foot, and then they ch a n ged tfceir 
course. 

" Why, the lubbers ore coining this way V* 
uttered Marlton, as be noticed the movement. 

" So they are. Boat ahoy!” 

“ Hello-o o!” 

" What yon after? Keep aw*y, or I'll fire 
into you." 

" We ms goin’ to let je hare some Esh, seein* 
as ye wanted 'em so bod.” 

“ We waat none of them; so keep off. Keep 
off, I say, or 111 fire in» you. Bless their 
impudent souls,” uttered R odn e y. " Why don't 
they mind?” 

" Very likely they don't know the difference 
between an English man-of-war and are of their 
own fishing smacks. They are most emphati¬ 
cally the grcmrest set of do wns that I everauae—" 

The quartermaster was cut short in hi* speech 
by a very strange movement on the part of the 
Yankee b oat*. All of a sudden they had shot 
alongside rockets, 

the schooner t rem ble. j 

“Avast there!” shouted the midshipman, 
springing firet to the mainmast and scicag spike, ft 
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and. then leaping to the side. “ Tarn ap here 
boys, and push theso Iabbcrs off! Out of this 

• you fishmonging clowns, you! What d’ye mem 

• by—” 

But even the doughty officer started baci 
aghast as ho saw the bottoms of the three boau 
literally turn into living men. He' had just tim< 
to call for all hands when ■ the .strangers camt 
pouring in upon his deck, and ere he could fair 
ly collect his senses the long pike wa3 wrested 
from him. He had no sword with him, having 
removed it when he put on the thick, clumsy 
'" overcoat he now wore. 

« Who’s capt'n hero?” asked Matthew Clyne, 
pushing forward towards the mainmast, and 
knocking down three men with his clenched fiat 
os he went 

“ I have command here now,” answered Hod 
ncy, growing’-more respectful now that he saw 
the force of his enemy. 

. - “Then you'll surrender, I suppose, without 
any useless shedding of blood,” resumed 
Matthew. 

“ Surrender to whom ?” 

- “To us!” thundered the old man, in tones 
that made the young Englishman quake. ** To 
the men who have captured you.” 

-• ■'“ But,”'stammered the officer, “what—” 

“Look to the hatches, boys !” cried Matthew, 
as he saw a head arising from below. “ Let 
'-mot a soul come up. And bring some lanterns 
hero, too. Now say oa, air,” he added, turning 
to the officer. 

“I meant to ask by what authority you thus 
demand one of the king’s vessels?” 

“ By the right which God has given to every 
man—to protect himself and his home! Why 
are those foreign soldiers hero in our midst? 
Why is our peace disturbed, and our rights 
trampled upon ?” 

“ It is by authority of your lawful king.” 

“ Not my king, sir. But we have no time to 
waste. Do you surrender, or not?” 

This was a hard question for the poor mid¬ 
shipman. He was the highest officer now left in 
the vessel, and ho must speak the word. He 
cast his eyes around, and ho saw that his hatches 
were guarded, and that on deck the Yankees out¬ 
numbered him two to one. 

** Of course it would be madness to fight you 
now,” he said, “ for you have taken us una¬ 
wares. We did not dream of such a piratical 
visit.” 

“No—I s'posc not. But you are in for it 
now. However, wo wont pass hard words, be¬ 
cause your feelings must be hurt now, and if 
you should start mine much you might find your¬ 
selves worse off than you are now.” 

Some of the English seamen were inclined to 
be pugnacious, and one of them was severely 
wounded ere ho could be captured, but they 
were secured without much trouble, and then 
Matthew Clyne called his men about him to con¬ 
fer with them upon the subject of disposing of 
the prisoners. They knew of no place to cany 
them where they could be retained as prisoners, 
and after a Bhort deliberation it was resolved 
upon that they should be landed upon Long 
Island. This would be a convenient place, and 
would prevent them from giving immediate in¬ 
formation on shore of what had occurred. 

Ere long the schooner’s anchor was hove up 
and soil made. The wind was fair, and she 
started out swiftly. As soon as the northern 
point of the island was reached, the schooner was 
hove to, and the prisoners put into two of the 
boots and rowed on shore, and there left, the 
Yankees taking the boats buck with them and 
towing them astern. 

Before morning the schooner was snugly 
moored in Plymouth harbor, and her masts un¬ 
stepped. An hundred patriots were called up, 
as soon as she got in, which was near two o'clock 
in the morning, and she was hauled up among a 
lot of fishing vessels. As soon as her masts 
were unstopped, shears were raised overthemaia 
hatch, and the six guns lowered into the,hold. 
Then the deck was lumbered up with old bar¬ 
rels, boards, crates, and such stuff as would most 
readily conceal her real proportions; the figure¬ 
head taken off; the sides bedaubed with such 
dirt as would easily wash off A guard was 
then set, and the rest of the adventurers dis¬ 
persed, with the understanding that they should 
meet again at any time which Matthew Clyne 
should designate. 

“ It wont be a great while, depend upon it,” 
said old Matthew, as he was about to take his 
leave. “And when we do meet again wo will 
bring our hearts and our blood with us, deter¬ 
mined to give them in the cause we have espous¬ 
ed, if they are needed." 

When the sun arose on the folio wring morning, 
not a soul out of the secret would have discov¬ 
ered anything new among the fleet of fishermen 
and coasters which were hauled up at Plymouth; 
and the former captain of his Britanic majesty’s 
schooner Asp would havo passed by that be- 
lumbered, dirt-bedaubed hull many times on the 
search without dreaming that his eyes rested 
upon his lost charge. 

In short, everything worked just as was wish¬ 
ed. The schooner was safe in a patriot town, 
and those of her captors who belonged elsewhere 
got safely home without detection. 

CHAPTER VL 

AX ASTOUNDING EVENT. 
Marsiieield was in an uproar. The king’s 
schooner was missing, and nobody knew where 
it hod gone to. The commander had gone off 
about midnight, but he could not find the light 
which should havo been suspended at his vessel's 
main peak, and after rowing about the harbor 
for half an hour, and cursing and swearing at 
the negligence of the officer whom he left in 
charge, he returned, half-frozen, to the town. 
Bat in the morning the mystery was solved. 
The schooner was gone. At first it was thought 
that the crew might hare mutinied, but at about 
nine o’clock a signal was made out upon the 
island, and on going out the crew were found 
there almost in a state of utter exhaustion, for 
they had been forced to keep upon their feet all 
night to keep from freering. Mr. Rodney told 


the story of his capture, and also gave as good 
a description os he cool d of the appearance of the 
patriot leader; but he could not.tell which way 
the schooner had gone, for she had sailed about 
due east os long as they could sec her, though 
• the probability was, that the Yankees had gone 
to the southward. 

However, three light sloops were at once man¬ 
ned and sent in pursuit—one to the north, and 
two south. They cruised up and down the 
coast all day, and on the next morning they 
crossed over to Cape Cod. But nothing of the 
missing schooner coaid be found, nor could they 
find any one who had seen or heard of such & 
vessel. And in the end the search was given up. 
The English commander, sod and chop fallen, 
with his officers and crew, returned to Boston 
in two fishing sloops, and that was the last ever 
heard from them by those who had captured 
their vessel. 

It was on the fourth day from the capture, and 
Matthew Clyne was once more smoking his pipe 
by tho chimney comer, while Belinda was en¬ 
gaged in clearing away the dinner things. Tho 
old man was quite happy now, but not so his 
child. She felt lonesome and sad, for she knew 
that ere long both her father and lover must bo 
absent from her amid dangers and perils, and 
she knew not what dangers might beset her 
while they were gone. Bat she spoke not of her 
fears, and tried to hide them all she could. 

Tho day was warmer than it had been for 
some time, and the door which communicated 
with the next room was open. Belinda had just 
got the table set back, and the floor swept, when 
she heard the soend of horses’ feet, and on look¬ 
ing through tho open door to the window beyond 
she saw three horsemen approaching, one of 
whom she at once recognized as Jonas Damon, 
tho father of Abner, and the other two were 
dressed in tho garbs of British officers. She 
tamed pale in an instant, for she feared that her 
father was surely to be taken away from her. 

“Run! run!” she uttered. “Run, father, 
for they will carry you away!” 

“I guess not,” returned the old man, knock¬ 
ing the ashes from his pipe and placing it upon 
the mantel. “ They are only coming to ques¬ 
tion me—that's all.” 

"I fear not. Jonas Danton wouldn’t come 
for that.” 

Before Matthew made any reply, a rap was 
heard upon the door, and the old man answered 
it. Jonas Danton was the first to enter, and 
behind him came two English officers, one of 
whom he introduced as Captain Balfour, and 
the other, as Major Barton Fitzgerald. Balfour 
was a short, thick man, full of mm, which gave 
his bloated face a glowing look, and about forty 
years of age. Major Fitzgerald, with whom wo 
have more to do, was a man somewhere about, 
tea years older than Balfour, and not very un¬ 
like him in appearance. Ho was heavier, and 
his face was all animal in its sensual expression. 
His eyes, which had once been gray, were now 
of a reddish, purple hue, and his hair was of that 
peculiar grizzled hue which marks the sandy 
head when it is turning prematurely gray. 

Fitzgerald eyed Belinda with a searching look, 
and then took a step nearer to her. She would 
have shrank away from him, but he placed his 
heavy hand upon her shoulder. 

“ You are not afraid of mo ?” he said, in a 
tone which could only bo compared to tho wail 
of some animal in distress. “ 0, it is her face— 
her nose— her eyes. O, what joy is this !” 

In utter amazement Belinda started back. 
The look of the man frightened her. 

“Mr. Clyne,” spoke Danton, trying to assume 
a friendly tone, but wholly unable to do so, "we 
have come upon a very peculiar business, and I 
have no doubt that you will be much pleased to 
do a piece of justice which will plant joy and 
peace where sorrow and anguish have long 
reigned. 

“ Speak plainly, sir,” returned Matthew, with 
a look of wonder upon his bronzed features. 

“ I will speak plainly. Or, rather, I will let 
my friend, the major, speak first. Major Fitz¬ 
gerald, will you tell your Btory?” 

The party were seated, Belied a crouching close 
to her father, and Fitzgerald commenced: 

•“It is now seventeen years—or will be the 
coming spring—since I visited Boston with my 
wife and child. We spent the summer in Bos¬ 
ton, meaning in the fall to go to the colony of 
Virginia, We got ready to leave Boston in the 
latter part of October, when, one morning our 
child was missing. At first I thought she—it 
was a girl—might havo strayed away, for she 
was then two years and a half old, but such could 
not have been the case, for no one who lived 
aronnd there had seen her, 4 and she conld not be 
found. I offered heavy rewards, but all to no 
purpose. Our darling was not to be found.” 

The major stopped here and wiped his humid 
eyes. 

“0, it must havo been painful,” groaned the 
arch tory, Danton. 

“ V'em I” slobbered Balfour. 

“ It was painful, my friend?,” added the ma¬ 
jor ; and as he spoke he went into anotherwiping 
operation. 

Instinctively, Belinda cast her eyes up towards 
Matthew’s face, and she found him ashy pale, 
and trembling violently. A wild, vague phan¬ 
tom of terror arose to her soul, and convulsively 
Bhe clasped her hands and pressed them upon 
her bosom. 

" Go on, major," said Danton. 

“After we had had Boston searched all 
through,” resumed Fitzgerald, “wo sent out 
into the suburbs. In Roxbury w^found a man 
who said he saw a crazy woman, or a woman 
who, he thought, was crazy, with a child an¬ 
swering to the description of my darling. Upon 
this wo made new exertions, but we conld hear 
nothing more of the child until, one morning, 
about a month after my little one was lost, a 
man told me that a crazy woman was seen car¬ 
rying a child in her arms through the woods in 
Middleborough. So down to that place I posted, 
but could find nothing. Some of the people 
there had seen the woman and the child, but 
they said she had gone away they knew not 
whither. From that time I lost all traces of my ! 
child, and at length gare up the search. Wo I 


returned to England, where my wife died of i 
broken heart, and since then I have been a lone 
Iy, so mowing man, seeking death at the moutl 
of the enemy’s cannon, but yet spared." 

“Ay," uttered Danton—" and spared for i 
most wise purpose. Surely a wise God has sparer 
you that he might return your lost child to yom 
keeping." 

“0,1 hope so." 

, “But what was the name of your child?’ 
asked Balfour, “ for a child at two and a hoi 
must have remembered that, and given it whet 
she was asked.” 

“ Her name was Belinda.” 

Matthew Clyne groaned aloud, and Belinda 
uttered alow cry of anguish as she sank forward 
and clasped him by the knees. 

“Mr. Clyne,” spoke Danton, turning to the 
old fisherman, “ did you ever see that old wo¬ 
man—or that crazy woman and child ?” 

“No, no—I never did," gasped Matthew, 
spasmodically. 

“Bat did you never see the child?" 

The poor man made no reply to this, only to 
clasp his hands and bow his head. Belinda Baw 
his emotion, and when she knew that he was 
faint and pain-stricken her own soul grew strong¬ 
er. Sho started up, and turning her gaze upon 
the toiy, she said: 

“ Speak out, air. Let me know your whole 
meaning." 

“ Why, Miss Belinda,” spoke Danton, with a 
peculiar carl to his lip, “ I should suppose that 
you might see it all by this time. Major Barton 
Fitzgerald is your own father!" 

“ O, merciful God, protect me from this! It 
cannot be. Say, my father," she cried, seizing 
the old man by the arm, “ is this thing true ? 0, 
arc you not my Father ? You are—yon are!” 

“ Tell her tho truth,” said Danton. 

“I shall not speak falsely,” returned Matthew. 
“It will be seventeen years ago come next No¬ 
vember, that I found this sweet child upon my 
door-step. I took her, and protected her, and 
she can now tell you whether I have been a fath¬ 
er to her.” 

“Yct6heis my child,” said Fitzgerald. “I 
am thankful to you for the care you have taken 
Of her, and you shall be rewarded." 

“ But I shall not leave here,” cried Belinda. 
“ You will not take mo from my home ?" 

"How, my only loved one?” answered the 
major. “ Would ye refuse to go with your own 
father?” 

“But you may not bo my father.” 

“Ah, that is settled beyond any dispute. I 
know how my child was lost—and where I track¬ 
ed her abductor—and I know how you came 
here. Mr. Danton knew all about tho circum¬ 
stance of Matthew Clyne’s finding you on his 
loor-step, and the moment he told me the story, 
hat moment I knew who you were.” 

“0; father,” cried the stricken girl, turning 
towards the old fisherman, “ why did I never 
mow of this before?” 

“Because it would have only made you un- 
lappy, my love,” returned Matthew, throwing 
ns armB about her fair form and drawing her 
ipon his bosom. “I knew not why you should 
mvc occasion to mourn for those who were lost 
to you, or why you should ever be burdened 
vith doubts and surmises concerning your parent- 
tge. So I meant you well when I taught you 
hat I was your father. And more than that, 
3elinda—and to you, too, gentlemen; I once 
lad a child snatched from me—a helpless in- 
ant—and it seemed to me always as thoogh God 
icnt this child to be mine—and at times I have 
wen hoped that she was mine—my own child 
eturnedto me. You will not—shall not take 
ter from me now unless she wishes to go.” 

“ How, sir 3" uttered Fitzgerald, in wrath, but 
n an instant growing calm, and assuming an 
iffcctionate tone, “ would ye keep a child from 
ts parent ? It may be for the while sho will 
told a fondness for her old home, but my love 
hall soon teach her to remember it only as on 
ibiding place of youth, while her heart shall re- 
orm those ties which were sundered years ago. 
2orae, Belinda, I wish you to accompany me 
tow. I will take you with me.” 

“ No! no! no !” shrieked the poor girl, in 
error. “ Do not take me now. This is so snd- 
Icn, so new and terrible. “ 0, let me have time 
o think.” 

“What! think whether you Bhall go with 
our own father ?" 

“ But, sir, I know not now what to think or 
ay. Let me have time.” 

“ Perhaps daring that time you would escape,” 
nggested Danton. 

“No, sir, I would not.” 

“Stop,” interrupted Balfour, whoso voice 
. ounded like the gurgling of beer from a big bot- 
le; “let me tell you how to fix it. Let the girl 
o home with you, with the promise that sho 
hall return within such a time if she is not sat- 
ified. That'll be the best way. By staying 
; ere she wont make up her mind any better than 
be can now, for she knows all about this place 
now. asm it's tnc otner nomc sne nceas to try 
before she makes up her mind.” 

“That's the idea," continued Fitzgerald. 

“ Don’t you sec it, Belinda? Now go with me, 
and if, at tho end of a mouth, you wish to re¬ 
turn, you shall havo full permission from me to 
do so." 

“No, no,” still persisted the terrified girl. 

“ 0,1 cannot go." 

“ But you mast!" 

“ I will not." 

“Ha, then you’ll make me resort to force. 
That will not be pleasant, but I must do it if yoa 
persist in refusing. I had thought that the fact 
of my being yoar parent would have been suf¬ 
ficient, without having to exercise any of the 
authority of one. You will go with me now, 
Belinda! so you may prepare as soon as you 
can." 

Tho maiden knew not what to do. She gazed 
first upon the man who now professed to be her 
father, and she could not like tho face, nor the 
general tone and bearing. Then she looked upon 
the kind, noble man who had ever been a friend 
and protector, and her soul yearned towards 
him. She conld not realize that Matthew was 
not her true father; and much less could the 


realize that she was a child of that dark, bloated 
man who thus claimed her. 

But the visitors were anxious, and would not 
wait. They saw that persuasion would do no 
more, and Major Fitzgerald placed his hand 
upon Belinda’s arm. Sho shrank from him, and 
he seized her more roughly tho next time. 

“You can go with mo quietly if you please,” 
he hissed; “ but at some rate you must go!"' 

Matthew Clyne Baw the poor girl writho with 
pain, and without stopping to consider, ho sprang 
forward and dashed the major across the room. 
This movement aroused tho vengeance of Cap¬ 
tain Balfour, and seizing a stick of round wood 
which lay near his feet, he dealt the old man a 
blow upon the head which stretched him sense¬ 
less upon the floor. Captain Balfour seized a 
thick shawl which hung up in the room, and hav¬ 
ing thrown it over Belinda’s head, she was homo 
by main strength from the dwelling. She wept 
and prayed, but all to no purpose. 

[to be continued.] 
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CHAPTER VIL 

THE OLD MAX'S LIFE STOUT. 

Towards evening Rolin Lincoln came to the 
cot of Matthew Clyne. He entered the little 
sitting-room, and he found it cold and cheerless. 
The fire upon the hearth was all gone, and the 
wide settee was empty. Ho looked around, bnt 
no one was tobeseen. HccalleduponBelin da— 
upon Matthew,-but he gained no reply. 'With a 
sinking heart he pushed open the door that led 
to the old man s bed-room, and there lay the 
poor fisherman stretched upon his couch. 

“Ha," the youth uttered to himself, “he is 
taken sick, and Belinda has gone for the doctor. 
Matthew—Matthew,” he cried, laying his hand 
upon the old man’s shoulder, "what ails you? 
Here—look up. It is I—Rolin. What is the 
matter 

Matthew Clyne started up to his elbow and 
gazed vacantly about him. 

“No—no!" he uttered, grinding his teeth, 

- “yntl cannot have her! You shall not have 
her. Leave my house at once, for she shall 
never be yours! Out, I say!" 

“Matthew Clyne! Matthew—do you know 
to whom you arc speaking? Matthew, don’t 
you know me? Don’t you know Rolin Lin¬ 
coln?” 

“ Rolin—Rolin Lincoln ?" whispered the old 
man, rising to a sitting posture. 

“ Yes. It is L What ails you ? Tell me ?" 
The old man raised his hand to his head, and 
Rolin saw blood there, where the gray hair was 
discolored and clotted, Just bock of the temple. 

1 Ho started forward and placed his hand upon 
the spot, and he found a wound there. 

“How came this?” he asked, anxiously. 

“ Have you fallen ?" 

Matthew Clyne gazed strangely into the 
young man’s face, but yet he made no reply. 
His gaze was not fixed, bat vacant and mean¬ 
ingless, as thongh his thoughts had all left him. 
Rolin raised him further up, to an easy sitting 
position, and then examined the wound upon 
his head. It was a heavy bruise, but the skull 
was not fractured, and the blow was made with 
some sort of a club. As soon as the youth was 
assured that the hurt was not absolutely danger¬ 
ous, he tried once more to get at some know¬ 
ledge of what had happened, and gradually the 
old man began to manifest signs of returning 
reason. 

“What has happened, Matthew?" the youth 
asked, sitting down by his old friend’s side and 
placing his arm about his neck. “ What docs 
all this mean ? Have you got a fall—and has 
’Belinda gone fora doctor?" 

"Belinda!" gasped Matthew, starting, and 
clasping his hands. "Rolin—she’s gone!” 

“ Gone!” repeated the youth, starting with 
terror. “ Gone where ?” 

" Gene away forever! 0,1 have feared this 
more than I dared to tell. I feared they would 
come and take her!" 

“ But who ? Who came and took her ? For 
the love of mercy, Matthew, tell me what you 


“ It’s cold here, Rolin. Who put me to bed ? 
Why am I here ? Let’s go out where there is a 
fire.” 

“ The fire is gone out. But I will build one 
at once. Only first tell me where is Belinda 

" Her father has taken her away." 

“Her father!" 

“Yes—her own father." 

“And you—are—not— But you know not 
yet what you say. She hps gone for the doc¬ 
tor," said Rolin. 

"For the doctor?" murmured the old man. 
“ Why should I want him ?” 

“For that wound on your head." 

Matthew put his hand up, and soon a look of 
intelligence passed over his features. 

‘‘Ah, Rolin, they struck mo there when I 
would have protected my child. But lot us go 
where it is warm, and I will tell you.” 

Rolin was almost frantic with a gnmring fears, 
but yet he saw that if he found & warmer berth 
for the poor man he should be more apt to get 


the truth plainly, so ho went at once to the other 
room, and having found some kindling stuff, he 
soon had a brisk fire burning. He saw that the 
tea-kettle was hung over with only a small 
quantity of water in it, so that it might quickly 
heat; and then he went and mixed a glass of 
spirit and sugar. By this time the room was 
beginning to grow warm, and the youth went in 
to help the old man out. He found him quite 
weak and unsteady, bnt he helped him to the 
settee without much difficulty, and ’then he no¬ 
ticed that the water in the kettle was hot; so he 
poured some of it into the glass of spirit he had 
mixed, and handed it to the old man, who drunk 
it down with avidity. 

“ That helps me, Rolin,” said Matthew, as he 
handed back the glass. " That helps me.” 

“ Now tell mo of Belinda." 

A cloud came over the old man’s face, and his 
frame shook with emotion, hut he soon gained 
composure enough to tell the story just as the 
events had happened. He gave the conversation 
just about as it took place, and ended with the 
blow which felled him, and tho last wail of dis¬ 
tress which he heard from the lips of Belinda. 

“ Then she is at Danton’s now," uttered 
Rolin. 

“ I suppose so.” 

“ Then I’ll hasten there at once," cried the 
youth, starting to his feet. “ By the heavens 
above mo. I’ll take her from them if I have to 
take every tory life in their house 1 ” 

“ Hold on, Rolin. 'Wait a moment. Bo not 
in a hurry. She will be kept there a week yet." 

" What—wait and see her kept there ? See 
her beneath the very roof with Abner Danton ?" 
“ Bnt her father is with her 
"Her father /" groaned Rolin, sinking back 
into hi 9 seat. But tell me, Matthew, why you 
never told me of this before ? Belinda always 
thought you were her father.” 

“ I know it, Rolin, but—” 

The old man stopped and put his hand up to 
his head, for it pained him much. The youth in 
his flurry had forgotten the wound, but he start¬ 
ed up now, and having cleansed the place with 
soap and water, ho bathed it in spirit, and then 
bound it up. After this tho fisherman went on: 

“I was alone in the world. My wife and 
child had been swept away from me, and I was a 
poor, miserable man." 

“ But you never told me of this before," said 
Rolin, with some surprise. 

"Ho," returned Matthew, with a shudder— 

“ because I never coaid bear to recur to it. Many 
men not so stout as I am, have borne such things 
better, but 0 , that stroke went to my heart, and 
I did not dare even to think of it. But I will 
tell you, Rolin. When I was thirty-three years 
old, I commanded as noble a ship as ever car¬ 
ried a sail; and at that time I was married to 
one whom I loved as only a devout worshipper 
can love. I had been engaged to the maiden of 
my choice several years, but I had resolved that 
I would not marry until I had command of a 
ship. That came, and I was married. I may 
have been foolish, but yet I worshipped my wife. 
She was all in all to me, and I knew that she 
loved me equally as well. Time passed on, and 
we were blessed with a child—a girl—a little 
bright-eyed thing—like other children, I suppose, 
but all to me. My child was three months old 
when I was called npon to sail again. I could 
not leave my wife—it was impossible. I inti¬ 
mated that I would rather give up the sea. She 
thereupon offered to go with me—said she should 
like it, and I took her with me. I was bound to 
Bristol. 

" For three weeks the weather was pleasant, 
and we were happy. O, how happy I was then. 
Tho sailors loved my wife, and they used to play 
with my child. The rough men, with their 
great hard hands, would handle the darling just 
like a feather, and she used to cry to go to them 
and be tossed about in their stout arms. At 
length I smelt the land breezes of Old England, 
and just at sundown, one warm, pleasant day we 
left Lundy Island on our quarter. In on hour 
after that the wind came out from the northward 
and westward, and commenced to blow a gale. 


I had the sail reduced to dose-reefed main-top¬ 
sail and foresail. At nine o’dock the sea ran so 
high that the foresail was of no use, and I order¬ 
ed it taken in and the fore-topsail set. Had I set 
the fore-topsail first, all would have been well, 
for the foresail had been drawing some, and no 
sooner was it taken wholly off than the sea over¬ 
took us, and ere long tho old ship was pooped. 
A mountain of water struck her dead aft and 
swept the deck. I was knocked into the loose 
bunt of the main spencer, and not hurt, but more 
than half of my crew were swept overboard, and 
all through my own carelessness. But fear for 
the safety of my wife had unnerved me. I hard¬ 
ly knew what I did, and as the gale increased, 
which it did every moment, I, who had always 
before been looked upon as the very pattern of 
coolness in times of danger, now grew more and 
more nervous, and my mind was fairly unhing¬ 
ed. I heard ever and anon—or thought I did— 
the groans of my wife, and they struck like fire- 
darts to my souL 

“ Of course my first object, as I picked myself 
out from the bunt of the spencer, was to get the 
fore-topsail set. I passed the order^the second 
mate had gone overboard, but I thought ho was 
on the yard. The lubbers hauled out both clues 
at the same time—or, rather let them both go. 
There was one snap—and the sheet-blocks were 
flying over the bows, and the sail snapping to 
pieces like wet paper. But all this time we had 
been driving on at a fearful rate. While the 
topsail was snapping, I heard the roar of break¬ 
ers under our starboard bow. I knew ’twas the 
Bull's Head, or, Marie Point. Jnat then my 
wife came up from the cabin • with her babe in 
her arms. I had turned towards them to send 
her below, when my eye caught a dark moun- 
toin astern. ’Twas another sea! I made one 
step and it was upon us! I bad gained a head¬ 
long moTcipent, and I made a grasp for my with. 

I caught her dress—it tore from me, leaving a 
wide piece in my hand—I was jammed in be¬ 
tween the mizzen rigging, but—my wife was— 
gone! My wife and child ! I know I heard her 
shriek—I know I heard the low wail of my child, 
and I know I saw one white speck dance upon 
the crest of a mad wave, and then disappear— 
forever! I disengaged myself from the shrouds, 
and just then I' heard my mate’s voice by my 
side. I spoke to him: * Save the ship if you 
can,' I said, ‘for I am going with my wife.’ 
Then I made a movement towards the rail, but 
the mate threw me back upon the deck, and I 
remembered no more until I found myself in my 
bunk, and tho ship as still as a mouse. I went 
on deck, and we were safely moored at our 
wharf in Bristol- I had lain insensible four 
days! 

“ I went down on the coast of Devonshire, 
where we were on that dreadful night, hut I 
could find no signs of my wife’s body. I came 
home, and went to sea no more. life was noth¬ 
ing to me then, and more than once did I think 
of putting an end to it myself; but I overcame 
the evil wish, and lived on. I came here and 
built this cot, and here I made it my home. I 
had money enough, but I fished to keep myself 
busy. Two years had passed away, when, as I 
went out one morning to go to my boat-house, I 
found a bundle of cloth upon my door-stone. I 
picked it up, and found a female chad within. 
The little thing looked up into my face and 
smiled. I took it in and warmed it by the fire, 
and fixed it some warm milk. She could prat¬ 
tle then, and I knew she must be between two 
and three years old. I judged by its teeth. I 
asked her name, and she said ’twas ‘ Linda.' I 
asked her if 'twas Belinda, and she said yes. I 
asked her a hundredjquestioiis, but all I could get 
from her was, ‘.Mammy gone,’ and ‘Linda 'tartin’, 
poor Linda ‘tarvin’.’ I supposed, of course, that 
she had been taught to beg food, for she spoke 
this with a parrot-like exactness, and with that 
peculiar expression which one gives when im¬ 
ploring charity. I kept the little one, for no one 
came after it, and I felt that God had sent it to 
me to help atone for the bereavement I had suf¬ 
fered. She soon learned to call me father, and 
by degrees she seemed to forget that she had 
ever bad any other protector. She grew up 
kind, generous and loving, and I could not bear 
to let her know that she was really a beggar's 
offspring. I knew she would be happier to think 
the was my own child, and I really felt that it 
would be wrong to dispel the illusion. She took 
that vacant place in my heart, and, 0 , bow truly 
has she filled it. Now, Rolin, you know all." 

For some time after the old man ceased speak¬ 
ing, the youth was silent. He was deeply affect¬ 
ed, and he now fully sympathized with his old 
friend. 

“ But,” he at length asked, “ how came Jonas 
Danton to know of this secret?” 

"Ah, Rolin, there were no such things as re¬ 
publicans then, for we all rested quietly under 
the rule of the king. Danton was very friendly 
to me, for he used to amuse himself in my beam. 


and get me to take himself and wife out on 
pleasant days to sail in the river and harbor. 
He was a justice, too, and I asked him, when he 
next came to my house, if there was any law by 
which I was required to advertise the child. He 
told me there was not. Of course, he theff 
learned all about it, but he promised never to 
speak of it." 

"And do you believe that this British major 
is really her father?” 

" He must be, for his statement was dear as 
could be. But he has promised that at the end 
of a mouth, if Belinda is not satisfied, she shall 
return.” 

“And don’t you know better than that ?” 
cried Rolin, vehemently. " Has not Abner Dan¬ 
ton sworn revenge ? Has he not sworn that Be¬ 
linda should bo his ? and is she not now beneath 
his own roof? And more, too: Is not old Dan¬ 
ton able to do as ho pleases with these British 
officers ? O, she will never come back unless 
we can liberate her. At any rate, I will know 
her wish, and if she wishes to remain here she 
shall. I don't believe they could hire her to 
accompany them to Boston of her own free will; 
but I know they will force her there if they can! 
By my soul, I’ll know, at least, what her wishes 
are.” 

"But be careful that yon do not make Belin¬ 
da's position worse." 

" I’ll bo wary and gnarded.” 

“And one thing more, Rolin: Why will you 
not come and live with me now ? For I am all 
alone.” 

“ I will, Matthew, I will. But first I must see 
Belinda. I will see her this very night, if lean.” 
“But you will come back here?" 

“Yes. But it is near night now, and I must 
be off. It will be dark ere I reach Marshfield. 

I will see yon before morning. Be careful, now, 
and keep in the house until I return. Don't 
worry, for your head wont bear it. Keep up a 
good heart, for God will bless tho right.” 

With these words Rolin Lincoln left the house, 
and ere long his quick steps had died away in 
the distance. Poor Matthew was once more 
alone, and the deep gloom settled down again 
over his soul. He once more saw the mad sea 
that bore his wife and child away; he saw the 
little child that came to bless him in after time, 
and anon his mind reached the present with its 
thoughts. He gazed into the fire awhile, and 
then he bowed his head and wept aloud. 


CHAPTER YUI. 


X COMPACT. 


Within the private room of Jonas Danton, at 
Marshfield, sat that old tory with Balfour and 
Fitzgerald. A blazing fire burned upon the 
hearth, and upon the table are uni? which the trio 
sat were several richly ornamented decanters and 
glasses. A kettle of water was standing upon 
the hob, and the sngar-bowl, nutmeg-grater, tod¬ 
dy-stick, and so on, plainly told how happy the 
party calculated to be. 

“It’s very plain," spoke Fitzgerald, whose 
tongue was already slightly thickened, “that the 
girl don’t fancy us much, and I think we’ll find 
it hard work to wean her affections from the old 
fisherman." 

“ Time will do it,” replied Danton. 

“ It will, if you don’t gojat work to oppose her 
too strongly at first,” resumed tho major. " Yon 
can see she's got spunk and grit, and you may 
be sure you'll make nothing by trying to force 
her at present. Howsomever, I’ll take her to 
Boston with me, and there I’ll show her all the 
sights, and perhaps she’ll forget all about her 
homo down here in time.” 

“ Of course," said Danton, “ there is no use in 
commencing too harshly, but then we can have 
no sympathy for such a rank, unmitigated rebel 
as Matthew Clyne is; and iho sooner such ideas 
are eradicated from the girl the better. Why, 
she is as rank as you please. She defies the 
king and all bis troops, and even wishes she 
were a man, so that she might fight with the 
rebels. Now It's my opinion that Clyne know* 
something about the missing schooner; and if 
he knows about it, why may not she girl know ?” 

"Well, perhaps she does; but then ’twont 
do to commence right off to make a fuss with 
her. I’d like to get some hold upon that old 
man. By the holy kingdom, I wish I could 
know that he knew something about that scrape, 
I’d have it out of him. Balfour, mix another 
pitcher of that toddy. Yqc make i: capitally.” 

"Ay,” answered the dumpy captain, ruing 
from his seat, and reaching over after the pitch¬ 
er. " I'll fix it, and fix it strong, too; for we 
that need so ranch strength in our profession 
must use strong drinks.” 

Of course the major laughed at this exhibition 
of wit, and while the toddy was being mixed 
Balfour indulged is a slight sally at his host. 
“Now you mustn't be too severe,” he said, • 


“for I’ve taken a sort of fancy to the gal my¬ 
self, and if a British captain of infantry offers 
his hand, your boy ’ll stand a poor chance." 

“ I acknowledge that," answered Danton, not 
at all moved by the remark; “ bat then I don’t 
fear you, for I trust your honor above your win¬ 
ning rank." 

“ Right—right, sir,” uttered the doughty cap¬ 
tain, proudly. " You need not fear, for since I 
know your son has tho prior claim, I shall not 
put myself in tho way. Ah-h-h !" he added, as 
he tasted of the beverage he had prepared, which 
consisted of equal parts of rum, brandy and 
water, with sugar and nutmeg, thereby making 
the liquid only one-third water. " That’s better 
than tho last. T 17 it, major.” 

The major did 07 it, by swallowing two tum¬ 
blers full, and then filling the third to sip while 
he talked. Balfour followed suit, while Danton 
was more moderate, he only filling his glass and 
placing it by his side to sip as ho felt inclined. 

" Now, Danton," commerced the major, whoso 
tongue was growing thicker, “to set all argu¬ 
ment aside, of course you can do as you plcaao 
about this girl. If you don’t want her to go to 
Boston with me, why, I wont take her.” 

" 0 , yes,” quickly returned tho toiy. “I 
want you to take her with you, and Abner shall 
go there and marry her. That will save all 
noise and all trouble, for when she’s once there, 
she*!! have no one to Io3k to but you; and I 
know you will not deceive me.” 

“De-de-celvc (hie) you, Danton? Never! 
I’d (hie) sooner cut off njy own (hie) boot. By 
the holy kingdom, she’s yours. She’s (hlc) 
yours, ole feller, an’ yon shaft make her your 
wife jos’ ns quick as you s’plcnse.” 

The major had got drunk very suddenly, for 
those two glasses of hot liquor, strong, and mix¬ 
ed at that, were quick and powerful in their oper¬ 
ation, And Balfour was not mnch better off, 
for twice had he already burned his nose In try¬ 
ing to drink ont of the lamp. Mr. Danton saw 
how matters stood, and he knew that if he had 
business to do it had better be done quickly; so 
he went to his desk, and in a few minutes he 
had drawn up a short instrument, the purport 
of which was, that Maior Barton Fitzccrald 
bound himself to give tho hand of his daughter 
Belinda, "the well-beloved and only child of 
said Barton,"—to Abner Danton in marriage. 
Then there was another paragraph, in which it 
was stipulated that Jonas, the father of said 
Abner, should settle upon said Belinda, the sum 
of one thousand pounds—said money to be paid 
to said Barton Fitzgerald, to be used by him as 
he may see proper. It was a fanny kind of a 
document, but then the last pai^—the idea of 
the money’s being settled upon Belinda—was one 
of the major's own. He fancied 'twocld sound 
| better so than to have it appear plainly that he 
received the money as a sort of purchase sura. 

“ There,” said Danton, as he handed thepoper 
to the major, and placed the pen and ink upon 
the table; “now you can sign that, and the 
business will be mostly settiod. You will find it 
all right." 

Fitzgerald took the paper, and after bowing 
and winking over it for some ten minutes, he 
managed to make it out. 

“On’yone 'ittle mistake, Danton,” he said, 
looking up with a comical leer. 

“Ah, what’s that?" inquired tho old tory, in 
a tone, and with an expression, which seemed to 
indicate that he feared some mistake would be 
detected. " What is it, major?” 

“Why, (hie) a veri funny mistake. "Ycr 
(hie) don't spell (hie) twelve right. Ycr (hie) 
spell it with a t an’ a e an’ a n. 'At don’t spell 
twelve, old feller—(hie) ch 1 ” 

“Ah," altered Danton. " I don’t understand. 

I guess it’s all right.” 

" Bnt it isn't though, (hie) not by a quart. 
That ere leetlc (hie) bito* difference in spellin’ | 
that one 'ittle word makes a (me) Oittcrence oz a 
matter o’ two hun'red pound. Eh ?” 

“Ten hundred was the figure, wasn't it?” 
inquired Danton, trying to look an innocence 
which he did not feel; for, in fact, he had pre¬ 
sumed a little upon the major's drunkenness. 

“ Not 'xactiy, ole feller. Jes’ make that (Me) 
twelve, an’ then it’ll be all right" 

" 0 , certainly, of course," uttered the old 
:cry, finding that he could not escape; and with¬ 
out more words be altered the numeral as re¬ 
quired, and tbeu the major wrote hit name. 

Just as toe pen was laid down. Captain Bal¬ 
four gracefully slid from his chair, and landed 
upon toe floor where he lay just as ha fell, with 
his feet under toe table, and his bead under his 
chair, while the music from Ms trumpet-like noee 
mint np loud and deep. 

** That’s jes’ like 'em,” grunted FitxgeraJd. 
“He’s drunk—drunk as a beg. I (Me) can't 
[earn ’im not to do so. He’ s a decided—dis- 
jrace (hie) to me. Ha, "ha, ha, (hie) '* fruray 
rou should make sick a ’stake (hie) in wrjtin' 
bat ere word, aren’t it? Ha, ha, ba-hee-e-e. 
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—n- for twelve. Where”* the toddy? I 
»j, ole*fcUer f you. 's &—a— 

The- major's speech grad b ally failed him. 
The toddy had been made rather strong, even for 
strongmen, and the major had drank very freely 
oMt.' For. some time ho seemed endeavoring to: 
find-out where the pitcher stood, but -before h& 
conld concentrate his confuted vision ■ his' head 
dropped forward and hit the table. This gave 
him a start, and as he attempted to discover who 
had Btrnckhimbo lost his balance,'and would 
’ hl»ve fallen* heavily to the floor had not Damon 
caught him and eased him down. In a few mo¬ 
ments afterwards the two brave men were snor- 
i ing in concert. 

It was now ah ont nine o'clock, and in a few 
minutes after this some one rapped mpon the 
door. Denton-bede the applicant enter. It was 
Abner.’ He stopped suddenly as he saw the two 
•officers, and a look of contempt stole over his 
features. 

“So quick1” he uttered, as he smelt .the 
strong fames of rum. 

" Yes,” answered his father. " They drank 
like fools while they could,sit up.” 

“Then you've.made no arrangement," said 
Abner, with a look of disaDDointment. 

“0, yes. That's all settled. I kept them 
sober long enongh for that. The girl is yours, 
my son; bnt we have concluded that sho must 
go to Boston with the major; and you can fol¬ 
low them, yon know.” 

“ That is just what I wished, father. Only I 
shall go to Boston when they go, for most as¬ 
suredly I wonld not trust Belinda with snch a 
brute as this.” 

“ Yon are right, Abner. You shall have the 
girl now, if 'twere only in spite. By the heav¬ 
ens above me, we'll see if every ragged rebel 
can lord it here. Have you seen her yet ?” 

“No; and I thought I wouldn’t to-night. 
Sho will be more composed to-morrow.” I 

“But I wouldn't intimate that she's to be 
your wife, even then, Abner, for there is no know¬ 
ing what sort of fancies she may take. If you 
will take my advice you will not broach the 
subject until you read^Boston. Let the major 
have the handling of her here. He is already 
afraid we shall spoil all by exciting the girl's 
fear. O, yon need not fear on that account,” 
the old man continued, as he noticed that his son 
was regarding the prostrate man with a dubious 
look. “Ho will not be thus often. Let him 
have the handling of her while she remains here, 
and ho may so appeal.to her dnty as a child that 
she shall not wish to run away even had ,she a 
chance.” 

“ You are right, sir, and I will he governed 
thus. I will converse with Belinda only as a 
friend, and in this way her fears of me, if she has 
any such, may be set at rest. But isn’t she a 
beauty 1” • 

“ Sho is handsome, Abner." 

“The handsomest girlintho colony, by all 
odds,” added the young man, zealously. “Bv 
my faith, I wish she’d love me. Bat she shall 
be mine, at all events. I have sworn that; and 
only death can prevent it. Ha 1. What noise is 
that?” 

“ What?" asked the old man. 

“I heard a voice in the yard, and a crushing 
of snow near the garden porch. Isn’t tIISfo 
where Belinda's room is ?" 

“Yes. She occupies the chamber directly 
over the porch.” 

“ Then there's some one there. Hark! By 
heavens, that’s a man’s voice. There’s mischief 
in the wind.” 

“ I hear nothing,” said the old man, bending 
his ear towards the designated point. 

"Bat I do, though; and I smell mischief, 
too.” 

As Abner thus spoke, he started to his feet 
and hastened from the room, for his fears 
taken a startling turn. 

CHAPTER IX 

DUBIOUS. 

Whew Bolin Lincoln reached the dwelling of 
Jonas Damon, he hesitated awhile, to calculate 
upon what plan he had better pursue next. He 
knew it would be of no use to ask to see Belinda, 
for of course he would be refused, and there was 
but one other way, and that was to hunt her up 
if he could. So he noiselessly entered the yard 
and passed around to the back side of the house, 
noticing the windows carefully as he went. He 
saw a light in one of the lower back rooms, bnt 
that was evidently the kitchen. He passed 
around by the back yard, and next came to the 
garden, which was enclosed by a thicket fence.: 

He found the gate which opened to it, and by 
this he passed in. On looking up on this side: 
of the house he saw another lighted window 
directly over the porch which guarded the en¬ 
trance to the house from the garden, but to which 
now there was no path. This window waj 
guarded by a curtain, upon which Rolin plain!} 
saw the shadow of a human form—of the head 
and shoulders. It was surely a female head, 
and was bowed, for he soon discovered what ap- 
peared to be the shadow of an arm and hand 
supporting the brow. 

The youth took a few steps nearer, and gave 
alow whistle—the same whistle which he had 
many a time joyfully given to announce his com¬ 
ing at the fisherman's cot. He saw the shadow 
move, and the head turn. The whistle was re¬ 
peated, and the figure arose. Now he knew 
'twas a female. He waited a moment more, and 
when ho saw that she still stood in a listening 
attitude, he repeated the signal. At this the cur¬ 
tain was raised, and some one looked forth. It 
was Belinda—Rolin knew from her form. He 
stretched forth his arms in an imploring manner, 
and soon the sash was raised. The youth quick¬ 
ly moved closer to the building, bnt in doing so 
he forgot his usual precaution, and his feet made 
considerable noise in the snow-crust. Bat he 
Btopped not to think of that now. 

“Belinda!” he uttered. 

“Rolin!*' returned the fair girl, for she it 
was. 

. "Will you not come to me?** the youth hur¬ 


riedly asked. “ 0, you do not wish to stay 
here ?” 

" But my father is here,” groaned Belinda, 
hesitatiagly. 

"Not -your true father, dearest. He is cot 
the one who has spent years in making you 
happy, and joyous. Hd is not the one who is 
broken-hearted now because you are away! 
Come—come with, mo!" 

"Bnt how?" 

j “ Get out upon this porch, and then yon can 
easily leap into my arms. 0, do not hesitate." 

"Alas, Rolin, I know not what to do. I told 
my father this evening that I would not leave 
him until he saw me again. He is my father, 
and as such God will hold me in obedience to 
him, so long as his commands are kind and 
right 0, Rolin, yon shall not lose me. I will 
never be else to you than I am now, until kind 
fate makes me all your own for life.” 

“ Then you would rather stay here ?” said the 
youth, almost reproachfully. 

"“No, no, no,” quickly and energetically cried 
Belinda. “ 0, I would rather go with you a 
thousand times; bnt I have given my word that 
I would not go. O, I cannot break it I can¬ 
not tell a He, Rolin.” 

“Bat 'twonld be no lie, dearest. Yon are a 
prisoner, and as such you cannot be required to 
give a pledge.” 

A moment the poor girl pondered, and then 
she asked: 

“And can yon take me home ?'' 

“Yes, yes," quickly and joyfully uttered 
Rolin. “ Come with me and I will—” 

Before he had time to finish the sentence, he 
heard a bolt move close by him, and in a mo¬ 
ment more the porch door was opened, and a 
man sprang forth with a sword in his hand. 

“ Aha—whom have we here ?’’ cried the new¬ 
comer, stopping within two yards of where Rolin 
stood. 

Onr hero was thunderstruck. He heard a low 
cry from Belinda, and on looking up he saw that 
she stood with her hands clasped. 

“ Shut down that window 1” cried Abner Dan- 
ton. “ Shnt it down!” 

“But you will not harm Rolin. He only 
came to—” 

“—sh, Belinda," interrupted the young pa¬ 
triot. "Fear not for me. Close your window 
now.” 

The maiden uttered one exclamation to her 
lover, bidding him floe, and then lowered the 
sash. 

“ Now, dog!" hissed Danton, flourishing his 
sword as he spoke, “ what means all this ? What 
are you doing here 1 Answer mo before I run 
you through!” 

But Rolin had not ventured into the midst of 
such, people unprepared, and throwing open the 
light cloak which he wore to disguise his sea¬ 
man’s suit, he drew a heavy cutlass. The first 
thought'which crossed his mind was to slay the 
man before him, then seize Belinda, and flee; 
but it only flitted across his mind—-it was not 
entertained for a moment. He could not do a 
deed quite so near like murder; A moment more 
he thought, and then ho said: 

“If you wish to converse with such weapons, 
you see I am prepared, and I assure you I un¬ 
derstand the language well.” 

"Bat what are you doing here?" the young 
tory repeated, with less venom, for the sight of 
the cutlass and Rolin's show of courage cooled 
him wonderfully. He was nota brave man. 

“ I came to see a poor girl who has been torn 
away from her homo,” returned our hero. 

"And I caught you just in time to prevent 
you from tearing her away from her father, I 
take it," retorted Abner, with much bitterness. 

"Ay,” cried Rolin; “ I would have taken her 
hence had you not come.” - 

“So I thought. But now make yourself 
scarce; and let me assure you that if you are 
ever found here again, you shall be taken prison¬ 
er—and I rather think 'twould go hard with, you 
if you should fall into the hands of the king’s 
troops.” 

“ Don't threaten me, sir!” spoke Rolin, grow¬ 
ing angry. 

“ By the host, villain 1” hissed the tory, “if 
yon aint out of this in one minute you shall be 
taken as it is! What ho, there! Soldiers !'* 

“ Stop, sir—stop,” interrupted Rolin, who sup¬ 
posed that there might be some of the English 
troops about the premises. “I.have nothing to 
keep me here, bnt ere I go I wish to give you 
one word of warning. If harm comes to that 
girl; or if, by any means, you try to make her 
your wife, I'll kill you as sure as death! Now 
mark me, for I mean it. Try to make that girl 
your, wife, and I'll plant my. sword in your heart 
though I have to hunt over all the earth to find. 
you. Now-remember this, for you. have it from 
one who does not break his word!” 

Thus speaking, Rolin Lincoln turned, and 
walked-swiftly from the place. He leaped over 
the garden feoce into the road, and when ho 
turned to look back he saw Abner Danton stand¬ 
ing just where ho had left him. Thcyonng pa¬ 
triot stepped and gazed once more towards the 
window where Belinda’s light was still burning, 
and with his hands clasped over his sword hilt 
he uttered a quick, fervent prayer. Perhaps 
'twas well for him then that he did not know 
that those two British officers were helplessly 
drunk. Had- he known that he would surely 
have made the attempt to liberate Belinda by 
force. Coaid he have shown her the new-found 
father in that situation, she would most assured¬ 
ly have fled with him. But he knew it not, and 
he turned sadly away. 

The youth had reached the outskirts of the 
village, and had begun to slacken his pace as he 
walked thoughtfully along, when be saw a dark 
object ahead of him. It seemed to be a human 
being, and was coming towards him with a sort 
of sidling shuffle. As he came nearer he recog¬ 
nized a female form, and when he had come to 
within a few feet he found it to bo none other 
than that strange being, Polly Poll. 

“ Polly,” he said, quickly, while a ray of hope 
darted to his soul, "is this yon?” 

" Sartin it be, general.** 

“lamglad to see you. Have you been to 
Matthew Cl joe's lately «** 


" No, I haven't. I wont go there, neither." 
“But why not?” 

" Because he means to kill me.” 

"O, no he doesn't. I heard him say only the 
other day that he Iorod you. He docs love yon 
very much, Polly." 

“Do you think bo?” asked the poor creature, 
eagerly. 

“I do, most certainly, for he told me so 
himself." 

,r I wish I conld be sure of it, fori should love 
to go there.” 

“ You’d Iovo to see Belinda, wonldn't you ?” 
“ Belinda ? Who’s she ?” 

“I mean Matthew’s daughter.” 

“ 0, you mean little Mercy Poll ?” 

“ Yes," returned Rolin, remembering that that 
was the namo which Polly had once before 
given her. 

“ I love that angel, general.” 

"But do you know where she is now?” 
“Perhaps in heaven." 

“No—she is at Jonas Dan ton's, in Marsh¬ 
field,” said Rolin. 

“At Dan ton's ?” uttered Polly, sharply and 
shrilly. “ What is she there for?” 

“ They have come and torn her away from 
Matthew’s cot, and carried her there; and an 
English officer came and said she was his child. 
It was Major Fitzgerald who said so*—who 
claims her as his child.” 

“ Claims Mercy Poll as his child ?” shrieked 
the woman, tearing the hood from her head and 
planting both bands in her hairJ ; “A man of 
earth claim a sister of Polly Poll as a child of 
his. You are lying! You arc cheating me!” 

“Indeed I am not. The.man did come—and 
he swore that he was Belin—was Mercy Poll's 
father—and he took her away—and she is now 
at Jonas Danton’s house. Do you know Jonas 
Danton ?” 

The old woman let her hands drop, and a cold 
shudder crept through her frame. 

“Ido know him!” she whispered, in tones 
that thrilled her hearer to tho very soul. “Jonas 
Danton pushed me ont into the snow one cold, 
stormy night, and I should have frozen had I 
been a human being. I know him well. I am 
going to see him one of these days.” 

“Bnt will you not keep yonreyes on poor 
Mercy Poll?” 

“I will keep her safe if sho needs it, depend 
upon it, general. She the child of Jonas Dan- 
ton !” 

“No, no. I said 'twas a Major Barton Fitz¬ 
gerald, who claimed to be her father.” 

“It makes no odds, general. They are all 
alike. I know 'em." 

“ Bnt you can help her.” 

"Of course I can. And I must be at it, too. 
So good-by.” 

With this the strange woman started off. 
Rolin stood there and gazed npon her until she 
was ont of sight, and then he started on his own 
way. Ho had little assurance in Polly’s doing 
anything for Belinda’s benefit, but then he felt 
sure sho would do no harm, and she might do 
some good. At any rate, dark and mystic as 
was the character of tho crazy being; the youth 
felt easier at heart, after he had seen her,, for 
she gave him basis for a hope, frail though it 
was. 

[to be continued.] 
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CHAPTER X 

THE DIB 18 CAST. 


Ton should know bet* 


Abi ran Djls tox was much moved by tho re¬ 
sult of his meeting with the young patriot Ha 
know that Lincoln was a brave, fearless man, and 
he knew, too, that he loved Belinda Clync. On 
the following morning ho related to his father 
the events of the night before, and tho result of 
their conference was, that Belinda had better bo 
taken to Boston at once. 

"I do not fear any open enemy in the world,” 
said Abner, after Major Fitzgerald had been call¬ 
ed in, 11 but these rebels are like the murderous 
Malays our pcoplo encounter in the east. They 
will mark their victims, and butcher them in the 
night." 

"Theyare murderous fellows, to bo sure," 
uttered the major, in a languid tone, for tho 
effects} of the last night's debauch was upon him 
- with-an-enervating touch; but a glass of"stiff" 
toddy had helped him some, and he was plan- 
■ ning for another one soon. 

"And, major," said the elder Dan ton, " could 
you not return to Boston sooxf ?" 

"At any time, sir. Say, to-morrow." 

" That will answer,” added Dan ton. 

"Ay,” resumed Abner," the sooner the better, 
for I am sure there is a regular nlot on foot to 
get the girl away. Early this morning I found 
that old witch of Endor, Polly Poll, nnder her 
window talking with her, and I heard some 
words about escaping from us. Once in Boston, 
and all is safe, for if Lincoln shows his face 
there we'll have him in prison so quick that ho 
wont see how it’s done. We’ll start to-morrow, 
major.” 

And* so this was settled. 

It may seem strange that Jonas Danton shonld 
hare entered into this plan so deeply, especially 
as he was at first opposed to his son’s marrying 
with tho rebel girL But the spirit of revenge was a 
deep seated principle among his incentives to ac¬ 
tion. At first ho had only consented that his son 
might stoop to wed with Belinda; but when he 
learned that she had spurned him as tho son of a 
tory, and that the old fisherman had joined her 
in it, his rage was bitter, and he resolved that 
they should be brought down to a compliance 
with the wish of his son. He held the old man’s 
secret, as wo have seen, and tho coming of Major 
Fitzgerald gave him an unlocked for opportunity 
of using that secret to a most powerful advantage. 
Tho old tory had now made up his mind that 
Belinda should wed with his son, and as it had 
• become a purpose with him he was not to bo 
turned from it. 

That evening, Major Fitzgerald sat with Be¬ 
linda alone. Ho was sober now—or, at least, 
sober enough for business, but he had just spirit 
enough in him to create a maudlin affection, and 
give him assurance. Belinda instinctively 
shrank from him as she saw his bloated face, but 
she dared not give expression to the feelings 
which moved her. Sho gazed into that countc- 
[ nance, and she wondered if the woman could be 
found who could love such a man. The major 
was quick of observation, especially when in the 
beginning of his more moderate caps, and ho 
guessed at the girl's thoughts, and that he guess¬ 
ed rightly his first remark proved. 

"Ah, my sweet child,” he said, with a show of 
feeling which his cups worked for him, “ had you 
never oeen lost to me, i snoma not do wnat x 
am cow. I have been a reckless man since I 
was left all alone. But your sweet pres race shall 
lead mo once more to joy. 0, you don’t dream 
how happy I shall make you. When we settle 
down in our own home you shall be a very 
princess—indeed you shall. Lords and brave 
knights shall do 70U homage.” 

Belinda thought that perhaps her new-found 
father might make her happy after all, and she 
resolved to try him now with a question which 
lay dearest her heart. 

“ Father,” Bhe said, speaking tho word with 
difficulty, " I hope you will do nothing to make 
me miserable.” 

"Do anything to—to—make you miserable? 

J to make you miserable? Why, how can you 


express such a thought 
ter. than that.” 

“ You will forgive me, I know, for entertain¬ 
ing the fear, when you know its cause.” The 
fair girl hesitated a moment to gain courage, and 
then she went on: “I love a noble youth, and 
our vows are plighted. If you tear mo from him 
I shall be happy no more.” 

“Who is this youth?” 

" His name is Rolin Lincoln.” 

“I shall not forbid your marrying him, my 
child.” 

“0, will you not ?” cried the maiden, starting 
from her chair and s eizin g the major's hands,. 
“ Will you let me many him ?" 

" When the time comes, my child, and he shall 
ask for your hand, I shall not refuse him.” 

. The poor girl fairly wept for joy, and Fitz¬ 
gerald knew no better than to congratulate him¬ 
self upon the happy hit be had made, for he never 
did calculate to refuse this, meaning that Belinda 
shonld be placed beyond tho power of giving her 
hand ere the young rebel could ask for it. 

" Now,” said tho major, " be seated, and I 
will give you my plans. We must start for 
Boston to-morrow." 

Belinda started np again, but soon sank back 
into her seat. She turned polo, and her lips 
trembled. 

" To-morrow!" she uttered. " 0, not so soon 
as that I” 

“But we must. Sudden business has turned 
up, and.I must return at once.” 

"And need I go with you?” 

“ Why, you wouldn’t stay hero, would you?” 
“No, no/ but I would go ho— go and see my 
kind old—protector once more. 0, you prom¬ 
ised me I should visit him." 

"Ah, but that was when I thought we should 
remain longer here. You wout have a chance 
now, I’m afraid. But some other time will do 
just as well.” 

" 0, no. Let me go now, sir. Fray do." 

“ What? go in the dark ?” 

", Yes, sir. I can reach there by nine o’clock, ; 
and I will be back at any hour ia tho morning 
you may name.” 

“Ah, my sweet child, you haven’t as much 
■ strength as you think for. ’Twould be really 
wicked for mo to let you go." 

Belinda arose and sank down upon her knees 
at tho major’s feet. 

"Let me go and see that good old man!” she 
prayed, in earnest tones. " 0, think how much 
we owe him. If you love me, and promise your¬ 
self happiness in my companionship, you will 
remember that wo owe all to him. You cannot 
refuso me this boon. 'Tis the first of my asking, 

0, do not refuse me.” 

“ Why, confound it, girl, you are worse than 
an East India Klingh. I thought nobody could 
beat them in begging, but you do. But 'tisn't 
no use. I must go to-morrow morning.” 

“But you can let mo stay a few days, a few 
hours. I will come to you in Boston." 

“ Hang it, no. What's the use ? You musi 
g°*” 

Belinda arose to her feet, and as she sank once 
more into her chair she burst into tears. She 
covered her face with her hands, and wept aloud. 

For some moments the major gazed upon her in 
silence, and could she have seen his face during 
those few moments, she would have pressed her 
suit with renewed earnestness, for he was not 
only deeply perplexed, bo: real pity stood plain¬ 
ly out upon his red visage. He was not used to 
withstanding the importunities of pretty girls, 
and he had not worn the parental authority long 
enough yet to feel its force. But he soon man¬ 
aged to overcome the emotions, and in a half- 
persuasive tone, he said : 

“Now get ready as soon as you can, for we 
must be prepared to start early in the morning. 
What things you have at Mr. dyne's, will be 
sent along in time.” 

The major started towards the door as he 
spoke, but Belinda sprang towards him. 

“ Who is going with os ?” she asked, spas¬ 
modically. 

"Nobody.” 


“Abner Danton is not going 3” 

“No.” 

“ Stay one moment O, if you would have 
mo bles3 you always, if you would see me happy, 
if you would make mo love you, and pray for 
you, let me go and see—” 

“ Hang it, girl, what's the use! It’s too late. 
You can’t go now. Wait till some other .time. 
We’ll come down here on a visit this spring." 

" Will you 3" 

“ Why, sartin I will. I have planned to come 
down hero in pleasant weather and spend a 
month or two. We’ll go then, and both of us 
stop with old ClyDC, and perhaps young Ian— 
what's his name 3” 

“ Lincoln, sir. Bolin Lincoln.” 

“ Yes, perhaps he'll be there then, and we’ll 
have a nice time. We’ll sail, and walk, and fish ; 
and young Lincoln may take it into his head 
to pop the question then, eh ? Egad, if he does, 
and docs it ship-shape, he shall have you—bless 
mo if, he sha’n't. You can write to him, you 
know, and let him know when yon are coming, 
and then he can be there. That’ll bo better than 
'twould to go poking off down, or up, there in 
the dark now, eh 3" 

In all probability the major could not well 
remember, at the close of this speech, ten con¬ 
secutive words which he had spoken, but it never- 
theless gave Belinda great comfort, for it had 
been spoken very candidly and earnestly, as 
though it were really a darling plan of the speak¬ 
er's, upon which ho placed much promise of joy 
for himself, and she believed every word of it. 
Fitzgerald saw how it worked, and he put the 
cap-shccf on by saying:. 

"Now you may have yonr choice; you may 
go off alone to-night, and be back here by sun¬ 
rise, or you may come down with me when I 
come in the spring.” 

“ 0, I would rather come then. But I may 
write a note now to be sent to Ro—;— to—my 
old protector, and tell him where L am going, 
and when wo are coming back 3” 

" Ccrtin, you may.” 

“And can you get me the writing materials ?” 
"Yes, I’ll get them right off/ and then you’ll 
write, and then get ready logo with me in the 
morning ?” 

Belinda promised, and the major left the room. 
He procured the articles desired, and sent them 
up by one of tho female domestics. An hour 
later, Belinda seat for him, and gave him a note 
directed to Matthew Clync. It was of good size, 
well filled, and securely Bcaled. 

“ You will not let Danton see it,” sho said. 

“I will not.” 

“And how will you send it?” 

"I will put it into the Sdtuato post this very 
evening, for I've got to go and put in a letter 
for Plymouth." 

With this assurance on his lips, Fitzgerald 
left the maiden’s apartment. He went to tho 
room which had been appropriated to his use, 
where a fire was burning upon tho hearth, and 
sat down. Ho first swallowed a glass of rum 
and water, and then tore open Belinda’s letter, 
and berran to read. 

"Ha, ha, ha,” he laughed, as he read on,.for 
tho chirograpby was plain and distinct, and ho 
could read it easily. " ‘ I'll learn to love him if 
I can.’ Good. She means to try, at all events. 

‘But he aren’t what you are, my more t-hnn fath¬ 
er.’ More than father. Well, that’s good. 

‘But wo shall meet again in the spring.' Will 
you? Ah, here's to ‘Dearest Bolin.’ Egad, 
she loves him. Gracious, how she can pile up 
the love on paper! * Yours now and forever.’ 
Don’t know 'bout that.” 

Tho majpr was too drunk now to have mueh 
feeling over a bare letter, though one or two sen¬ 
tences there moved him a little, and he harried 
over them. Bat ho found nothing to excite any 
ill feelings towards the maiden, for she had writ¬ 
ten nothing against him, as he had expected when 
he opened the letter. 

" Rather guess Abner'd be a Hale touched if 
he should read this,” the old fellow resumed, as 
he refolded the letter. " How she hates him 1" 

With this remark on his lips he tossed the let¬ 
ter into the fire, and when he had seen the last of 
it turn black and chaired,and then-fadeaway to 
an imperceptible ash, be turned towards the de¬ 
canter and filled his glass. He drank this off, 
and then raked up his fire rather clumsily, and 
shortly afterwards ho went to bed. At ten o'clock 
a servant came up to see that the fire was safe. 

It was one of the major’s own men. He found 
no actual da ma ge done, though the c oals were 
some of them in rather dangerous proximity to 
the floor. But he raked.them carefully up, and 
then turned towards the bed. He saw only one 
boot upon the floor, so he pulled down the cov¬ 
erlid, and pulled the other boot from hii master's 
foot. Having done this he drew np the bed 
clothes, poured out a glass of rum for himself, 
drank it off, fixed the lamp in a cate position, and 
then left the brave major to his slumbers. 


CHAPTER XI.’ 

THE PRIVATEEU'S FIE3T PltlZE. 

Matthew Uly:se soon recovered from tho 
effects of the blow he had. received upon tho head, 
but the blow upon the heart left traces not easily 
healod. Rolin was thunderstruck when he found 
that Belinda had boon taken to Boston, and his 
fears were agonizing when ho learned that Abner 
Danton had also left tho place. Our hero ascer¬ 
tained that Major Fitzgerald and Belinda had 
started for tho metropolis on the second morn¬ 
ing after his visit to Dan ton’a house, and that 
Abner did not leave until two dajs afterwards. 
Bolin went to Boston, and after somo search he 
found Major Fitzgerald, and of him he askod to 
see Belinda, but the major assured him that tho 
maiden had gone to Virginia to visit soma of her 
relatives of wealth and rank who had been restor¬ 
ed to her by. having found her father. Rolin 
asked if Abner Danton had gone with her, and 
Fitzgerald assured him that he had not. 

"I don't know -where Danton is, unless he’s 
gone to England," said the major. “ Belinda is 
in Richmond, or else farther south. And now- 
let me prove my friendship for you. My child 
has spoken highly in your favor, and for onco I 
am willing to help you. You are a marked man 
here. Your part with the rebels of the old colony 
•is known. If you are found in Boston another 
'day, even I cannot save you." 

With these words tho Englishman walked 
away. Rolin was startled, for he knew he had 
acted a conspicuous part in tho taking of the 
schooner, and feared that he might really be in 
danger. As he had nothing more to look for, ho 
prepared to start for home. Ho had learned 
that old Polly Poll was in Boston, but ho could 
not find her. He went and saw tho confidential 
agent who was to give tho patriots of Plymouth 
all tho information ho could concerning tho in¬ 
coming and outgoing of English vessels, and 
having made such arrangements with him as 
coaid be settled upon, sad-hcartcd, he turned 
away from the town. 

The further tho youth got from Boston tho 
more he believed Fitzgerald had lied to him. He 
pondered the matter ia all its bearings, and ho 
remembered now that some things that man had 
told him must be false. Then, again, when he 
thought of the way he had boon warned to leave 
tho city, he was sure it was only done to get rid 
of him. Once he was almost tempted to turn 
back; but calmer reflection told him snch a 
course would be utterly useless, for he coaid not 
hope to find Belinda without finding Fitzgerald, 
too, and that gentleman would surely have him 
imprisoned if he went there. 

Rolin reached Matthew’s cot just at night¬ 
fall, and found the old man anxiously waiting 
for him. His story was soon told, and the 
stricken ones wept together._ But other feelings 
were rife within them. There were other wrongs 
besides these private wrongs, and other sufferings 
than those they now labored under. * * 

Time had passed on—the snows of winter had 
gone, and the genial breath of spring was on tog 
earth, fanning the bads with a warmer breath, 
and coaxing the coy May-blossoms from their 
repose. Tho blow had been struck. The cry 
had been raised—tho sound had gone forth. The 
greensward of Lexington had. been baptized in 
martyrs’ blood, and Concord had heard toe roar 
of English war-notes. Tho country was aroused. 

Washing ion was with his army in Cambridge, 
and he wanted ammunition and. faod. Bolin 
Lincoln awoko from his anguish, and Matthew 
Clyne shook off, .hia. lethargy. Tho captured 
schooner was hauled out from, her resting-place 
one evening after the dusky shades had gathered 
about the earth, and fifty stout men were at 
work putting .her in sailing trim. Her masts 
were stopped; her sails beat; her sides cleaned; 
her guns hoisted out from the hold and secured 
in their places; provisions and water put on 
board, and long before morning she had disap¬ 
peared from toe harbor. No tory had seen her 
go, and probably not evco the hulk would be' 
missed from its resting-place. 

When the son arose toe schooner was off Cape 
Cod, under command of Matthew Clj ae. Rolin 
Lincoln had been unanimously chosen as second 
in command, and a stout, middle-aged fellow, 
named James Ransom, was chosen a* socoad 
mate. Sam Doolittle had been asked by Rolin 
to take the place of first mate, but be would only 
take the gunner’s berth, for he felt qualified for 
that. The crew mustered fifty-seven men in all,- 
and before nine o'clock toe watches were ar¬ 
ranged, and toe men stationed. There were 
arms sufficient, and all that was now wanted was 
to find toe enemy. They knew toxt sever*! 
store-ship* we re daily expected, and that no great 
precautions woald be taken, as toe English did 
not yet dream of finding any obstruction upon 
toe sea. - 

" I don’t know, boys,** said Matthew, as his 
men were collected aft, " what toe wo rid will 
call us, nor do I care. We know that toe Brit¬ 


ish have destroyed our provisions and stolen oar 
ammunition, and burned our building*, and thus 
we are thrown upon the flc/cnaivc. Ere long 
our noble army will want these. 1 things, and we 
must Furnish what we can. One crushing blow i 
in the beginning may seal oar fate forever.” 

For three days the schooner cruised off Massa¬ 
chusetts Bay .without Bceing anything but one 
small coaster; bat on too morning of the fourth 
day a sail was reported to toe eastward., Tho 
wind was now from tho southwest, and the 
schooner had been running to toe eastward since 
midnight, and thfi captain concluded that be was 
not far from two hundred miles distant from Cape 
Cod. Ere long tho sail was mode out to be a 
ship and standing in towards the bay with all, 
sail set. , 

“ It's surely a ship,” said Sam Doolittle, who 
had just come down from toe fore»topsaiL yard, 
leaving Ransom on the cross trees with a glass. 
"It’s a ship, fori could make out her mizzen 
top gallant-sails." 

“ Maybe a man-o’-war,” said Matthew. 

“No,” replied Rolin; "I should think not. 
“There's no man-of-war expected just now, ex¬ 
cept such as may come in convoy.” 

"Bat would such a merchantman or store- 
ship, a* that, come without a convoy ?".suggest- 
ed toe surgeon. 

• ^0, as for that,” returned Rolin, “there may , 
be several vessels under one convoy, and if ouo 
of 'cm happened to be a smarter sailer than too 
rest, she’d shoot ahead. I rather think there’s 
more behind." 

“On deck, there!” came from the second 
mate shortly after this. 

"Ay, ay," returned tho capuin. 

“ That's a merchantman, but I guess she car¬ 
ries guns." 

“An.old Indiaman, perhaps,” remarked Mat¬ 
thew, “armed against pirates.” 

“ So much the better,” cried Sam. “ What's 
the fan of takio' a poor thing that can’t offer no 
resistance. By toe. pipin' monster, we want to 
try our metal.” 

This idea met with much favor, and Mat¬ 
thew was glad to sec it, for it proved to him that 
he had men who wore not afraid of a few shot. 

In half an hour more toe ship could be plainly 
mode out from too deck, but she displayed no 
port-holes. She was a heavy craft, looming up 
rather dubiously when compared with too 
schooner. 

" I should think such a-Bhip would have guns," 
said one of toe men, who stood near toe binnacle. 

“ I guess she's got some stowed -away «omo* 
where,” returned , too captain; "and perhaps 
they'd havo them open if they knew who we were. 
They don't dream of such a thing os .a Yankee 
privateer.” - • 

By this time the ship bad. got.so near that 
Ransom could look upon her deck, and he re¬ 
ported that she had* u pretty good crew. > 

" Can you count 'em ?” asked toe captain. i 
" Pretty near, sir. I can make cut about thirty 
on her deck.” 

VAnd. does the .carry any -gnns!" 

- "I guess only one. - I con.aeo one ho 11-dog on 
her forecastle.” 

" Only.a signal,gun," said -Matthew. 

..During this time toe schooner bad cro# red the 
lino of toe ship's course, and was now to the wind¬ 
ward'of her; the latter was standing nearly due 
wesv with her larboard tacks aboard, while the 
schooner was-on. her-won toer bow, taking toe 
wind nearly.-abeam. - In a few moments she 
eased off her sheets and kept away, a little. 

"'We most lay her-to,” said toe captain. 

" Of course,” responded Bolin, ** far -we can 
never board he* while in that speed." 

" Fire one of tho starboard gnns, Mr. Doo¬ 
little,” ordered Matthew. 

"Mister Doolittle 1” soliloquized 1 Saavas ho 
cast off toe -apron lashing, and sent a hand to 
light a match. “Mister Doolittle! Wah-now 
that sounds kind o’ fanny. Who 'd’st ever 
thought it? Me—Sam Doolittle—with sach a 
handle ? How*omerer, I s’pose it’s all— Here, 
yon—I’ll jc*C> take that* match ef you please. 

•New’s tho ticey cap’n. Jes’ say toe word." 

" Fire!” ordered Matthew*. 

Sam applied toe match, and too • brass gun 
spoke handsomely. A minute afterwards toe 
ship had clewed np her courses, acd her main- 
topsail was soon to toe mast. 

“ Now, Mr. Liocoln,'* said toe captain; " I 
-want yon to run ns directly under that fallow's 
!e© main-chains.” 

“Ay, ay, sir,” responded Rolin, and placing 
himself by toe -binnacle be gave toe ne ces sa r y 
order*. The schooner was now about a qaarv r 
of a mile distant,-aod had to run down almost 
directly before the wind. The breeze was fresh, 
and the di.*tan« was made ia a very few minstes. 

The sheets were carefully manned already to 
round in toe moment toe order shoul d be given. 

The men were all armed, ready farboarding, and ” 
their hearts beat high. j 
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M Ship oh07!” shouted Clyne, as the schooner 
come near enough/ 

“Ay—oy-yi!" returned the Englishman. 

“ What ship is that f ” 

“ The store-ship, DaustaMc.” 

“ Boned for Boston f’ * 

“ Tes. What schoonerVthai ?” 

u ’Twas his majesty's schooner Asp.** 

"0, yes—lienor—" 

While this conversation was going on, Bolin 
had given the order for patting down the helm 
and rounding in, and the schooner came up un¬ 
der the ship's lee rail in fine style, the lofty sides 
and canvass of the latter taking zb c-wind all. 
. from her, so that there ■was little flapping and - 
slatting of the sails. The grapplings were nicely 
thrown, and on the next icstanttho Yankee cap¬ 
tain gave the order to board. 

Sam Doolittle was the first upon the ship's 
rail, Bolin next, and Matthew-Clyne next; and 
after them the tide set quick and strong. 

“Who’s captain here?" askeizhe .oldfisher¬ 
man, gazing, around upon the render-stricken 
Englishmen. 

“ I am," answered a short, dumpy, red-faced 
man- - 

“ Then this ship is mine,-sir; and you are my 
prisoner!" 

“Eh ?—a—your pris—ch ? For heaven’6 sake, 
sir, tell me what you mean!" gasped the dumb¬ 
founded Englishman. Not only he, but all the 
crew, were 'perfectly astounded by this move¬ 
ment, and they stood like so many electrified, 
subjects at a show. 

“Why," returned Matthew, "it means, that 
this ship is mine." 

“ But what have I done? Who sent you to 
take me ?” 

“ The patriots of the colonics sent ns, we have 
come to take every English vessel we can find. 
We are Yankees, sir. Perhaps they call ns re¬ 
bels where yon come from." 

" Ha!" gasped the captain, whoso obtuse mind 
now comprehended. “Then, you aren’t Eng¬ 
lishmen?” 

“ No, bit. We are Yankee rebels of the bluest 
kind.” 

"But there aren't no war. You don’t mean 
to say that you are commissioned by anybody to 
do this V* 

“ Yes, there is war. Your soldiers have com¬ 
menced it themselves. Blood has been spilled. 
Your army is-cooped np in Boston like the way 
we coop up geese in plantin’ time. But say— 
you aren't alone, are ye?" 

“ No, sir," cried the Englishman, while his 
eye6 brightened.' "There’sasloop-of-warastern 
with two transports, and you’d better leave us 
alone if you know whatVgood for yourselves." 

" Mr. Ransom," said Matthew, turning to his 
second mote, and speaking very rapidly and 
distinctly, “ take a glass and go aloft—up to the 
top-gallant crosstrees—and keep an eye to the 
eastward. Mind that yon 6wcep the whole hori¬ 
zon that way." Then he turned to the English¬ 
man and resumed: 

“ Now, sir, will yon surrender ?” 

The commander looked first into the Yankee 
skipper’s hard face, and then nronnd upon the 
half-hundred stout fellows who followed him. 
He saw them all well-armed, and he coaid more¬ 
over read the firmest kind of resolution on their 
faces. Then he looked upon his own men. 
There were thirty-fonr of them in all, and some 
of them had armed themselves with handspikes, 
belaying-pins, and whatever else came handy— 
pot for attack, but for defence. Not one of them 
had any kind of a regular weapon, for, though 
there were weapons on board, they had not 
dreamed of a downright attack, and hence were 
not prepared. Bnt that made little difference. 

“ Why," at length spoke the poor fellow, * I 
don’t know as I can make but one answer.” 

“ Then out with it, quick." 

"'Why, of course I must surrender. Bnt I 
can’t see how yon claim such a capture, unless 
you acknowledge yourselves to be—” 

“ Sail-ho!” at this moment came from the 
main-topgallant crosstrees. 

“Where away?" 

“Right astern." 

“ Then quick, boys!” shouted our Yankee 
captain. “Find some sort of irons as soon as 
possible. Down upon the schooner’s deck, some 
of you, and fetch ’em up. Hero—only two of 
you go. That’s enough. Bring your arms full. 
Now, boys, let’s have these fellows secured, for 
that’s the sloop-of-war astern. Take it quietly, 
my poor fellows, and yon shan’t bo hurt," Mat¬ 
thew continued to the -prisoners. " If yon make 
any resistance, it shall go hard with you.” 

The men soon returned with the irons, and 
tho work ©f patting the ship’s crew into them 
was quickly done. Some lesty fellows resisted 
from a natural habit of resisting any kind of 
force when applied to themselves, bat the tap of 
a pistol-butt quickly settled them, and ere long 
they were secure. 

“ That’s a square-rigged craft,” cried Ransom. 

“AH right," shouted Matthew. “ Como down 
now.” And then turning to his men, he con¬ 
tinued : “ Bear a hand and remove part of these 
fellows to the schooner. Mr. Lincoln, you will 
take charge of .the prize, and you may hare as 
many men as yon want.” 

“ Let me have fifteen or twenty, sir," answ ere d 
Rolin. 

“ Take twenty. Mr. Ransom, you are just in 
season. You have a list of the men. Detail ten 
from each watch to man the prize, and-mind 
that you have some good seamen." 

“ We haven’t got any poor ones, sir,” replied 
the mate, as he leaped upon the schooner’s deck, 
disappeared down the cabin companion-way, and . 
returned, almost in a moment. 

The twenty men were read off, their bags 
thrown on board, and then in a few hurried 
words the captain and Rolin agreed upon the 
course to be followed in running for Plymouth 
harbor. 

“ Kern ember,’’ said M at t hew, ns he was about 
to Kep over the side, “you probably' have a val¬ 
uable caggo. Find the chip’s beat point of sail¬ 
ing, and stick to it if yon can. Remember your 
light at night, and keep an eye on mine. Good- 
by. Well hare an overhauling in edd .Ply¬ 
mouth." 


The two commanders shook “bands with a 
beaming, joyful look of priie,^an 3 in aTew mo-, 
meats more the vessels were separated. The 
schooner shot ahead, and then Rolin gave his 
main-topsail to the wind ; let fall the courses; 
braced all np, and gafocred headway, just as the 
sloop-of-war’s lofty canvass appeared from his 
deck like a white speck on the distant horizon. * 


CHAPTER XXL 

TUB VEIX, IB EEHOVBD. 

Oxb warm, pleasant afternoon, Belinda sat in 
the chamber'which had been appropriated to 
her use. Tho house in which she was confined 
was on Bishop's Alley, leading from Milk to 
Summer Street, and now called-Hawley Street. 
Her apartment was on the second floor, and was 
furnished with all tho articles of convenience 
which she could desire. She had permission to 
range over the house at will, and several times 
she had been out into the town, but on such oc¬ 
casions the major accompanied her, for on no 
pretext was she allowed to go out alone. Though 
three months had passed away since she had been 
there she had not seen Abner Dan ton, nor had 
she heard his name mentioned bat once, and that 
was in simple coarse of conversation. From 
this the fair girl took hope, for she now believed 
that the young tory was not to trouble her. 

-But all thiB while young Dim ton was kept 
away by business which he con Id not avoid. 
News had reached the ears ; of the parent that,a 
heavy planter in Virginia, on the James River, 
had died without making any. sort of arrange¬ 
ment for the settlement of his bnsiness affairs, 
ha ring been accidentally wounded while parading 
a fiery horse, and lying from that time until bis 
death without sense. This man owed Danton 
several thousand pounds, and it became neces¬ 
sary, in order to obtain tho debt, that cither the 
father or son should go to Virginia. - The for¬ 
mer did not feel strong enough for the'work, and 
the latter was consequently obliged to go. He 
saw Fitzgerald first; made everything safe in 
that quarter, and then started off. 

Bnt to come back to Belinda: She satin her 
chamber trying to read, when her floor was open¬ 
ed, anfl Major Fitzgerald entered. He came and 
sat down by her side and asked her what 6hc 
was reading. 

“An account of that dreadful affair at Lexing¬ 
ton and Concord,” she replied. 

“Pooh—that wasn’t very dreadful, my child. 
We lost but a few men." 

“It makes little odds what the aggressors lost, 
sir,” replied Belinda, with a burning eye. “It 
is the American blood that was spilled that makes 
me shudder." 

“Ho—-this isn't a circumstance, Belinda, to 
what’s got to come.” 

“ I am sure of that, Bir. When once the ven¬ 
geance of the patriots is aroused there must be 
dreadful work. If a handful of mere rustics 
dare face such a party of troops as were Bent to 
Concord, and having faced them, drive them 
back to their quarters, yon can imagine what 
must be the result when a wholo army of them is 
raised." 

“ But perhaps a whole army of them couldn’t 
hide behind fences and rocks." 

“Nor would they wish to." j 

“You stick to the rebels yet, ch?” 

3 elinda had once before discussed the question 
of England's right here upon onr soil, and as 
the major then got angry she concluded to turn 
the subject now—and upon a subject which pos¬ 
sessed fall as much interest for her. 

“Nevermind about these things," Bhe said, 
“but tell me when yon ore going down to 
Marshfield?” 

“Ah, my child, these affairs, I fear, have shut 
np tho roads to us in that direction.” 

“How, sir ? Do you mean that you are not 
going?” 

“ We cannot go.” 

"Bnt, Bir,” cried Belinda, in tones of mingled 
fear and surprise, “ you will certainly let me go, 
as you promised. O, you will not refuse me ?” 

“ But, Belinda, we can't go. It’s no use talk¬ 
ing. The bloody rebels have blocked up all the 
roads." 

“ But they would not harm me, sir.” 

“ Wouldn’t, eh ? By the kingdom, girl, you 
don’t know ’em half as well as I do. But never 
mind this now. I only came up to see if you 
were in your room, for a friend wishes to 6ee 
you.” 

“A friend, sir?" 

“Yes—and after yon have seen him, yon may 
not wish to take the journey you propose." 

" Who is it ? It is my old friend—Matthew 
Clyne! Is it he’” 

“ You shall see soon.” 

“But tell me—is it old Matthew?” 

"It is one that loves yon most dearly, my 
child." 

The major arose as he spoke, and turned from | 
the room. Belinda was in a fever of excitement, 
and she trembled so violently that even her breath 
came and went with difficulty. i 

“ 0 ,” she uttered to herself, " if it is Matthew! 
or—or—Rolin! O, they may take me away j 
from here. They may have some means of tak¬ 
ing me away.” 

She clasped her hands upon her bosom as 
though she would keep her heart from bursting | 
forth; and thus listened for the coming footfall. • 
It came upon the stairs—it was not Matthew— | 
'twas too quick and light for that. But it might 
he Bolin’s, 

- Her door was opened—she started to her fret- 
end found herself in the presence of Abner 
Danton! 

Whh a deep groan she sank back into her chair 
and covered her face with her hands. 

“ Dearest Belinda," spoke the young tory, ap¬ 
proaching her and laying hi« hand upon her 
shoulder. 

“ Leave me, sir!” she cried, shrinking away 
from him. “Touch me not! Do not lay a 
band upon me!” 

" Bnt, sweet one, you must not treat me so. 
You know not bow I lore you." 

“Zore, sir! O, why talk of love to me, when 
you know bow I loathe and despise yon !" 


“Be careful, girl; or you may make a thorny 
-bed for yourself. I have come to offer yon my 
hear: and my hand, and I did not come to be 
refused." 

“But yon are 'refused, sir; and you. know 
ffw-t I can never accept an offer from you.' Let 
this be the last of your offers to me.” 

Danton gazed upon the lovely girl before him, 
and had he not felt sure of possessing her 'he 
would have been angry; bnt as it was, he only 
experienced a sort of triumphant feeling, which 
partook strongly of that demoniac cast which 
marks the character of rank cowards in power. 

“My dear girl,"he said, “you arc laboring 
under somewhat of a mistake. You most be, or 
you would not speak os you do. I do not really 
come a begging at your hands. No, no—you arc 
to be mine—you are mine now.” 

“ Out, liar! My father will never give you 

entrance to our doors again." 

“ Be not too sure of that, pretty one. Xonr 
father has more sense than -to throw away such 
an opportunity of bestowing his daughter’s 
hand." 

"Leave me, sir, or I shall call my father at 
once. Leave me, T say; for you shall never 
have my hand. You know bow baso you arc— 
how cowardly you mu3t be, to thus pursue a 
poor girl who you know hates you for your 
wickedness and falsehood! 'Leave me, sir 3" 

“ By the holy rood, girl, yon are going a little 
too for. Sit down, and I’ll convince you—" 

"No, no, sir; leave me. Leave me, or I’ll—” 

As Belinda thus spoke, she started towards the 
door, and would have opened it, had not Danton 
pulled her back. 

“Stop,”' he said; “you cannot leave this 
room until we have some sort of an undcr- 
slanding.’* 

“ Understanding, sir! Arc you a dolt as well 
as villain ? Do you not understand me now ? 
Let me go, sir! Let me go, orX shall call for 
help.” 

“ B ut yon shall not go. By heavens, girl, you 
shall know ere long whom you baTe to deal 
with.” 

Belinda made another effort to get away from 
Danton, bnt she failed in this, and then she ut¬ 
tered a scream which made even her companion 
start. 

“ Silence! Yea’ll start np tho whole town." 

“So I wish to, villain! Unhand me, or I 
shall—" 

Her exclamation was cut short by the entrance 
of Major Fitzgerald. 

"What is all this screaming about?” he ask¬ 
ed, as he hurried up. 

" Save me from this villain!" gasped Belinda, 
all breathless with excitement. "Send him 
away, father." 

"But what is it all?” the major asked. 
“ What have you been doing, Abner ?” 

“Simply trying to get her to say that she 
would be my wife; and when she tried to rush 
from the room I held her back, and she gave 
that unearthly screech, because I wouldn’t let 
her run away from me.” / 

“Sit down, Belinda—sit down," said Fitz¬ 
gerald. " We’ll look into this matter.” 

The poor girl obeyed, and XJantoa toot a seat 
near her. 

“Now,” resumed the major, “what docs this 
all amount to ? Belinda, what is it ?” 

“ Why, sir—this man has asked mo^-for my 
hand—he has asked me before—and I have re¬ 
fused his offer. He came now, and would not 
take my refusal, but swore I should be his at 
any rate. I asked him to leave me, and he wo aid 
not. I told him I hated him, and he began to 
show his anger. Then I would have left the 
room, but he caught me by the arm, and would 
not let me go. Then I screamed for you." 

“ That’s about tho way, major,” rejoined . 
Danton. 

“ Well," uttered Fitzgerald, regarding Belinda 
with a strange look, “ all I have to say is, you 
have acted very much like a fool. I should like 
to know what you have against this friend of 
mine ?” 

“ Sir—a—friend—” uttered the fair girl, tam¬ 
ing deadly pale, and gazing fearfully into the 
speaker’s face. “Will you not shield me from 
this man’s importunities ?" 

“ Certainly. I can very easily do that. Mar¬ 
ry him, and you may be sure he’ll importune 
you no more.” 

Belinda clasped her hands with a convulsive 
movement, and for a moment she seemed like 
one shot through the heart Bat at length she 
found utterance, and in a faint tone she mur- 
mnred : 

“And are you against me? Are yon mine 
enemy?” 

“ No, no, girl—on enemy would advise you to 
refuse this offer, but a friend, never. As I am 
your only living parent, of course I feel some 
desire to see you settled in life, and a s such 
chances as this don’t ram up every day, of 
course I have concluded to take up whh it Mr. 
Danton came to me and asked me if he might 
address yon—and I told him yes." 

“ But, sir,” cried Belinda, “you will not allow 
this to go on now that you know bow miserable 
it will moke me." 

“ Ton’ll be a fool to be miserable.” 

“A fool, sir? 0, if yon have one spark of 
feeling—one atom of uuth—you will not allow 

this." 

"Bat I mast allow it. I hare given my 
word." 

“Ay, sir, you gave your word to me. You 
cannot biftre forgotten what yon told mo *” 

“ It- makes no odd* what I told you. All I 
have to say now, is, that I have given my word 
to this gentleman, and I cannot take it back. 
You are to be his wife." 

Belinda, sprang forward and grasped the major 
fay the arm, and gazing imploringly into bis face 
she cried: 

“ Do no:—0, do not do this thing! Rill me 
if yon will—kill me at-cnee—but spare me this. 
O, listen to the prayer of a poor girl who never 
did you harm ! remember her life is in your 
hands. Spare me, O, spare me !** 

“Zound*, girl, it’* no use. I can’t help it. 
Here, Danton, you must settle your own busi¬ 
ness. Egad, I aren’t good for this kind of work.” 


41 0 , dou.’t^rire me np to him," shrieked Be¬ 
linda. “ Doa!t,give me up to him. You arc 
my father, and you can save me.” 

The major was really worked upon. With 
all his'cvil he was not the man to withstand, un¬ 
moved, the tears and prayers of a poor, defence- 
less girL He had no moral principle—not a 
particle—bur he had a heart that was not all 
bard yet, end 30mcfimts.it could bo found. H e 
felt awkward ia his present position. He looked 
into Belinda's face a few momenta, and a ray of 
hope shot athwart his face, 

“ Egad, Belinda," he suit!, “ I don’t know ex¬ 
actly what to-say. 'Bat we’ll learojou .alone 
awhile. Toe'll havo time to think then, and 
soil we.” 

As Fitzgerald thus spoke, he turned to Dan¬ 
ton anfl beckoned for him to follow. The young 
tory understood the signal, and wjthont another 
word he followed his host from the room. As 
soon as Belinda was left alone, she rushed kno 
her sleeping apartment, and threw herself upon 
the bed, and there gave way to her bitter grief, 
in hot, burning tears. 

[to be cormreom.] 
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CHAPTER XIII 

A DARKER SCEXE TET BEKIXD TIIAT YEXD. 

Evening cnme, and still Belinda was left 
alone. Her supper was brought to her room at 
the usual hoar by the woman who waited upon 
her, and she ate sparingly. When the servant 
came to take the things away, Belinda asked her 
if Minor Fitzgerald was in the house. 

“ No, ma’am,” the woman answered. “He 
went out after supper.” 

“And was there another man with him ?” 

« Ycs'm—a Mr. Danton—a very fine gentle¬ 
man. P’r’aps you know ’im ?” 

“I havo seen him,” answered Belinda with a 
shudder. " But do you know if ho is coming 
hack here?” 

“ No, ma’am, I don’t. I should think, though, 
ho was goin’ away somewhere, for I heard ’em 
talkin’ about some place somewhere.” 

With this explicit piece of Information the 
woman left the room, and Belinda retired onco 
more to her sleeping room. Nine o'clock came, 
and as she was sure of having no visitors after 
that hoar, she retired. For a long time she laid 
awake and pondered npon the scene of the after¬ 
noon. She remembered all that Fitzgerald had 
promised her, hut she knew not now how much 
confidence she could place in him. She had 
tried to feci towards him as a child should feel 
towards its parent, but she hod not yet been able 
to realize them. Sbo then wondered if she owed 
such a man the duty of a child. Here her heart 
answered ono way, and her judgment another. 
Her heart said, No; but when she came to think 
of the absolute tie between a child and its father, 
she could not answer so readily. Yet upon ono 
point she resolved before she elept: If the suit of 
Abner Danton were pressed npon her, and her 
new-found father attempted to consummate such 
a uniou, she would make her escape if she 
could. 

On the following morning Belinda had her 
breakfast brought to her as usual, and after she 
had eaten it she was left alone until near the 
middle of the forenoon. It was about ten o’clock 
when she heard a step upon tno stairs wmen sue 
know to bo the major’s, and ere long the door 
was opened, and Fitzgerald entered. 

« Well, my child,” he said, “you arc looking 
pale after your excitement. I came to offer you 
a little walk. The earth to dry, and the air is 
fresh and bracing. We will go out on to the 
Common. Zounds, the grass is as green there 
as ever it was. Will you go ?” 

“ With pleasure,” answered Belinda- 
“ But stop. You sba’n’t utter one word ou 
the walk about what happened yesterday, for I 
don’t want our pleasure marred by such al¬ 
lusion.” 

“ 0, sir, I will not—surely I will not,” uttered 
Belinda; and she gave tho promise with a sud¬ 
den thrill of hope, too, for she felt that the rc- | 
quest came from a desire to forget the affair j 
altogether; and if such wua the case, then of 
course she had reason to hope that he would 
never allow such anotficr scene to transpire. 

“Then fix at once,” said the mnjor, twilling 
his sword-knot. 

Belinda was but a few moments in getting 
rt-adv, and when they reached the street she took 
her companion’s arm. They passed into Sum¬ 
mer Street, and so on up Winter Street to tho 
Common, where they spent some half an hour 
in viewing the soldiers. Then they passed out 
by the way of Long Acre into Tremont Street, 
keeping on to Sudbury, and thence to Hillieis 
Lane, which latter place is now a part of Court 
Street, towards Cambridge and Green. 

“Are we no: walking rather far?” suggested 
Belinda, as she began to feel fatigued. 

“Xo, guess not,” pleasantly repHcdthe major. 
“I didn’t mean to come so far, but when I found 
myself here at the entrance of this lane, I thought 
we’d just call and see an old friend of mine. 
Egad, I’m thirsty, and I take it yon are tired: j 
so I'll find some wine, $md you some rot.” 1 
“ But how much farther is it ?” { 

“ Only a step—it’s right here. You wo that j 
post with a lamp on it. Well, it’s right ia there. 


up that narrow passage. Tho man that bnilt 
the house—he's a comical fellow—didn’t want to 
face tho street, so he put his house t'other way. 
You see ho originally built a garden between 
his house and the lane, but afterwards sold it for 
another to put a house on. That’s why his 
house now stands so far back. Are you very 
tired ?” 

“ 0, no, not very.” 

“Here’s the passage.” 

As the major thus spoke they entered a small, 
or rather a narrow, passage, at the entrance of 
which was an arch. Upon tho left hand of this 
passage was a solid wall of buildings, but they 
only presented their low backs, and had no win¬ 
dows looking into it from that side, while npon 
the right were three houses—low, wooden build¬ 
ings, with the doorways lower than the pave¬ 
ment, so that to enter them it was necessary to j 
step down ono step to reach the door stone. It j 
was to the third house that the major made his 
way, and when he reached it ho stepped down 
and plied tho brass knocker which adorned the 
door, if such a thing could be called aa ornament. 

Belinda was not very favorably impressed by 
tho appearance of things about her. The pave¬ 
ment was very dirty, seeming to bo used as a 
sort of place for the reception of all the offal in 
the house; and then the doorstep, which, it will 
ho remembered, was a foot lower than the pave¬ 
ment of tho passage, thus formingahandyrecep- 
taclc for dirt, was completely hidden by the rub¬ 
bish which had probably been collecting there 
for months. And the aforesaid knocker, too, 
was not a very strong index of neatness, for the 
verdigris was thick upon it, and its indentations 
and crevices were filled with dirt 

“Zounds 1” uttered the major, as he saw how 
narrowly his fair compauion regarded these 
signs, “ what a queer sort of a man old Tom is, j 
to be sure—to let things go to ruin in this way. ! 
Eh, the lazy dog! it’s lucky he's rich, or he’d 
go to destruction fast.” 

As ho ceased speaking the door was opened, 
and aa old woman showed her face. She was a 
dried up, tall, bony thing, somewhere over three, 
score, with deep-set gray eyes, tangled gray bai: 
partly collected beneath a dirty cep, and wearing 
a ragged dress of quilted woolen stuff. Her 
face was repulsive, both in feature and color. 
The former was sharp and 60 ur, and tho latter of 
a dingy yellow, not nnliko tlio hue of Scotch 
snuff. 

“ J6 old Tom within?” asked tho major. 

The woman peered sharply into the applicant's 
face, and at length answered in tho affirmative. 

“ He's up and well, isn’t ho?” 

“ Ye-es. Coom is.” 

Fitzgerald walked in, and as ho reached the 
narrow, dark hall, he took Belinda by the hand. 

“ Come,” he said, “ we’ll find more light up 
stairs.” 

“ You tremble, sir/' nttcrsd the fearful girl. 

“Eh? tremble?” 

“Yes-—your bonds tremble. IVhatisit?” 

“ Why, I’m thirsty—and perhaps tired. Hn, 
ha, ha—tremble—ha, ha, ha.” 

But the major’s laugh was a sardonic one. It 
came ont at spasmodic intervals, and was enrelv 
j forced. He led tho way up stain, and when bo 
reached the landing it was surely lighter. 

“Where’s Torn!” ho ached of th« woman, 
who still remained below. 

“ Up in the next story,” squawked the bog. 

So up another flight of stairs they went, and 
here the* came to a small square entry-way, 
with only two doors leading from it. The major 
opened the one to the left and handed Belinda 
in, and then followed her. The apartment to 
which they thus gained access was of a medium 
size, perhaps some twelve loot square, or more, 
and very well furnished. It contained a dark, 
cherry table, four common chairs, one rocking- 
chair, a sort of couch like sofa, covered with 
Nankin stuff, and a wash-stand and dressing- 
table and gloss. 

•* Take off your bor.net, Belinda,” said Fitz¬ 
gerald, as he sat down. 

“ Wo w ont stop long, sirT” r&tumod the maid* 
on, interrogatively. 


“No, not long.” 

“Then I wont remove anything. I should 
like to get home soon.” 

“ 'Twont take us long to get home after we 
start. You know we came a round-about way in 
coming, but the way home is nearly straight. 
Bat it’s curious where Tom Is. You hold on a 
minute, and I'U go and find him.” 

“ You will not be long away,” said Belinda, 
shuddering. 

“No, no, not long—of course not. I’m only 
going to find old Tom. I’ll be right back, right 
away. I’m only after Tom—I wonder where 
the fellow is ? He ought to bo here. Zounds! 
he’s a sad dog—Tom is. I wont be gone long, 
Belinda. Good-by. Ha, ha, ha, one would 
think I was going away, to hear me talk good-by 
so. Deuce take that Tom. Tom! Tom!” 

As the major closed this strange course of re¬ 
mark he opened the door and passed out, and the 
last part of his speech was spoken in the hall. 
He closed the door after him, and Belinda heard 
his steps as he descended the stairs, still calling 
after “ Tom.” 

“He looked very strangely,” murmured the 
fair girl to herself, after she could hear the sound 
of her companion’s steps no more. “And he 
talked very strangely, too. I wish ho had not 
gone.” 

Yet she tried to assure herself that all was 
right, and to pass away the timo she arose to ex¬ 
amine the scenery about the house. There were 
two windows in the apartment, ono looking to 
the west, towards Cambridge, and the other to 
the south, towards Valley Acre and Beacon 
Hill. To the west she could look down over 
i the houses to tho water of Charles River and the 
| Back Bay, and to the south she could see the for¬ 
tifications on tho hill. As she turned her atten¬ 
tion nearer to tho house she could sec that the 
building was surrounded on three sides by a very 
high fence of heavy frame-work stoutly boarded, 
the coping of which was armed with long, sharp 
spikes. This was evidently done to protect the 
few consumptive fruit trees which grew in the 
yard, and also, perhaps, to keep off robbers, for 
sorely no ono could have got over that fence 
without a ladder. 

Belinda examined all this, and then she sat 
down again but she was too uneasy to sit long. 
She wondered why her father did not return. 
Perhaps he had found “ Tom,” and they had 
sat down over a bottle somewhere else. She 
thought she would go to the door and see if she 
could hear them anywhere. She went, and hav¬ 
ing opened the door she passed out into the entry. 
She listened, but she could not hear the voice of 
her companion. After a while spent thus vainly 
she returned to tho room and sat down again. 
While her eves were wandering about the apart¬ 
ment she noticed a small door opposite tho west 
window, which had not before attracted her at¬ 
tention. She went to it and raised the latch. 

It was not curiosity which prompted her, but a 
vague idea possessed her that she might see or 
hear something of the major. The door opened 
easily, and she passed through. She found her¬ 
self in a smaller apartment than the one she had 
left; in it was a bed and two chairs. A coarse 
carpet, with warp of hempen cord and woof of 
twisted rags, covered the floor. One window look¬ 
ed from this room down into the narrow passage 
by which she had gained access to the honsc. 
She could see no one moving in the passage, nor 
could she hear any voices. She thought of rais¬ 
ing the window and locking out, but when she 
came to try it, the thing was found impossible, 
for the 6ash was all of one piece, and set firmly 
into the frame, so that it could cot bo moved at 
oil in any direction. 

By this time, Belinda began to hnvo the 
worst of fears. She had now been atone nearly 
half an hour, and she began to think of finding 
some means of egress from the place, or, at least, 
the resolved to go down and see if she could find 
her father. So she opened the door again and 
passed ont into the entry. She listened here a 
moment, and hearing nothing, she descended the 
stairs. This brought her to the hall of the se¬ 
cond floor, and when she came to pass around to 
find the other stairs which led down to the lower 
hall, she could cot find them. She found a stout 
door which she knew must be at tho head of the 
stairs, but it was closed and locked. 

YTbat could this mean ? YTus she a prisoner ? 
The though: came to her with a whelming force, 
and she leaned up against the partition as a sense 
of faintness came over her. Perhaps the door 
was locked accidentally. It might be stuck ia 
some way. Surely her father would not have 
left her thus on purpose. IV ith such vague hopes 
she knocked npon the door until her knuckles 
were sore, and then she plied her foot As tho 
reverberations of her repeated blows sounded 
through the house she stopped her clamor a few 
moments to listen—but no answer came to her 
summons. Ere long she plied her foot again, 
and thi« time she addad bar voice. Sbo called 


ont with all her might, and cro many momenta 
she heard a slip-shod, shuffling step npon tho 
stairs. In a few moments more Belinda plainly 
heard tho snapping of a lock, and when the door 
was opened the same old woman who had given 
her entrance to the house made her appearance. 

“What’s all this racket here?” she asked, 
coming into the hall and dosing the door behind 
her. 

“■Where is my father?” asked Belinda, 
shrinking away from the hag. 

“ Who's yer father?” 

“ The man who came here with me.” 

“Oho. Well—he’s gone. Yer see hizuesa 
called 'im off, an’ he bid me keep yc till he coom 
back. So rest azr, an’ doant be mnkin’ auy more 
noise." 

“Gone!” gasped the poor girl, turning 
and clasping her hands to her temples. " Gone 
and left me here! Then let me go. Let me 
go, good woman. I shall reach homo in safety.” 

“ No, no,” returned the old woman, with a 
grim, threatening look. “ Yon are safe enongh 
here; an’ morc'n that, yonr father said you'd 
stop here till ho coom for ye. So ye’ll jest stop. 
Now make yersclf azy." 

“ No, no, let me go 1 let me go!” cried Be¬ 
linda, starting towards tho door. 

“ Yo can’t, I tell yo.” 

“But I will!” persisted the terror-stricken 
girl. Fear lent her strength, and with a reck¬ 
lessness of consequence she pushed tho hag away 
and tried to open the door. 

She had got the door half-open, when she felt 
a strong grip npon her arm, and heard the shrill 
voice of the beldam in her ear: 

“ Ye'll make mitcy powerful work now tirin' 
to coom wid yer strength over old Jiloy. Coom 
back OOt of that, an’ go to yer room I” 

Belinda struggled with all her might, but the 
hag seemed to possess tho strength of an ogress, 
for she drew the fair girl back, and held her 
there. Onr heroine felt the sharp nails in her 
flesh, and the pain gave her one more resolve. 
With all her might she threw the woman from 
her, and then leaped to the door. With a quick 
movement she threw it open, and had passed 
bulf through, when she was caught again. This 
time the ogress seized her with both hands and 
drew her back; then she laid out all her strength, 
and with ono effort of her long, bony arms she 
hurled the straggling girl across the hall. Be¬ 
linda’s head came in contact with the wall, and 
beneath the effects of the blow she sank senseless 
upon the floor. 

CHAPTER XIY. 

THE BEIC-OV-WAlt. 

R6mx Liscolx found tho ship he had in 
charge to be a good sailer, and she obeyed her 
sails and helm readily. Ia heading his true 
course for the hay he was obliged to brace sharp 
up on the larboard tack, but the ship sailed well 
on the wind, and ere long it was evident that 
the sloop-of war was being Icftfartbcr nm] f-ruher 
out of the way, and by two o’clock in the after¬ 
noon the eastern horizon was clear. As soon as 
matters wero attended to on deck the young 
commander hnated up the ship’s papers, and 
found a list of all the articles on board. There 
wero provisions—beef, pork, and bread ; ammu¬ 
nition, consisting of powder, bullets, round shot, 
grape and caonistcr, of various sizes; and some 
small arms. Tho whole was represented aa 
being in charge of Sir William Hcwc, po Bolin 
knew that general must be in ono of the vessels 
astern. 

Tho men were delighted beyond measure when 
they knew what a valuable prize they had taken, 
and their hearts beat with a strong IiOjhs that 
this was but the beginning of a glorious career. 

That night the wind changed to the eastward, 
and the schooner and her prize kept on nil saiL 
The next day at noon Capo Cod was upon the 
larboard beam, and the privateer had just got in 
far enongh to lay on her course diret * for Fly. 
mouth, when a sail was discovered to the norm- 
ward and westward, in the direction of 
The wind was now northeast, and in the course 
of half an hour the strange sail was made oat to 
be a brig coming down with the wind on her 
beam. Rolin hod discovered this, and one of hi* 
men was sent aloft with * glass. He went to 
the main-topgallant cross trees, and ere tong he 
returned to the deck and reported that it w»* a 
brig*of-war, and of course an Englishman. Onr 
hero’s first movement was, to run under tho 
schooner's quarter, and hail Matthew. 

“ Schooner choy!” be shouted, as h« w* the 
old man standing by the quartcr-raiL 
“Ay, ay.” was the captain’■ rwpon**. 

“ That'* an English brig,” continued Bohn— 

" a war-brig; and she roust overhaul us. Eight 
men con take the ship into Plymouth, and the 
rest of ns had Utter come bock to the schooner.” 
“You will run her into port,” arid M*uhew. 

“ No, sir. I moit return, for I shall b* wm*- 


I ed with yon. Any eight of my men here can 
ran her in, for the coarse is now direct, and not 
. over three hours run. Shall I select eight at 
| once, and come to you with tho rest ?” 

[ Matthew Clyne conferred a moment with his 
men, and then bade Rolin do os he thought best. 

" That’s the talk,” said Rolin, turning to his 
men, “ Now, boys, wo have but a few moments 
to spare. That brig is coming down fast, for 
you see she has tho wifld on her quarter now. 
I want twelve of yon to follow mo on board tho 
schooner to meet that fallow, while tho rest o; 
you run tho ship into ’Plymouth harbor. Now 
step forward those who wish to go with me.” 

And tho whole twenty men step pod forward 
at once. 

“Well, my noble companions,” said Rolin, 
with a beaming smile, “I had expected this, and 
so have thought of an expedient.” 

As he spoko, he took his pocket-knifo and cut 
some six inches from a piece of tarred rope which 
hung over tho rail of tho stem boat. From this 
ho selected twenty yarns, and in eight of thorn 
he made a single knot. Then ho took tho bunch 
in his Lands, and bade bis men arrange them¬ 
selves. 

“Now, boys/' he said, “hero are twenty 
yams, and eight of them knotted in the middle. 
Those who draw the knotted yams will remain 
on board tho ibip.” 

He commenced with tho man at the wheel, 
and then went around to tho rest. The eight 
men who held tho knotted yam* wore disap¬ 
pointed, but they made no objections, though 
they could not repress a few murmurs of regret 
that they should havo to run away with a ship 
while their brave fellows wero haring a hand-to- 
hand conflict with their cnomy.^ 

“ Send your boat!” shouted Kolin, hailing 
the ship again. 

W tuie .fliattnow was getting his boat oil, Kol¬ 
in attended to the directions for the crew ho vsi 
to leave behind. He bado them select thoir own 
commander, which they did at onco, and wkh 
only ono dissenting vote, which came from the 
candidate himself, and which of coarse was not 
counted. 

Ere long the boat came, and Rolin, with his 
twelve followers, jumped in. Then the ship 
laid her yards, square-set her studding-sail* on 
both sides—and bore away for Plymouth, her 
captors feeling sure that with regard to her all 
was safe. 

By the time the youth and hi* men had 
reached the schooner’s deck, tho brig was within 
two miles, and coming down fast ; but Ransom, 
who was aloft with a glasi, reported that ho 
could not see any preparation* on her deck for a 
fight. 

“ Never mind,” said Matthew, “ sbeTI fight 
fast enough when she discover* who’* got tho 
schooner, so we’ll bo ready before hand. Sam, 
set your gunners at work. Where’s tho cook?” 

“ Here, sir,” answered a man whoso turn it 
was to act as cook for the then present week. 

“Are those shot in the fire ?” 

“ Yes, Rir.” 

“Then see that a good fire is kept up, for we 
want the shot red—ay, white heat if you can. 
By Jupiter, we mustn't run the risk of that fel 
low’* guns if we can help it; but we’ll board 
him if we must. I rather guea* wc can show 
'em a pretty good game of hand-to-hand work." 

“ In course wo can/' returned Sam Doolittle. 
And in his opinion all the crew were agreed. 
The Englishman was eow made out to be an 
eighteen gun brig, carrying medium eighteen 
pounders. Of course, it would bo hardly politic 
for the privateer to venture in the way of a 
broadside from such* battery, aa she could only 
present three gun* upon a aide, and twelve 
pounders at that. Yet she had one advantage. 
Her brass guns were longer than those of the 
brig, and would command a longer range. It 
wax also evident that with tho wind abaft the 
iieam, the brig was the best sailer. 

Ere long the brig'* mainsail w»* dewed np, 
and in a few moments more Ransom called ont 
from aloft, that the enemy vsi preparing for 
aetion- 

** He smell* the rat,” said Matthew. 

“Av,” returned Kolia, “ and he probably 
thinks of camhing it.” 

" We'll »ec,” wa* the remark of Sam, u he 
called for some of hi* rrrw to help him run back 
one of the gun*. Then turning to Matthew, he 
added: 

“ I ken send a shot poo tv nigh oo to her deck 
now, eap’n.” 

“ Yon may try it.” 

Sam had his gun—he eho-r the after one on 
the starboard side—charged with powder, ard 
haring pot in a solid wad of oakum aaia rated 
with salt, be next drove borne a circular piece of 
hoard prepared for the purpose- Next be ele¬ 
vated hi* gun, and then putin a round shot. He 
took a cold one this time, for be wanted to try 
the force of the charge, and —rnirtain the elrv*. 
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tioa necessary to his purpose. "When all was 
ready, the schooner was luffed a little, and the 
match applied. The range was perfect, bat the 
shot passed over the brig and .struck in the wa¬ 
ter some hundred yards beyond her. 

In a moment more the brig pat up her helm 
and fired a broadside. Her shot fell short, oil 
of them, but it waa not from lock of force, for 
they plowed np the water in a manner rather 
too savage for spent balls. 

“By the kingdom!" muttered Matthew, os 
he saw this " if those fellows elevate their guns 
a little more, and aim as well as that again, 
they'll run the risk of hurting something. Get 
your hot shot off as soon as possible, Sam." 

Just as the captain spoke, Sam had rammed 
home the screen of wood, and in a moment more 
the cook came up with the hot shot. It was 
wliite with heat, and being quickly dropped in, 
the wad was instantly driven home upon it to 
hold it, and then tho gun was elevated several 
degrees higher than before. 

"Now port your helm," cried Sam; as he 
caught the match, aud settled his eye for the 
sight. 

All watched tho gunner with anxiety, for they 
knew that much depended upon his skill. Some¬ 
thing most be done to keep the brig's broadside 
silent if poasiblo. 

At length the moment came. Sam could see 
that his gun covered the brig’s foremast. He 
applied tho match and sprang back. All eyes 
were turned towards tho brig, but the shot was 
not seen to fall. 

44 In with another,” cried Matthew. 

But even before this order was given, Sam 
had commenced to reload. He had this time 
prepared all throo of hi* t gnns upon the starboard 
side, and intended to discharge them in succes¬ 
sion. The after one was elevated first, and the 
hot shot put in; but just as he gave the order to 
port the helm, a wreath of smoko was noticed to 
curl up from the brig’s deck. 

“ She's afire I" shouted Ransom from aloft. 

" Let'r slide!" cried Jfauhew. 

" Stand by with another shot," said Sam to 
the cook; and in a moment more he fired. 

No sooner had tho after gun belched forth its 
load of iron, than tho cook dropped a shot into 
the next gun, and in less than half a minute that 
too was discharged. Sam waited not for a long 
gaze. He only assured himself that his eleva¬ 
tion was right, and then he leaped to the for¬ 
ward gun. Tho shot wae in, white with heat, 
and the match was applied. 

"The two last ones hit her," shouted Ran¬ 
som, "andher men are all in confusion.” 

Both Matthew and Bolin sprang upon the 
quarter rail, and they could sec that the brig 
was on firo. Her courses and jib were off, and 
the men could be seen in tho chains drawing 
water with all thoir might. Matthew turned to 
Bolin. 

‘'Mr. Lincoln,” ho said, " wo must rake that 
fellow. “ Can yon do it?" 

"Yes, sir.” 

" Then do so at once. Mr. Doolittle, load all 
yonr guns with doublo-hcaded shot. Wc are 
going to rake." 

"Ay, ay, sir," responded Sam, as be Bprang to 
obey the order. 

Bolin at once assumed tho dnties of sailing 
master, and be was not long in proving himself 
thoroughly acquainted with his profession. 
The schooner was very quickly brought into a 
position under tho brig’s fore-foot, and her broad¬ 
side green; and aj soon as this was done, Bolin 
immediately put his vessel about, tacking in¬ 
stead of wearing, and was soon ready for another 
broadside, without having yot exposed himself 
to tho bri2?s cruna. 

In the meantime tho firo was raging on board 
tho enemy, hut ere long 'twas evident that they 
were beginning to subdue it, though even yet 
they appeared to have no men to spare for any¬ 
thing else. Bat the firo was not now thoir only 
misfortune. At the first broadside from tho 
schooner her forward stays had been nearly all 
shot away, and at tha second her fore-tops ail 
yard was carried away. This of course parted 
the fore-topgallant sheets, so that that sail was 
also rendered useless. In a few moments after 
this the brig lumbered around with her head to 
the wind, but her commander had the presence 
of mind to discharge a broadside as be came 
arouHd, thongh without damage, however, for 
every shot passed ahead of its mark. Here was 
another opportunity for raking, and our heroes 
took advantage of it, and in less than ten minutes 
they had discharged two broadsides through the 
brig’s stern—tho first taking the starboard mam 
shrouds, and tho second carrying away the rud¬ 
der. This last event was the most decisive, for 
the brig now lay perfectly helpless, and tho pri¬ 
vateer had everything her own way. 

44 Now, boys," said the captain, “ we can do 
as we please. If wo had found it necessary to 
run that brig by tho board in order to prevent 
her from getting our prize back, of course wo 
would have doco it; but there’s no need of that 
now. I suppose that fellow has over a hundred 
men, and 'rwould bo of no use to board her now, 
for she aren't hardly worth tho risk we’d have to 
run. Wha: say ye now ?” 

" I think wo Vo shown 'em what we’re made 
of,” added Rolin, "and that’s enough. Our 
metal isn't quito heavy enough for a close en¬ 
counter. I thick we’d better follow our prize 
now, for the getting away from that fellow as 
we have is more than most people wonld believe 
ns capable of." 

It was soon agreed that the schooner should 
be at once headed for Plymouth, and it was ac¬ 
cordingly so done. The crew of the brig had 
by this time succoeded in putting out the fire, 
and the last that our privateersmen saw of her 
she was laying with her head in the wind, while 
her men were probably engaged in repairing 
damage*. 

In due timo both the privamcr and her prize 
arrived in Plymouth harbor, and there were 
shouts of joy and gladness arising on all hands. 
Most of the arena and ammunition were pat into 
heavy wagons, and were conveyed to ■Washing¬ 
ton's camp by the way of Bridgewater, Canton, 
Milton, and so on to Cambridge; and a: the 
same time a pressing request was sen: to the 


commandcr-in chief, that a commission might be 
given to Matthew Clyne and his crew. None 
such had yet been issued, but the subject was 
already in the hands of the members of Congress. 
Washington’s warmest [thanks were returned, 
together with the promise that the commission 
should be given as Boon as possible. 

CHAPTER XV. 

ax UOTLEASalrr BECOCXITJOX. 

Roux Lixcolx's first object, after haring 
seen tho ship and her cargo disposed of, was to 
make inquiries after Belinda, and to this he was 
not able to devote much time until Borne two 
weeks had passed away, for he had had much to 
attend to. The cargo of the prize ranch of it 
had been sold to merchants around Plymouth, 
and the ship itself was sold to a company from 
Salem for eight thousand pounds. The prison¬ 
ers had been confined in the old jail, but on tho 
fourth night of their confinement they broke out 
and made their escape. They were followed as 
far as Cohasset, but here they had seized upon a 
large boat, having first destroyed two others 
which were near by, and thus they made good 
their escape. Of course the news of the capture 
of the store-ship spread rapidly, and caused in¬ 
tense excitement in all quarters. Tho patriots 
were now more anxious than even that commis¬ 
sions should be at ouco given to all who would 
venture into the naval service, while the tones 
made load wailings concerning tho piratical 
| tendency of the rebels. These latter were horri¬ 
fied at the atrocious crime, and promised all 
' their aid and interest in bringing the offenders to 
jnariee. 

It was some time ere Bolin conld Ieam any¬ 
thing definite of Belinda, bnt at length, about 
three weeks after his arrival in port, he met the 
captain of a coaster, who informed him that he 
had seen Belinda Clyne only a week before walk¬ 
ing in the street, in Boston, with Major Fitz¬ 
gerald. Rolin made himself sure that the man 
was not mistaken, and then be resolved to go to 
Boston once more, and this time find the maid¬ 
en at all hazards. He knew now that the major 
bad lied to him before, but he meant to take some 
other means now besides applying to the officer. 

Matthew Clyne would have dissuaded tho 
youth from going to Boston again, for he knew 
there was much danger. 

44 Speak not of danger,” said Bolin. " With 
such an object before me, danger is but one of tho 
necessary obstacles. Were there no danger, 
why, then any child might go- I tell you, Mat¬ 
thew Clyne, I know she would come to us if she 
could, and if such is tho case, shall I remain here 
and let her live on in suffering, just because 
there happens to bo danger in the way ? When 
you gave me that noble girl to love, did I no! 
swear to love and protect her always ? Ay, 
Matthew, I did; and now I’ll do it/’ 

“ Noble boy," cried the old man, grasping the 
youth by the hand. " God bless you for your 
goodness. I did not mean that yon should sac¬ 
rifice much to such fear, but—but—" 

"Bat yon fancied that I was going to do this 
for yon?” suggested Bolin, as the captain 
hesitated. 

" Yes, Rolin, you are right. I did not at first 
stop to realize how much you had at stake. I 
rather felt as thongh ’twere my duty to go on 
this mission. But if you will go—then go—and 
may God protect you." 

"I shall disguise myself," said Rolin. “I 
shall not venture myself in Boston without being 
pretty thoroughly covered up. I’ll sail tinder 
false colors once." 

"If you find her,” murmured tho old man, 

" tell her to come to me if she can. Tell her 
how—how sad I have been." 

"I’ll tell her, and I know 'trill affect her; 
but I know she is already anxious to come home 
to you.” 

“Ah,” returned Matthew, “shehas another 
father now, and this can no more be her home." 

" Why may it not be 3” quickly cried Rolin. 

" If sbe will come with me, my home will bo her 
home, and your home shall be our home.” 

The old man again caught the youth by tho 
hand, smiling gratefully through his tears as he 
did so. 

“ God grant that yon may sneceed!” he said. 

“ Of coarse, you will not sail until 3 return ?" 

“ No. I am in hopes to have a commission 
before I sail again.” 

On the following day Rolin Lincoln was 
ready to set out. He was habited in a suit of 
plain citizen's clothes, and from an old man in 
PIvmouth who had once been a plat-actor, he 
had obtained a red wig, with a pair of stout whis¬ 
kers to match. The hair was carefully powder¬ 
ed and curled, and it altered his appearance so 
much that even Matthew Clyne hardly knew him 
at first sight. In this guise he set out on foot. 
He reached the peninsula of Hull towards the 
middle of tho afternoon, and there he found a 
boatman who agreed to cany him up to Boston 
for a crown. Ho was stopped twice on his way 
np by tho British. He gave his name as John 
Thomas, and said he was coming to Boston to 
get away from the rebels. He was allowed to 
pass on, an 1 about fonr o’clock he landed at 
Long Wharf, paid the boatman, took his small 
portmanteau, and made his way up into the 
town. He was anxious concerning Belinda, but 
he dared not go at once to Major Fitzgerald’s 
bouse, for he knew that he should thus run a 
dangerous risk of having his power to help the 
maiden unceremoniously taken from him. He 
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find Borne trustworthy person to work for him— 
some one who would be willing to help him— 
who would go to the major’s, and who would 
have wit enough to his work without " shoring 
his hand." 

In order to cony out this design, the youth 
determined to seek help from the only man in 
Boston with whom he was acquainted, and 
whom he knew he conld trust. That man was 
the patriot agent, of whom we havo btfore spoken, 
and who kept a store on Hanover Street. So 
thitherward Rolin bent his steps. He entered 
Hanover Street from Queen Street, and having 
proceeded down as far as Wing's Lane, he came 


to a shop, upon the sign of which appeared— 
" Geoboe Suptox, Groceries and other Goods” 
But the door was locked. The youth looked 
about some moments, but he could see no signs 
of any one in the store. He knew not where 
Slipton lived, 60 he looked about for some place 
to inquire. Directly around the corner, in Wing's 
Lane, was a tap-room, or tippling shop, and into 
this Rolin took his way, assured that he should 
find some one there who conld give him the de¬ 
sired information. 

When oar hero entered the room he was at 
first almost choked by tobacco smoke, but he 
soon managed to accommodate his lungs and his 
eyes to the place. Ee found himself in a moder¬ 
ate-sized apartment, one side of which was oc¬ 
cupied by a sort of bar, behind which were 
arranged some dozen casks of liquor, while in 
front were four round pine tables, and a lot of 
small wooden benches. Upon each table waa a 
box of tobacco, made stationary, and on the 
present occasion some fifteen or twenty men 
were collected around the tables smoking, drink¬ 
ing and discussing various tonics. 

Rolin looked around upon the motley crowd, 
and among them ho noticed several British sol¬ 
diers, and, he thought, two or three sailors. 
The rest of the company seemed to be composed 
of nrtizans and common people—all in good 
fellowship so far as outward appearance was con¬ 
cerned, thongh the youth thought ho could de¬ 
tect some meaning glances given the soldiers 
which did not betray tho best feeling. 

" Can any one inform me where Mr. Slipton 
can be found 3" he asked, not finding any one 
behind the bar. But just as ho spoke a man 
entered from a back room, and assumed the pub¬ 
lican's place. Ho was an elderly man, and evi¬ 
dently a Scotchman. 

“ What is it, man 3” he asked, simply hearing 
the last part of Bolin's question. 

44 1 asked if any one could tell mo where Mr. 
Slipton could be found?” explained our hero. 

By this time all eyes were turned upon tho 
new-comer. 

"Din’ ye find 'im in his shop 3" 

44 No, sir, his door is locked." 

44 Then I dinna ken at all where's he gang.” 

44 Can you tell me where he lives 3" asked Rolin. 

" O,” returned the host, " yo're no; acquaint 
wi’ 'um. Ho lives i’ the rooms over his shop. 
He may bo gang awa the while. Wait a bit, 
an' tak' a stoop o' sumthin' warm, an' ho may 
coom back.” 

Rolin knew of no better place to go to, and as 
this was close by the place where he wished most 
to stop, he concluded to wait until Slipton made 
his appearance. So ho called for a cup ol wine, 
.and was jnst upon the point of sitting down, when 
one of the men who had been regarding him 
very closely since he came in, and who was hab¬ 
ited in the garb of a sailor, arose and stepped to¬ 
wards him. 

“Look'e, stranger, haven’t we met somewhere 
before 3” the man asked, coming close up and 
looking him sharply in the face. 

44 Why—really—” uttered Rolin, taken some¬ 
what by surprise, " I know not that I ever saw 
you before.” 

The fellow exchanged significant glances with 
the companions whom, ho had left, aud then turn¬ 
ed to Rolin again. 

“ I’m sore we've met before,” ho persisted. 
44 You'll pardon me, but I do love to overhaul 
old mates. Ha’n’tyou been to sea?" 

" I used to follow the sea once,” replied Rolin, 
at a loss to understand what tho fellow was after, 
though he thought this might be a man who had 
once sailed with him. 

"How long since you Vo sailed?” pursued he. 

"May I ask what this all means?" returned 
our hero, showing his dislike to being thus 
questioned. 

44 Why—only I want to know where wo’re 
met before, that’s all." 

44 Well—I don’t think wo ever did meet before, 
so lot it rest a: that.” 

"But you’ll allow one to hunt up an old 
friend, wont ye 3” 

44 Yon may hunt up as many as you please, 
so you don’t try your search upon me anymore.” 

The fellow did not wince at all at this, bnt he 
looked at his companions again with a very pe¬ 
culiar look, as much as to say, “ Now watch 
him," and then he turned once more to Rolin, 
and in a tone mu oi peenuar meaning, no said: 

“Look'e, sir—wa’n't ye ever aboard the store- 
ship Dunstable 3” 

In an instant Rolin recognized the fellow as 
one of the prisoners who bad escaped from Ply- 
month, and who had been taken on board tho 
privateer’s first prize. In the excitement of the 
moment the youth forgot everything that could 
favor him. He forgot his disguise, and that ho 
might, by boldly denying all knowledge of any 
such ship, have escaped. But even that was too 
late now, for his very startled manner had be¬ 
trayed him, and before he could speak the fellow 
made a dexterous movement, and pulled the 
red wig from his head. The whiskers came 
with it, and there were at once revealed the 
brown curls, and full, noble features of the pri¬ 
vateer! 

[to bb co.ntixcejj.] 
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CHAPTER XV.— [continued.] 

With one blow Rolia knocked the sailor half¬ 
way across the room, and then springing towards 
the corner next the door he drew a pair of pis¬ 
tols, eoeked and presented them in an instant. 
His noble blood was up, and he forgot not only 
danger, but he also forgot all fear. 

“ I find myself betrayed,” he prononneed, in 
a deep, proud tone, “ and concealment would be 
now useless. More but a step towards me, and 
yon are a dead man ! I have set my life for the 
liberty of America, and I can lose it here as well 
as anywhere if you choose to cross me. I was 
on board the Dunstable —I was second in com' 
mand of the little schooner that took her. I was 
next in command of the ship herself when wc 
had given her a Yankee crew! I left the ship 
and went back to the schooner only when I saw 
a heavy English brig-of-war coming down on us. 

I sent the brig, a well-laden store-ship into a 
patriot port, with only eight men on board, and 
then helped cripple the brig. Ye know me now; 
and now tell me, if I star.d here alone ? Is there 
another man hero in whose bosom beats an Amcri 
can heart ?” 

As Rolin ceased speaking the fellow whom he 
had knocked down got upon his feet again, and, 
boiling over with rage, he gasped: 

“ There's a thousand pounds reward for one 
of the leaders of them pirates. At him, soldiers, 
and take him at once!” 

Upon this four soldiers arose to their feet, and 
drew their short swords. They then advanced a 
few steps, and Rolin was upon the point of mak¬ 
ing another threat when he detected a move¬ 
ment which kept him quiet. Haifa dozen of the 
stout artizans had arisen, and four'of them had 
seized the stout stools; and almost simultaneous¬ 
ly the four stools descended upon the four heads 
of the four soldiers, and their four bodies were 
prostrate upon the floor. 

But the scene ended not here. Fire more En¬ 
glishmen—three of them sailors, and two sol¬ 
diers—sprang forward upon the artizans with 
drawn weapons. Rolin saw it, and he felt it to 
be liis duty now to mix in the affray. The host 
shut and barred his door at this juncture, and as 
he did so the youth detected a stout, oaken or 
hickory staff which had stood behind the door. 

Be immediately put up one of his pistols and 
seized it. It was a noble cudgel, and with it 
raised above his head he sprung forward. At 
its first sweep one of the soldiers fell, and on 
another instant it had performed the same office 
for a sailor. In the meantime the others bad 
not been idlo, and now there was but one party 
upon their feet. 

“ Here—quick 1 my noble master,” uttered a 
stout, bold-faced mechanic, catching Rolin by the 
sleeve. “ You'll not be safe here at all. Follow 
me. There’ll be more of the infernal villains 
poking along soon. I’ll show you the way. 
Come, you aren’t afeared of me." 

The youth had seen enough of this man to 
know that he might trust him without fear, and 
he followed him without speaking a word. 

The noble fellow led the way oat through the 
same door by which Rolin had seen the ho&t en- : 
ter, and here he found a narrow entry-way which 
received light only by the glass in the doors on 
cither band. A door beyond was opened, and 
this led to a sort of cook-room, from which was 
a passage directly to the back yard; but the 
guide turned not that way. He turned to the 
left instead, and mode his way up a flight of 
stairs—and then up another Sight—to a window 
which overlooked the flat roof of an adjoining 
building. Oct through this window he clamber¬ 
ed, bidding Rolin close it after him—then along 
upon this strange path until two buildings had ] 
been crossed. Upon the roof of the third was a 
Lutheran window through which theguido made 
his way, with Rolin dose upon his beds. Here 
they descended to the basement, where they 
startled an old man and woman who were just 
eating snppcr. 

“ Wba: ? Eh ? This yon, Tom ?” nttcrcd 
the old man, his fright giving war to surprise. 

“ Yes,” returned Tom, in a harry. “Mind— 


shut your eyes now, for here comes a man yon 
mustn't see. If you’re asked if you've seen a 
rebel escaping, of coureo you’ll say no. Mind 
ye, old Adam, I’m giving escort to one of the 
noble souls that took the British store-ship, and 
beat off the brig. But ye haint seen him.” 

The old man tried to shut his eyes, but he 
couldn’t. He had to take one peep at the pa¬ 
triot; though, as he afterwards told his “gudo 
wife,” “ 'tvvasn't a fair sight. I didn't see 
'ira." 

In the meantime, the stout guide had entered 
a narrow alley which ran back towards Brattle's 
Street, and having reached very near to the end 
he stopped at a door which was reached by as¬ 
cending a short flight of steps. Ho opened it 
without ceremony, and passed in, and having 
gained the hall he led the way up the front stairs 
to a small bed room, where be stopped and faced 
his follower. 


CHAPTER XVI. 


Tin: BJsnrENT’a buss. 

■Ween Belinda came to herself all was dark 
about her. She felt a dull pain in her head, and 
a sensation of lameness in her limbs. She re¬ 
flected upon what had occurred, and it was some¬ 
time ere she could fully comprehend the events 
last fixed in her experience. She remembered 
leaving her new home with her new-found father, 
of waking upon the Common—of then keeping 
on to an out-of-the-way house, where her com¬ 
panion left her alone. Then she remembered of 
searching for some means of egress from the 
house—of meeting with the old hag, and of tho 
encounter which followed. She had a faint re¬ 
membrance of being hurt, but she could not tell 
how, though she felt sure that the woman had 
done it. 

This train of reflection brought the poor girl's 
mind to a clearer state, and she began to wonder 
whero she was. She soon discovered that she 
was upon a bed, but not the least ray of light 
came to relieve the utter darkness. At length 
she carefully arose from tho bed and stood upon 
the floor. She found tbat htr clothes had nono 
of them been removed, not even her shoes, only 
her dress had been loosened about the waist, 
and a wet doth laid upon her head. "When she 
first found herself upon her feet she felt very 
weal; and dizzy; but gradually her strength 
came to her, and her head grew more calm, 
though there was still much pain there. Awhile 
she groped around in the utter darkness, and br¬ 
and by she found a door. She opened it, and 
her heart gave a quick bound as the star-beams 
greeted her vision. But the hope was not to be¬ 
come fixed, lor, by the dim starlight, she soon 
discovered that she was in the very room in f 
which Fitzireruld had left her. when he professed i 
only to leave her for the purpose of finding his 
“ old friend.” She arrived at this knowledge 
partly by the dim outlines of things in the apart¬ 
ment, and partly by the things she could see 
without. She could see the high fence beneath 
the windows, ami the starlit water of Charles 
River in the distance. She drew a long breath 
as rfic ciune to a full knowledge of where she 
was, and once more she determined to find some 
means of escape if possible. She could now 
see objects about her quite distinctly. She went 
to the door which she knew led to tho entry, but 
it was fastened upon the outside. Her strength 
was applied, but without other effect than to 
convince tier mat escape mat way was nopciees. 
She then tried the windows, but they were both 
of them made after the same fashion as the one 
in the bed-room. The sashed were whole, and 
firmly screwed or bolted to the casement. 

After this, Belinda drew a chair to the west¬ 
ern window and sat down. The heavens were 
cloudless, and the myriad stare looked down 
upon the earth without a single veil to hide their 
twinkling eyes of light. As the poor girl gazed 
upon them her mind ran back into the past, and 
she tried if she could remember anything beyoDd 
the fond embrace of Matthew Clync. There 
ns a faint, dim thought—a sort of ideal mind- I 


dream—of something beyond that, but 'twos all 
confused, and offered no picture upon which 
memory could find one familiar thing. Sho did 
have a dim remembrance of being carried through 
deep, dark woods, and of sleeping many a time 
on a warm bosom beneath the forest trees. And 
at times she felt sure that ’twas a female who 
thus bore her so strangely abont. Yet all of life 
that had a single warm, generous thought, was 
connected with Matthew Clyne; but tbat good, 
noble man was not her father, for he had so 
admitted. 

But was Barton Fitzgerald her father! This 
question came to her mind with whelming force. 
In outward argument ho had proven his father- 
ship, but there was within tho bosom of tho 
doomed gixi a voice that continually whispered a 
negative to the idea. Eo was not what Matthew 
Clyne had been. If ho had even been kind, that 
kindness was more tho outcoming of fun and 
reckless jollity, than the deep lovo of a parent. 
Gradually her thoughts came thickly and con¬ 
fused. Matthew Clyne, Rolin Lincoln, Fitz¬ 
gerald, Danton, Polly Poll, and the old hog 
whom 6he had last seen, all crowded to her mind 
in a mass, and she bowed her head in nn abso¬ 
lute chaos of ideas. 

At length one hope—and one alone—dwelt 
npon her mind. Perhaps the major would yet 
come and take her away. He had promised to 
come back, and the old hag had assured her of 
the same result. Perhaps he had been detained 
by some unavoidable circumstance—ho might 
have received a peremptory order from his corn- 
man dcr-in-chicf—or he might have met with some 
accident; in short her hope conjured up many 
causes which might have led to his detention, 
and she tried to believe that he would soon 
come back. And this hope had the more hold 
npon her from the simple fact that she could 
not possibly conceive of any causo why sho 
fikould be left thus on purpose. 

Belinda had'been sitting by the window sure¬ 
ly an hour, and the felt faint hnd weak, so sho 
made her way hack to the littlo bed-room, leav¬ 
ing the door open so that sho might know if 
any one entered the outer apartment. She now 
found that the cause of the utter darkness in this 
bed-room was a thick curtain which waa sus¬ 
pended over the window. This she raised, and 
then, without removing any of her clothing save 
her shoes, she lay down npon the bed, and ere 
long a dreamy, uneasy slumber came to her 
relief. 

When Belinda awoke tho sun was shining 
into her window. She leaped quickly up, and 
at first she seemed surprised to find that she had 
retired without undressing; but in a moment 
more she remembered the events of the night 
before, and with a deep groan she sank back upon 
the bed. She soon arose again, however, and 
on rising to her feet she felt better than when 
she was up before from the same bed. Yet sho 
was very faint, for 6he had now been four-and- 
twenty hours without food, and even without 
drink. Sho passed out into the other room, and 
looked into the glass which hung over the dress¬ 
ing-table there. Sho was startled at first to see 
how pale and wan she looked, but she had little 
time to reflvet upon it, for at that moment she 
heard footsteps approaching her door. A key 
was turned wiih a harsh, grating sound—then 
the door was set ajar—and in a moment more 
tho old woman pushed it open with her foot and 
made her appearance with a large tray, which she 
brought and placed upon the table. 

“ Now, miss,” she said, “ I guess you'll want 
summat to cat, wont ye? Hero's 6tnff 'at's 
good, an' 1 reckon ye’il prove it. How d’ye find 
yerself this mo rain' ?” 

Belinda gazed into the woman's face Eomc 
moments without answering. She was sure she 
bad never seen so ugly and repulsive a face, for 
in the whole countenance she could not find one 
single line, or mark, or shade, that revealed tho 
presence of a soul. There seemed to be animal 
life, and human speech, and that was all. 

“ D’ye feel sore ?” the woman resumed, find¬ 
ing that Belinda did not answer. 

“ I am weak and faint,” returned the maiden. 

" I’d think that widooc ycr tcllin' it, for folks 
doantgrow strong on air. But are ye sore any 
“Not much,” said Belinda, looking into the 
woman's wire-like, bony face with a shudder. 

“ I'm glad o' that. But now coom an' eaL 
Here’s summat good, an' some coffee to drink. 

It'll make ye a nice breakfast.” 

“ Has my father come yes?” the girl asked, 
tremblingly. 

“ Not yet.” 

" O, where is he ?” Why don’t he come!” 
poor Belinda nttcrcd in agony. 

“ Mayhap he’ll be here afore long, so ye’ll be 
wise not to trouble yersclf aboot it. Coom, cut 
now, for I want to get ycr dishes oot o’ the 
way.” 

The woman turned towards the door as »be 
spoke. 


Belinda 


“ Do yon think lie’ll come soon 
faintly asked. 

"I can’t bring him, so ycr asking questions 
of me wont do ye any good. Eat ycr break¬ 
fast.” 

Tho poor girl burst into tears as the door 
closed upon the retiring form of the hag, but the 
paroxysm soon passed, and then she turned to 
the victuals which had been brought. They cer¬ 
tainly looked neat and clean. There were some 
warm muffins, and Belinda was somewhat sur¬ 
prised to observe that they were not only of the 
same shape and size, but that they also bore the 
same peculiar impress from the ornamented dish 
in which they were baked, as had marked those 
she had eaten at the major's. And the coffee, 
too, tasted jost the same, while the tarts were of 
tho same make exactly. Little did Belinda then 
think that all these things hud come direct from 
Fitzgerald's table—sho knew not but that all 
the muffin griddles in Boston were alike, and 
that all cooks followed the same culinary rule?. 

She ato heartily, and when she had finished 
she felt much refreshed. Ere long afterwards 
the woman returned and took away the things. 
Belinda did not speak to her, nor did she hardly 
dare to look upon her, for her very appearance 
was chilling. After the bag had gone and lock¬ 
ed the door behind her, tho maiden sat down by 
the window again, and there sho remained for 
nearly an h#ur. At the end of that time she 
again heard footsteps upon rhe stairs. It was 
a slow, cautious tread, and so careful in its fall 
that the girl coaid not determine whether it was 
a male or female step. But soon the key was 
turned in tho lock, the door was opened, and— 
Abner Danton entered the room! 

Belinda’s first movement was to start to her 
feet; but then, as sho saw tho newcomer tarn 
and lock tho door behind him, she sank down 
again. No sound had jet escaped her lips, for 
she was utterly astounded. After tho door bad 
been relockcd, Danton advanced towards the 
spot where Belinda *at. 

“Lady,” he said, “wc meet once mote, it 
seems ?" 

The poor girl looked up, and her dark eve 
flashed, but she did not speak. 

“ I trust,” continued Danton, “ that you will 
receive me more becomingly than you did tho 
last time.” 

“ That depends, sir, upon what yoar besiness 
may be,” said Belinda, bracing every nerve. 

“My business? Ah, whnt business but one 
can I have? If the stray lamb could speak, 
would tie ast the anxious, searching shepherd 
why he had como ?” 

“ Sir?” 

“Do you not understand me!” 

“I hope I may not bo deceived. If yonr 
simile touches my case, then you have come to 
take me back to my home.” 

| “Ay, I have, lady.” 

' “ To take me back to my — to Major Fitz¬ 

gerald 1” uttered Belinda, with sudden hope. 

“ I will take you there if you wish, for of 
course I would as lief take you there as any¬ 
where.” *"*“ 

“ Then we may go at once. I am -ready, 
even now.” 

“But I am not yet ready, lady,” returued 
Danton, while a strange look dwelt npon his 
face. “Ere you leave this place you will be¬ 
come my wife.” 

•* A on are jesting, sir, - ' spoke the maiden, 
faintly, seeming to speak •without thought. 

“ Not at all, Alias Fitzgerald, I assure you. I 
am not only in earnest, but all the powers of 
earth and heaven combined cannot take you from 
me now, nor take me from you.” 

“ You do not mean it 1” Belinda gasped, .k-p- 
ing her hands, and bending eagerly towards her 
visitor. 

“ I do most assuredly mean it, my dear girL 
Ere you can go from this place, you must he my ! 
wife.” 

“ But—but—my father—” 

“Fear not for him. He has sent me, and he 
says yon must be mine. He gave me bis plight¬ 
ed word that you should be my wife, and to that 
cud did he bring you here.” 

" How, sir ?’’ cried Belinda, in quick surprise. 
“Left me hereon purpose, do vou menu V* 

“ I do.” 

" I’ll n«t believe it!” 

** You can do as you please about that; but 
'tis true.” 

“ He could have had no reason for such a 
thing.” 

“ He had the best of reasons.’’ 

44 Ha, sir—how 

“ Why, lady—simply this : Hehad determined 
that you should be my wife, bnt he knew you 
would oppose- him to the last, and for this be was 
not prepared. He wm determined that his 
child should obey him, and ret be could not I 
bear the though: of haring to absolutely contest i 
the point again** your will and stunbomneM. < 


He wants peace, and he toldyne that rather than 
nit for ten minutes in jour presence again when 
your passions were up as they were on the lu>t 
day you spent in his house, he would see you 
shut up in a prison, and himself banished. So 
he brought you here, and bade mo como and 
make known to you his purpose. Now vou 
know it.” 

Tho maiden listened to this without once 
breathing, for even’ word bore conviction to her 
soul. She felt sure that Damon cow spoke the 
truth, for every movement and look of Fitzgerald, 
when he had brought her hither, and which sho 
had then thought so strange, was now explained. 

'* 0,1 did not think he had such a heart!” 
groaned the poor girl, after she had reflected 
awhile upon what she had heard. 

“ 'Why, this surely proves him to have a ten¬ 
der heart,” quickly returned Dantoa, “ else ho 
might have coolly withstood your tears and 
stubborn prayers.” 

" v, a nc nan naa a noble neart tic would not 
have wished to withstand them. He would not 
have wished to make me miserable.” 

“ Now you arc talking nonsense. Would you 
have a parent be governed by >urh things when 
he sees and knows his duty !” 

“Duty, sir! O, how hollow—how basely 
false, is the heart that can prompt buch thoughts! 
You know there is no duty lies that wav. Only 
the lowest passions of sense and will 1” 

“ Softly, softly, miss. You are going beyond 
jour province. You now know your father’s 
purpose, and upon that there needs no argument. 
Be my wife you must. Now when will you mi¬ 
stime that relation ?” 

“ Never! Never 1” 

“ Remember, Indy. You learc not this place 
until you are my wife." 

“ Then hero Jet me die!” 

“ Is this your decision ?” 

“Ay, it is. Bather let mo die here than make 
for myself a living hell oa earth.! Your wife I 
will never be.” 

“ Oho! now I sec yoar drift. You are stub¬ 
born yet—your will need* bending. And—mark 
me—we can do it! Do not think that you arc to 
have just the way you choose. No! for by the 
great heavens and all that in them dwell, I’ll 
have ye for my wife, or— But I wont threaten. 
Yet let mo say this: Mice you shall be, just a* 
sure as there is a God in heaven. You may he 
my wife, or not, as best suits you!” 

** I will die here—” 

“What—with your father's curses on vour 
head ?” 

“ 11c will not curse me.” 

“Bat he will, though. He’ll curse you if you 
refuse to obey him.” 

" Then let his curses come. 'Twcre better to 
die with the curse of 6ach a parent, than bear the 
living curse of such a husband !” 

As these words, spoken with powerful distinct¬ 
ness, fell upon the car of Abner Dantoti, he start¬ 
ed to his foot. His face was livid wiih rage, and 
his hands were clutched. A moment he stood 
thus, as though he would put his hands upon 
the girl before him, but ho did not move towards 
her. He only gazed into her eye, and when he 
6 poke hi* voice was low and hi<«ing, like the 
bubbling of a tailing muidron. 

“Now, girl,” he said, “you shall know to 
whom you spwik ! When I see you again, tell 
me if your will is not bent! By the powers of 
heave a, you’ve got to yield, and the Jo ng-r you 
remain sfubbora the longer shall yoa sailer. 
Mark me—yoa leave this place when you arc taj 
wife, and not before.” 

“Hold, sir!” cried Belinda, as die mao wns 
about to turn away. “ 0, who: can yoa want of 
an nr, willing wife ? lam not responsible fo rmj 
fcilings, nor can I hide them. What—0, tell 
me w hat—con you want of a wife who can only 
loathe you V 

“ I’ll tell you, lady. 'Tis because yoa loathe 
me. There are two spring* of passion in the 
human bosom, and no man has yet learned 
which, the world over, is the most powerful. 
They are, love and hate; and the strongest love 
that ever yet grew upon th* tree of the soul, can 
be changed to the bitterest hatred.” 

“ No, no, sir—yon speak falsely now. True 
love ran never be turned to hatred—never. It 
mar ta scorned and tnunpled under foot, bet it 
can never be changed to its opposite. Borrow 
may surround it, and grief shut it up within the 
dark cell of despair, but if it be true Jove the 
spark i* of heaven, and must live until earth with 
all it* hatred shall have passed away. No, no, 

'tis onl v the hot passion of the senses which you 
call love, and not the creation of a noble soul. 

True love may werp itself into a whelming sc* 
of bitter tear*.but its life even then is not quench¬ 
ed. Such lore joa newer felt 1” 

For a fall minute Abner Danton stood aid 
gared in» the glowing face of the uoMc girl 
before him. Bat he felt not the influence */. her 
pure son!—he only wondered at her eloquence, j 




r, ; 
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and, anon, gloated over the marvellous beauty 
which at that moment sat upon her face. 

“You are a philosopher,” he said, with a hit* 
ter curl of the lip, as he turned half away. “But 
I don't believe in it. I can love you if yon will 
I.t mo, and then marry you for lore. So I can 
hate yon if yon remain as yon arc now, and then 
ten thousand times more will I marry yon that 
my hate may have its foil revenge! Yon un¬ 
derstand my philosophy now. And now, let me 
tell yon all: I alone have power over yon here, 
for your father has placed you so. Ho has given 
me charge over yon, and will have no more to 
do or say with yon, until yon have obeyed h im 
by becoming my wife.* 

*' Hold once more, sir,” uttered Belinda, while 
a look of bitter contempt rested upon her face. 
“ Will he not even give Ms child the order he 
would have her obey ? Neveryet has ho spoken 
one word to me of marrying with yon, save to 
assure me that snch should not be the caso if I 
did not wish it. How how can I know that 'tis 
his order?” 

“ ion have my word, and such should surely 
be enough. In all the seeming concessions he 
has made to your whims lie has only been gov¬ 
erned by the wish not to be led to witness one of 
those scenes snch as he witnessed the last time 
wo three were together. He could not bear it, 
and to avoid it ho choso to deceive yon. Bat 
this very fact—this guardianship which I at 
present hold—should be enough. Yet yon may 
have a clearer proof if you persist. And now 
mark mo! When yon wish to leave this place, 
yon will send for me—and I am the only one 
who can come at your bidding. Send for mo, 
and I’ll come.” 

“ I’ll send when I do wish to see you, sir.” 

“Ay—and you may send much sooner than 
you dream of. But just tell old Jlley when you 
wish mo to come, and I shall be with you.” 

With these words Abner Danton turned away, 
and Belinda was once more alone. She bowed 
her head and deeply pondered upon what she had 
hoard. Sorely she could not donbt that she had 
heard the truth with regard to her father, for it 
seemed the only reasonable deduction she could 
make from all the circumstances. The thought, 
fully developed, was almost overpowering, and 
had it not been fur the stout resolution she had 
called up, she would have sank under it. 

Alas! sho little dreamed how that resolution 
was to be tried. 

CHAPTER XVIL 

X KBTAMOKPnOfl IS. 

“Upon my soul, sir, you've had a narrow 
squeak,” uttered the stout artizan, as he turned 
towards Bolin. 

“ I have, in truth," returned our hero, " and 
I may bless you for my escape.” 

“ Well, I sha’n’t refuse your thank9, as some 
would, for I rather like to have an honest man 
thank me. I tel! ye, I don’t believe iu this re¬ 
fusing to accept thanks when ye know ye’vo done 
all ye conld to help a fellow-creature out of trou¬ 
ble. But I tell ye truly—I’d 'are died afore I'd 
'a' seen yo lugged off by them 'cussed sojers— 
blow me if I wouldn't.” 

•* i neiievc you, my noble friend,” quickly rc 
plied Bolin, seizing tho man by the hand. " Suro- 
ly I may know your name 1” 

“Sartin. My name's Tom Wilson, an' if 
ever ye go down to the fenyway ye'll see my 
shop towards Hudson P'int, close by tho ship¬ 
yard. I’m a blacksmith.” 

“ My name is Kolia Lincoln, and I am first 
mato of the only Yankeo privateer that floats 
yet, I think." 

“ Bolin Lincoln ? Yo aren’t the son of old 
Walter Lincoln V* 

“ My father’s name was Walter,” answered 
Bolin, eagerly. 

“ He wa’n’t eapt'n of the old ship Cancer?” 

“ He was; and on board that ship he died. I 
was but a child then.” 

“Ay,” said Wilson, iu a softer, lower tone; 

“ that was just fifteen years ago last November. 

I was a youth of five-an'-twenty then.” 

“And I a boy of ten," added Bolin. “Bat 
did you know my father?” 

“Did I know him? Ay, that I did. Tom 
Wilson was his second mate that voyage—aa' 
Tom Wilson brought his ship home.” 

Bolin started, and tho rich blood mounted to 
his face. 

"I remember now,” ho said. “And yon are 
the man who came with tho box which contained 
my father's body!” 

“ Yes, Bolin—I am." 

“Then isn't this a work of Providcnco that 
has brought us together now!” * 

“ P’raps 'tis. At any rate, it's a stroko of 
good fortune for us both.” 

“ I don't know about that,” 6aid Bolin, rather 
dubiously. “Seems to me tho good fortune is 
a! 1 on my side, while nothing but danger is left 
for—” 

“ Stop, stop. None o’ that. By the ghost of 
Neptune,that's all the good of the tfiing. Where’s 
the goodness of helpin’ a fellow when it don’t 
cost nothin', and there aren't no danger ? Any¬ 
body'll do that. But never yon fear for mo. 
You'll find the British'11 stand morc'n this from 
me, afore they'll dare to drop a flipper on mo. 
But now tell me all about your takin' that schoon¬ 
er—an’ then about the ship—an' then about the 
brig. An’ then if yo want help, we’ll attend to 
that.” 

The two sat down, and however anxious Bolin 
may have been to inquire about other matters, 
he could not refuse this request, so be commenc¬ 
ed with the first onset upon the schooner, at 
Marshfield, and went through to the safe arrival 
of the store-ship at Plymouth; and tho intense 
interest which Wilson manifested, both in looks, 
and in sundry emphatic fjucaUtious of delight 
aud approval, more than paid him for all his 
trouble. 

“ By the immortal Peter!” cried Tom, jump¬ 
ing to his feet and slapping his ha: on tho floor, 

“ I'd 'ave given all I’m worth—every forth in’— 
to have been with ye. Bat wasn’t yo rather 
resky in cornin' here, especially when yo knew 
them ’cussed runaway prisoners were here 1" 


“Ab, that bring* me to my business here, and 
in which I want help.” 

“Help? Just name it. Your father, boy, 
was the next best friend to my mother I ever 
had. Now go ahead, and if Tom Wilson can 
help ye, ye shan't want.” 

Bolin pondered for a few moments, and he 
concluded to tell his companion his whole story; 
and he commenced. He told his love for Belin¬ 
da—told of his plighted vows, and then of all 
that had subsequently happened, in which Jonas 
and Abner Danton, and Major Fitzgerald had 
figured. He told of Belinda’s being brought to 
Boston, and of the lie the major had told him 
concerning her being in Virginia. 

"And now,” he added, “ I know 6he is in this 
town. But I dare not go to tho major's, for he 
knows of my hand in the matter of the schooner, 
and of course he will arrest me, if he secs me to 
know me. And yet I must ace Belinda. I must 
apeak with her—and if she would return with me 
ahe shall if J. can get her away. I know that 
Abner Damon is also in town, and you can judge 
how anxious I must feel." 

“By the immortal Mosc9, in course I can 
judge—an' you shall see the gal, too. I can fix 
it somehow. In tho first place I will go to the 
major's myself, and in the meantime you can 
stay here. This is my house, and yon shall see 
my wife just as soon as I go down and find out 
who’s ia tho house. I can find plenty of friends 
for ye, for let mo tell ye, Boston's full of true 
souls.” 

Bolin did not try to express his thanks in 
words, but extending his hand, he said, while a 
warm glow suffused his face: 

“ You will not refuse thanks which you de¬ 
serve, nor will I refuse that assistance which I 
need. Nor shall I attempt to thank you now. 
You can well imagine how your own heart would 
beat beneath the load of such a generous friend¬ 
ship.” 

“ I understand—I understand. If I can help 
ye, that’s all the thanks I want. But hold on a 
spell while I ran down, for I want supper off, an' 
then I take a cruise of observation around the 
major's premises this evening.” 

"With this Tom "Wilson went out, and when 
Bolin was left alone, he began to reflect upon 
tho strange circumstances that will turn np in 
the path of human life. Tho unfortunate affair 
of being detected by the British sailor had turned 
out most fortunate, and his hopes were high. 
He now remembered Wilson well, though he 
would of course never have recognized him but 
for some such accident. 

In a few moments Tom returned. 

“ Tho coast is clear,” he uttered, as ho came 
in; “ so follow me at once.” 

Bolin followed his guide down to the kitchen, 
aud there was introduced to Mrs. Wilson. She 
was a good-looking woman, short aud round, and 
fall of good nature and kindness, which seemed 
continually trying to escape through her eyes 
and lips. She received our hero kindly and ccn- 
erously, and seemed anxious to make him com¬ 
fortable, and at home. Supper was soon ready, 
and then two curly-beaded boys came bounding 
in, one about twclvo years old, and tho other 
younger. 

“Them’s my boys,” said Tom. “Thirteen 
years ago this very month, I cast anchor in Bos¬ 
ton, an' took this galliot in tow— You needn’t 
shako yer head so, Molly, for yc know ye're 
built more like one of them Dutchmen than any¬ 
thing else. An’ mind yo, too, yc never saw bet¬ 
ter sea boats nor them fellers are, eh ? But, as I 
was savin', Molly and I spliced cables, and here 
we are both moored at our anchor. I tell ye, 
Bolin, there's comfort in doors for them as has 
good wives an' little ones, even though it storms 
without. I often tell my Molly here, 'at I should 
bo a poor stick if I couldn’t find smiles and love 
at home, for I don’t find 'em much of anvwharo’a 
else. And yet there's many a poor fellow os has 
tho worst time 'neath his own roof.” 

Tom might have said much more in this strain 
if his wife hod not stopped him; but yet Bolin 
was not long ia making himself 6uro that his 
friend told the truth in every word of praise ho 
bestowed upon his wife. However, the meal was 
finished, and then Tom prepared to leave. 

“ You’d better go back up stairs again,” he 
said, turning to our hero, “for there’s no know¬ 
ing who may happen in here. Molly '11 bring 
ye a book, an’ see to your comfort while I’m 
gone; and I'm in hopes, when I come back, to 
bring ye some word of Belinda.” 

Bolin grasped the noble fellow’s hand, and 
then turned his steps once more up stairs, while 
Tom went out by a back way. Ere long Mrs. 
Wilson brought up half-a dozen books, one of 
which was a volume of Ben Jonson’s plays. 
This Bolin selected, and was soon deeply inter* 
csted in it. When it grew dark the lady brought 
up a lamp, and as sho seemed to hesitate, as 
though she wished to say something, Bolin spoke 
to her. She stopped and sat down. 

“ You’ve found a true friend in Tom, sir,” 
she paid. 

“I know it, madam,” returned tho youth, 
warmly. 

“ I'vo often heard him speak of your father, 
sir. He loved Cnpt’n Lincoln." 

A tear stole to Bolin's eye, portly in memory 
of his father, and partly called forth by the 
kindness he now experienced. 

Gradually Mrs. Wilson approached the sub¬ 
ject upon which her thoughts dwelt with the 
most desire, and that was to hear from Bolin’s 
own lips on account of his adventures with the 
British. The youth at once laid a-idc his book, 
and entered into tho recital with much spirit, and 
in this way the time passed until Tom returned, 
which was shortly after nine o'clock. 

Bolin watched the countenance of his friend 
with the utmost anxiety, but he could not tell 
much by the countenance of what the feelings 
might be within. Yet the noble fellow wore not 
a sad countenance by aay means; though there 
was not quite so much of joy there as he could 
wish to have seen. 

“ Well,” said Tom, after his wife had left the 
room. “ I’ve been to the major’s." 

“And—and—saw Belinda?” uttered the youth, 
eagerly, yet hesitatingly. 

“ Not exactly; but I saw those who knew her.” 


“And can you sec her ?” 

“ Well, I don’t know about that. The fact is, 
she aren't with the major now; but she’s in the 
town somewhere.” 

“ Not with Major Fitzgerald ?*' cried Bolin, 
in alarm. 

“Don’t bemfeared yet. We’ll hunt her up, 
Bolin ; for I’ve done something else besides sec- 
in' the major's folks. I've got another friend 
for ye, and he'll bo here to-morrow morain'. It’s 
Dick Bolton. Didn’t ye ever hear of him ?" 

“Not that I know of,” replied our hero, 
thoughtfully. 

“Well, he's a noble fellow—a comic actor—a 
play-actor. 0, 'twoald split yer sides to see 
Dick play old Jack Falstaff. Ha, ha, ha,—0, 
but he’s a noble fellow. He's coming with a 
dress for yc, an’ when yc have it on as he’ll fix 
it, yer own mother wouldn't dream 'at she ever 
saw ye afore. And ye sec, when yc have this 
on, an’ yer face fixed up to match, we’ll go into 
a regular hunt for the gal. Well find her somc- 
whcrcs, so don’t fear." 

“ But why has she left there! Did she leave 
of her own accord ?" 

“ I don’t know. All I could learn was, that 
about a week ago she walked out with her father, 
and didn't come back again; and that the next 
day an old woman came after some vittles, which 
they found was for Belinda. So sho is very 
likely in Boston, and p’r'haps shut up some- ; 
wheres. But wall find her soma w/vv." I 

Bolin asked numerous questions, bnthcelicit- 
ed no other information, and after a while the 
two descended to the kitchen, where over a bottle 
of wine, they sat and chatted in tho presence of 
Molly. 

[to be continued.] 
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CHAPTER XVTL- [continued.] 


Un the following morning, very soon after 
breakfast had been eaten, Dick Bolton arrived. 
He was a man about forty years of age, short 
and corpulent, and wearing a face of . tho most 
palpable fan and good hntnor. His conversation 
was half made np of snatches from old plays, 
nntil he came directly to the business in hand, 
and then ho took a more practical tarn. He 
brought quite a bundle with him, and having 
untied it he displayed a anit of clothes, such as 
.were then worn by men who had passed the or¬ 
dinary bounds of life. 

“ Now," said Dick, at the end of half an honr 
spent in a rattling conversation, “ we’ll fix ye so 
that your own kinsmen would bend the knee in 
reverence to your green old age. I' faith, sir. I'll 
a tale unfold from the back of your head that'll 
instantaneously add threescore years to your 
life. Eh? how that?" 


As ho spoke, he held np a wig from which.de¬ 
pended a queue of magnificent length. The hair 
was white, and the crown was of a very adroitly 
contrived oiled silk, and so arranged that it 
required a very close inspection, when once ad¬ 
justed ia its place, to tell that it was not really 
the skin of a bald pate. ’ 

“ Now these togs’ll fit yc, I'm sure," resumed 
Dick, as he shook out the breeches and long 
stockings. “last's have'em on n3 quick as wo 
can." 

So Bolin prepared for the metamorphosis at 
once. The black silk stockings were drawn on 
and they fitted to a hair. Then the breeches fol¬ 
lowed, and when they were buckled and buttoned 
about the knees, they proved .that Dick’s eye 
was good for measuring. Tho long, flapped 
waistcoat was just tho thing, and the broad- 
cuffed, deeply trimmed coat seemed to have been 
made for its present wearer. The coat was then 
removed, and the shoes were adjusted, with 
their huge buckles glittering like mirrors. The 
wig was then adjusted carefully, all the original 
hair having been securely drawn up out of sight 
and bound, and then Dick proceeded to arrange 
some colors which he had brought with him. 

“Now we’ll fix yoar face to match the dress 
and wig/’ said Dick, “ and then ye’ll be done 
for. By the piper’s cow, ye wont know yer- 
self.” 

Dick mixed his paint thoroughly, and haring 
drawn such lines as his long experience in the 
business taught him just how end where to lay 
on, he said: 

“ There, water wont wash them off, I can as- 
suro ye. When ye want to remove 'em, just 
take a little pure spirit, and that'll cat ’em off in 
a hurry. Now, Tom, what d’ye think?" 

“Taint?” uttered Tom, in a transport of 
wonder and delight; “why, his own mother 
would swear'twas her grandfather—blow me if 
she wouldn’t. Bnt let's just call up Molly, and 
see if she’ll know him." 

Molly was called up, and when she entered the 
room Kolin stood leaning upon a stoat, hickory 
staff, and trembling with apparent ago and in¬ 
firmity. The good woman gazed at him with 
astonishment. 

“ Don't ye remember old father Williams, 
Molly ?" said Tom, soberly and honestly. 

“ Surely I remember him," returned Mrs. 
Wilson, regarding Rolin, earnestly; “ but I nev¬ 
er thought he bad grown so old. And yet time 
passes swiftly away. Thirteen years ago seems 
but yesterday. You remember your little Molly, 
don’t ye. father?" 

Rolin was spared the necessity of a reply by an 
uproarons burst of laughter from Dick Bolton. 

“Don't strike me, Molly, for my impudence 
to old age," the actor cried, “but I have a 
right, sin' I made him anld mcsel’.” 

By this time both Tom and Rolin joined ia 
the laugh, and Mm. Wilson began to see into 
the mystery. After this Rolin was permitted to 
go to tho looking-glass, and at first he absolmcly 
seemed to doubt the evidence of his own senses. 
But he soon came to realize the fact of his meta¬ 
morphosis, and turning to his companions, ho 
said: 


“ I’m snre I shouldn’t know myself." 

“That’s a fact,” returned Tom. 

“And now let me tell ye a bit of secret," added 
Dick. “ You must forget entirely that you arc 
Rolin Lincoln. Don't yon even once think that 
such a man ever lived. Your narno is Adam. 
Williams, you arc fourscore and eight last 
Christmas. Yon can’t walk fast, nor stand 
straight, if ye do 'twill break yer bock. Ye 
can't help trembling—and ye can't stand without 
leaning both hands on your staff. Ye haven’t 
got a load voice, and ye can’t under any circum¬ 
stances, speak only after this fashion." And 
here he gave n perfect imitation of an old, de¬ 
crepit man. 

Rolin copied after his tutor, and succeeded 

admirably. 

“ There, sir," cricjl Dick, with a flourish, 
“you II do. Stick to jfeat, and mind your rote, 
and you’ll pass muster anywheres, and before 
anybody." 

Ere long afterwards, Rolin Lincoln was in tho 
open air. He tottered along tremulously, and 
the people in tho streets bowed reverently to 
him as he passed. Surely ho had nothing to 
fear now. 


CHAPTER XVIII. 


THE TRIED SOUL FAINTS. 


Ale that day, after Abner Danton had gone, 
Belinda saw no living person, nor did she re¬ 
ceive any more food, and late at night, wemy 
and hungry-, she threw herself upon her bed. 
She slept some, but horrible dreams disturbed 
her, and twice she had to arise to dispel the 
fearful phantoms that haunted her. On the fal¬ 
lowing morning she was aroused quite early by 
hearing some one enter the outer room, and she 
arose and went out, but not until tho intruder 
had gone. She saw something npoa the table, 
and going up to it she found a small loaf of black 
corn bread, and an eartbera mug of water. She 
started, hack ut beholding this, but in a moment 
more she remembered the threat of Danton, and 
a look of triumph rested upon her face. 

“Ah,"she uttered, “and this is the means he 
would adopt to curb my will! 0, such food is 
ambrosia, and such driuk is nectar, so that the 
partaking of it keeps him at bay.” 

And thus speaking she sat down to the coarse 
repast. Her appetite was keen, and she did 
ample justice to the loaf. But ia half an hour 
afterwards, came a darker cloud. She was sit¬ 
ting by tho window, when she heard some one 
ascending the stairs, and when the door nnened 
her new father entered. His face was flushed, 
and his step was unsteady. Belinda started up, 
but she did not speak, far she saw by the dull, 
heavy tone of the major’s eyes, that he was 
drunk. 

“ Belinda," he said, in a thick, hurried tone, 

“ I have come to tell yon that you must be tho 
wife of Abner Danton! Now, don’t ye contra¬ 
dict mo, nor disobey me, because if ye do, Fil¬ 
l'll call down dire vengeance on yer head. Ye 
bhall many him!” 

“ But, my father—" 

“Stop! I wont have a word! I’ve said all. 
You shall marry him." 

“ U, father, if you were yourself now, you 
would not speak thus. If you love me—" 

“Away ! avaunt! out! I’ll no more of it! 

By the—the—But von knowwbat I mean. I 
mean that Damon shall be your husband. Mar¬ 
ry him, and be happy; or refase him, and bo 
accursed of God far disobeying your own law¬ 
fully wed did father! Now mind yer eye. For¬ 
ward ! Don’t yc dare to disobey me! Mind, 

I aren’t a fooling now.” 

As these words left his lips, he made a dive 
for the door. But he need not have harried, lor 
Belinda wished not to detain him. She saw that 
he was not himself, and she wished not far his 
presence. After he was gone she sat down 
again, and she was not long in coming to the 
conclusion that be had made .himself drank on 
purpose to brace himself np to the task of com- 
| iug to her with that order. And this led her to 


another reflection. She asked hciself if such a 
man could feel one spark of a father’s love—and 
if ho could not, teas he her father ? 

O, how that question thrilled to her soul. 
Could that man be her father ? She could not 
dwell upon tho thought without agony. Proof 
said he was. Instinct said no. She could rea¬ 
son upon it no more, for her fear, her worst fear 
now—efiained her belief. She feared that Bar¬ 
ton Fitzgerald was truly her parent; that he had 
promised her hand to Danton, and that ho would 
not now break that promise. Also, that her re¬ 
fusal had made him angry, even to ugliness, 
but that his father’s heart was softened in her 
presence. Yet, bolding bis pledged word above 
all else, he did not hesitate to sacrifice to it all 
parental love. Let her mind wander with hopo 
as it would, she came back to this hypothesis at 
last. 

The day passed away without a visit from 
any one else, and just as the sun sank behind the 
western highlands she ate up the last of her 
loaf. She passed another night of wakeful, 
dreaming slumber, and on the following morn¬ 
ing she found another loaf and mug of water. 

Thus she passed three more days, and on tho 
morning of the fourth she encountered Jiley', for 
such she bad learned was the hag's name, just 
as she was coming in with tho bread and water. 

“ Well, miss." said the woman Bruit- “Knw I 
much longer d’ye 'xpcct to live in this way ?" 
“As long as they choose, I suppose." 

“But ye can be clear, can’t ye ?" 

“ I know not how.” 

“ Why, the gen’lm’n told me as yon would 
be clear when ye became his wife." 

“ Then I shall live here nntil I die," calmly 
responded Belinda. She had no more thoughts 
of trying to move the hag's heart to compassion, 
so she only answered her questions. 

“But jc don’t wont to live on bread and 

water?" ' .. - - . ......... ., . 

• “Yes. I like it.” 

” umpn i" And with this Jiley set down her 
things and left. 

On the next morning from this, Belinda found 
that Jiley hod been there before her in tho outer 
room, but the aspect of her food had become 
changed The bread was not only reduced one- 
half, but it was dry and mouldy. She ate a piede 
of it, but it was ungrateful. She next raised the 
mng to her lips, she took one swallow, and the 
vessel dropped from her hands. The water was 
brackish, warm and nasty, utterly nauseating! 

A fearful shudder passed over her frame, and 
with a deep groan she sank back. 

• “ God of mercy l” she uttered, " and will they 
do this ? Will they starvo me, inch by inch, to 
death?" 

“ Yes!” uttered a voice at tho door. 

The poor girl looked quickly np, and saw her 
father. She sprang towards him and sank down 
upon her knees. 

“ Mercy! mercy 1” she prayed. 

“ Not a bit of it,” replied Fitzgerald. “ Ye’ll 
have no mercy on mo. Once I gave my solemn 
word to Abner Danton that you should be his 
wife, and I can’t perjure myself. Whatever be¬ 
falls yon here is of yoar own make, and you 
must abide it. When yoaarc willing to obey 
me, yon can send far either me or Abner—we 
shall both come together. Remember—I only 
ask yon to obey me." 

"v, ana in tnat obedience bo ever miserable!” 
“Nonsense! Stuff! I know better. Don- 
ton’s rich and good-looking, and if ve treat him 
with even a decent share of respect, he’ll make 
a loving and kind husband. I thought I’d come 
this morning and see how you stuck it out. Yon 
undcretand me now.” 

“ Water! water!” gasped the poor girl, as 
her father turned awav. 

“ Yuu’ll need a husband first!” was the cool 
response. 

“One drop!” 

“ You shall swim in it if yon choose, when 
you send far your husband." 

“ But—’’ 

“1*11 hear no more !" 

The major quickly started through the door¬ 
way as he spoke, and shot and locked the door 
after him. Belinda heard hts retreating footsteps, 
and when she could hear him no more, she sank 
down upon the floor, with her face buried in her 
nands, ana groaned in the deep agony of her 
soul. She was weak now, and gradually a sense 
of faintness overcame her, and she was soon lost 
to all the horrors of her situation in a fit of 
ntter u neon scion mess. 

It was near noon when Belinda became fully 
eons< fans of things about her, and the first move 
dent she made was towards the ware- mng. 

She raised it to her lips, bnt she could not drink 
the disgusting contents. Her lips were dry and 
crackled, her tongue parched and furred, and 
her head hot and aching. She thought not of 
food—she thought not of fiiendf—she only I 
thought of water—water—water! She remem- I 


bered a little brooklet in tho woods, where a 
silvery spring bubbled np from beneath a huge 
rock, and then ran off through a mossy artery 
by winding fantastic ways, notv dwelling for a 
while in a sandy basin, as if to repose, and anon 
leaping away over a pile of rock*, and then rush¬ 
ing on with merry voice and song. 

Many a time had the fair girl knelt besido this 
brooklet with her birchen dipper, and scooped 
np the icy, sparkling water, to quench her thirst. 
And now that brooklet came back to her mind. 
She could think of nothing else, and all her de¬ 
sires wero turned upon that well remembered 
song of the gashing waters. It now seemed to 
her that far one sweet, enrapturing draught from 
that cool spring she would'give years of servi¬ 
tude and suffering. She went to her bed and 
threw herself upon it. Her tongue grew more 
hot and parched, and her lips were dry like 
ripened husks. 

’• u, uoa ! -r she cried, “ how long must this 
be!” And there came np an answer—low and 
fearful—“ Thou shalt marry him!" 

“Water! water!" groaned tho afflicted one, 
as the fever burned in her blood. And the 
same low, searching voice answered. “ Yon 
shall have it when you send for yonr husband!’’ 


The sun looked red and gloomy ns it seemed 
1 to rest upon the tops of the western hills, for a 
dense vapor had gathered upon the water, and 
tho blinding rays of the day-king were all drank 
np. The doomed girl looked ont upon the mist- 
conquercd orb, and all her hopes and joys of 
life seemed centered in it. Earth was fading 
fast, and the spirit yearned for tho rest which 
was refused her here. The thirst had now be¬ 
come intense. Since the noon of the day before 
she had tasted no drink, and the fever had now 
reached to every part of her system. In the 
agony of a bursting soul she bowed her head to 
ponder upon the grim fate that stared her in the 
face. 

Had there been bnt the two considerations—of 
death, or marriage with Abner Danton, she 
would have suffered on, at least while her soul 
held its power. But the voice of her father— 
his command and h:a malediction—were thrown 
into the scale, and the beam turned! 

She looked oat once more, and the snn’s up¬ 
per disk was just visible. She watched it until 
it had disappeared, and then she started to her 
teet. She rushed to tho door, and kicked upon 
it with her fact, and with all the strength she 
could command she called for Jiley. Ere long 
the stops of the ogress sounded upon the stairs, 
and in a few moments more she entered the room. 

“ Water! Water!" gasped Belinda, with her 
hands clasped, and her body bent forward. 

“ Shall I call Mr. Damon?” asked the hag. 

“ O, mercy!" 

“ Then ye don't want it ?" 

“ Yea! yes! Call him! Bat give me water 
first!" 

“ Yo shall have it right awav!" 

“The water first! The water first! 0 
water! water!" 


CHAPTER XIX 


TIIE CLOUDS IN* ONE quarter begin to eou. 

AWAT. 


WiTn slow, feeble steps, old Adam Wil- 
Iiams, for so wo will know him now, took his 
way towards the dwelling of Major Fitzgerald. 
He reached the house, and just as he was upon 
the poiut of plying the knocker, the major him¬ 
self ascended the steps from the street. Tho 
first searching glance of the officer’s eyes made 
the old man wince perceptibly, but a firm assur¬ 
ance of the impeDetrablencss of hi* dhguwe 
quickly restored his composure, and he greeted 
the major freely. 

“ This is Major Fitzgerald’s house, is it not?" 
Adam asked. 

“ Yes, sir; and I am that man." 

"Ah, I am happy to see you. My name it 
Adam Williams. Perhaps you may hare heard 
of me?” 

“ Can’t say that I ever did. But come, walk 
in; and we'll talk of that when we are seated.” 

So Fitzgerald ltd the way, and the old man 
fallowed. 

“ Yon may think it strange that I should call 
upon you tbni,” said Adam, after they had be¬ 
come NCuted; " but I could not resist the tempta¬ 
tion to come once more and see my old home. 
For many years I have lived in the country, bat 
me reoets are increasing mere, ana I wuned to 
escape from them. Ah, air, I cannot forget all 
my king ha* done for me." 

” Right, old father—right,” uttered the major, 
enthusiastically. “If all the colonist* woald 
fael so they might have peace and plenty. Bat 
they are fools ! Fools, sir, Isay. Then Bos¬ 
ton was originally yonr home’” 

“ Boston, sir ? Ay, not only Boston, hut this j 
very house.” j 


Our old man had made him»elf sufficiently 
sure that his host knew nothing about tho form¬ 
er inhabitants of the house, and as he knew the 
building was a Terr old one, ho ventured upon 
this excuse for his visit. He handled his voice to 
perfection in its tremulous accents, and in all 
other respects he maintained tho peculiarities of 
decrepid old age. 

“Ah," returned the major, “did you lire in 
tliis house ?" 

"For manyyears,” said Adam, feeling tlint 
circumstances fully justified the equivocal course 
he was pursuing. “And you will not wonder, 
sir, that I should feel a longing desire to see the 
old homestead once more. But do not fear, I 
mean not to afilict you with my presence, long.” 
“ Tut, tut, man; it's yon who mustn't fear. 

| By my soul, you are welcome. Bat let’s talk 
with something to oil our tongue*, for, to tell you 
the truth, mine is kind o' dry. What sayyou to 
a bottle of old Mudeira!" 

“If it would not be taxing your generosity 
too far—" 

" Pooh, not at all.” And as the major thus 
spoke, he reached up to the mantel and rang a 
small bell which stood there. 

ThL* was just what the visitor could most 
have desired. He saw at a glance that Fitz¬ 
gerald had already been drinking, and that he 
showed its effects plainly. Another bottlo might 
loosen his tongue so that even important secrets 
might be got from him, for the visitor's purpose 
was to obtain from him a most important in¬ 
formation. 

A servant quickly presented himself at tho 
ringing of the bell. ^ 

“A couple of bottles of that old Madeira," or¬ 
dered the major. “Aha," he uttered, with a 
peculiar smack of his lips, taming to his guest, 

- gooa wine is £«x*2. x conia live on it. it not 
only gives growth to the soul, bat it exj»nds 
-tirehears,-and warms tho system. What, what 
should wc do without it?" 

“ It is truly a blessing," returned the old man, 

“ a blessing which, when wisely used, can hardly 
be excelled." 

The major had his mouth made np for a reply, 
but the appearance of the wine at that moment 
prevented the speech. The glosses were set, the 
corks drawn, and the wine poured cut, and for 
nearly half an hour the conversation turned upon 
the relations between England and the colonies. 
But at the end of that time the wine had mount¬ 
ed into the major’s head in such quantities that 
his tongue began to swing very loosely. Ilis 
visitor thought that he miuht venture now noon 
the subject that lay so near his heart. 

“ By the way, major," he said, in a jolly, off¬ 
hand tone, at tho same time pouring out more 
wino for his* ho«t and a little far himself, “how 
happens it that I don't sec your daughter hero ?" 

“Eh? My—daughter? Ha, ha, ha. Why 
wbut d’ye (hie) me«n ?" 

“I was told you had one of the handsomest 
daughters in town.” 

“ Ohoo*o— yen, yes. Bat she aren't here 

now." ‘ 

"Ah, gone away on a visit, I suppose ?" 

“ Ha, ha, ha—yes. She hat gone on a vim;." 

The visitor felt a sudden fear that ho audit 
yet miss ms oiyect, iSut he resolved to pu*h 
on. 

“ Well, here’s to her health," uttered tho old 
man, “ and may she never give you any trouble 
in selecting a husband." 

“By Jupiter, I’ll go that," cried the major, 
tossing off his glass. " The vixen ! aren’t sho 
already given mo trouble enough ?" 

“Ah, has she ?" 

“ Ay, she ha* ; and enough of it, to,” 

“Then I know how to pity you, for I one© 
had a ca‘e of the same kind- 1 once wished a 
child to marry.” 

I “And was (hie) sho stubborn ?" 

' “ Yes, very." 

“Then what d'ye do?” 

“ I shut her up.” 

“And did that bring her to?” 

“Yes, perfectly." 

“Then she wasn’t so stubborn as mine U. 
Jebossphat! *bc sticks it out Hke a manrr." 

“ Bat what arc the circumstances ?" 

" Why, I want her to (hie) marry with just 
the finest fellow yon ever saw—sod—and—(bic) 
she wont! Now aren’t that a go?" 

" I should think it wa*. But perba;* too 
haven't shut her up tight enough. Ye don’t 
make her feel yonr wishes, Yonocgbt to take 
her away from home, and pot her somewhere 
where she can’t see her friends." 

" By the power*, haven’t I dooe jest (Me) that 
thing. I’ve done it, sir, mud yet (hie) she sacks 
itout.” 

** I think I eo«ld bring her to," said the old 
man, a Ster a few moment* of thought. 

"Eh 1 Do ye, though 1 " 

I’m sure I rooJd. Why, you msy think I 


exaggerate the matter, but I speak from rtpe- f 


rz 
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ricnco when I assure you that I would willingly 
wager my head that I could make her marry 
whom I wished.'* 

14 You don't (hie) mean it,” uttered the major, 
with expressive eagerness. 

4, I know it. Could I have her under my en¬ 
tire control for one week, I would give my head 
away if she did not within that time marry ns 
I bade her.** 

“Bat could ye (hie), could ye make her mar¬ 
ry the man she now (hie) refuses ?" 

"I should have but to speak the word. Let 
me command it, and within the week she should 
obey." 

44 And will ye do it ?” 

“ With pleasure, if 'twould please you.” 

“By Jehosaphat/twould (hie) moke me bless¬ 
ed. You shall do it. You shall make me 
• blessed—-I'm blessed if you sha’n’t. We’ll go 
aa’ Bee her now.” 

“No, no, not now, major, for I have other 
business on my hands for to day and to-morrow.” 
44 But-ye'll do it?** 

44 1 should like to.” 

44 Then ye shall. Ye'll do it next day after 
to-morrow ?” 

44 Yes. But how far is she from hero ?” 

• 44 0, not a great ways.” 

For a moment old Adam was at a loss how 
to proceed, for ho did not like to ask a direct 
question. But his wits favored him. 

44 1 did not know,” he said, “but that we 
might make a call to-morrow, if she were any¬ 
where in the direction of my bosiness.” 

“ Have you any business near HUlier’s Lane?” 
the major quickly asked. 

44 Not to-morrow. Then she's in that neigh¬ 
borhood, I suppose ?’* 

44 Yea. I found good, safe quarters for her 
there—up a little ways from (hie) the street. 
Glorious old place, with a snug wo— a — — eh, 
(hie) a' old woman to look out for her. Only 
the old hag in the house.” 

“ Is it at old Molly’s house ?** 

44 No, taint no Molly. It’s Jiley, this woman 
(hie) is—old Jiley.” 

The old man sought to know no more. He 
had gained enough for his purpose—aU he had 
even hoped to gain, and now he was ready to 
leave. Ho excused himself on the ground of > 
business, and though urged to stop and 44 crack 
one more bottle,” he tore himself away. 

“ Remember,” said the major, as they started 
towards the door; “you'll be here day after (hie) 
to-morrow, and make the girl marry him.” 

44 1 wont forget.” 

44 But ye'll do as ye said ?” 

44 She shall marry if she lives.” 

44 Good! I’ll trust ye. Como early, so't we 
can crack a bottle, ye know.” 

The visitor promised, and then turned away. 
Several times on his way towards Tom Wilson’s 
house he found himself walking rather faster 
than hreappearance would seem to warrant, and 
with considerable exercise of self-control, he kept 
his moderation from running away from him. 

It was just dinner-time when he reached Tom's 
dwelling, and he was not a little surprised on 
entering to find Mrs. Wilson in tears; and. with 
considerable fear he asked what hud happened. 

“It's them ugly soldiers, Mr. Lincoln, that 
navo come and carried poor Tom off. U, it 
they should shoot him!” 

“And this is all on my account,” cried Rolin, 
throwing off his three-cornered hat and sinking 
into a chair. 

“No, no—no itaint. Tom bid me say to you 
not to worry a bit. But 0, if they should shoot 
him !” 

44 Of course they will not dare to shoot him, 
Mary.” 

“ 0, you don’t know what the villains dare 
to do.” 

And poor Molly was just going into another 
paroxysm when Rolin placed his hand upon her 
arm, and said: 

44 Fear not. I will save him. Only tell me 
what they said when they took him.” 

44 Why, sir, you see there was a sargent and 
six soldiers come and asked for Thomas Wilson, 
and when poor Tom asked what they wanted of 
him, they told him ho was arrested for rescuing 
a pirate from the hands of the king’s troops. 
Wont they shoot him ?” 

“No, Mary, they will not,” replied oar hero, 
starting to his feet, “for I shall at once go and 
deliver myself up. They will very quickly give 
him in exchange for me.” . 

“ No, no,” vehemently exclaimed Mrs. Wil¬ 
son, 44 you must not do that.” 

“ But I shall do it, for your husband shall 
not lie in prison on my account, I can assure 
you. 0, what a payment ’twould be for all his 
kindness to me to now let him suffer in myplacc^ 
No, Mary, get your dinner, and believe me I’ll 
send him home to eat it. If I never make my 
escape from their power, you will at least remem¬ 
ber me as one who had too much honor and 
gratitude to allow my friend to—" 

Rolin was interrupted by the loud stamping 
of feet in the hall, and while the good woman 
started with fresh alarm, the door was thrown 
open, and Tom Wilson himself rushed into the 
room. 

44 Clear 1 Clear!” he cried. 44 All safe, 
Molly!” 

He spread out his great stout arms as he spoke, 
and his wife uttered one low c of joy, and tusU- 
cd to their embrace. 

'‘They couldn’t harm me, dear Molly, for 
they dare not.” 

As soon as the passage of joy was over, Tom 
gave an account of what had happened. 

14 Yu see the sojers carried me right up to the 
Province House, an’ I was taken before General 
Gage almost as soon as wo got there. He told 
me I had been accused of aiding and alxttinq, 
ho called it, the escape of a pirate. In course 
I was astonished, an* he saw it. I told him I 
was in the tap-room, an’ *at a man came in and 
set down. The next thing I knew there was a 
row, an’ I saw one of my cronies knocked down, 
so I pitched in. I didn’t know no pirate, nor 
didn’t know what all the row was about. But 
I come pooty near getrin’ floored when them 
three sojers come in an’ swore ’at I knocked down 
two of cm’, -an’ then logged you off through a back 


way. But I hooked to ’em. I swore ’twos the 
feller that got knocked down ’at I lugged off, an’ 
*at I saw yon ran out at the door. I Btuck to 
this like a leech, an’ by-and by, the old general 
whispered with somebody ’at stood side of him, 
an’ I heard him say—this other chap—just as 
plain as could be, these words: said he, 4 Guess 
I wouldn’t. He’s one of the most popular men 
in that part of the city, and if yc harm him for 
helpin’ a friend off you’ll make more fuss than 
ye can take care of.* That’s just what the feller 
said, an’ then they let me off, only the general 
preached a sermon to me first.” 

“It’s lucky you come as you did, Tom, or 
Mr. Lincoln, here, would have been lost, sure.” 
14 Eb ? How’s that ?” asked Tom, in wonder. 
44 Why, he was going to give himself up.” 
"Give yourself up?” uttered Wilson,turn¬ 
ing to Rolin. 44 Ye wasn’t goin’ to do such a 
foolish thing?” 

44 1 should have done it in fifteen minutes more, 
Tom, if you hadn’t come.” 

“But they’d *a* hung ye.” 

“ Very well—I should have died with the con¬ 
sciousness that an honest heart wasn’t breaking 
on my account. Of course they’d have set you 
free for me.” 

44 Would yc have done that, Rolin Lincoln ?” 

44 How could I have helped it ? Why, had I 
known that you were suffering for me, you, and 
your wife anti children, I should never have held 
up my head again.” 

“ God bless ye for a noble fellow, then,” Tom 
uttered, while the tears started to his eyes, at the 
same time grasping his guest by the hand, 44 1 
don’t blame ye, for I should sartinly ’a’ done the 
samo myself. But I’m yours now. I’ll stick to 
ye till ye get dear of Boston. An’ now, have 
yc found out anything about Belinda CJyne ?** 
“Yes, Tom. I know pretty near where she 
is.” And thereupon onr hero related the inci¬ 
dents of his interview with Major Fitzgerald. 

“Jiley? Jiley?” muttered Tom to himself. 
44 Why, I know where she lives. Up Hillier’s 
Lone, in a narrow alley—furthest house up. I 
made a set of hinges for her money-chcst, and 
went up to pat ’om on:” 

“Then we can save her?” 

“In course we can.” 

[CON'CLCPED SEXT WEEK.] 
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CHAPTER XX. 

AN UNWELCOME INTEXJSION. 

Old Jiley soon returned, and in her hand 
she boro an earthem pitcher, which she sat down 
upon the table, and then quickly left the room. 
Belinda noticed her not—she only saw the pitch¬ 
er, and with one low sob of gratitude she grasp¬ 
ed it in her hands. To her lips she pressed it, 
and one long, sweet draught sent the cooling, 
grateful sensation over her^STolo system. It 
was with absolute difficulty that she removed the 
vessel from, her lips, for she had reason onongh 
left to tell her that much danger stood in the 
way of too much of the beverage at first. She 
waited a while, and then she drank more—nor 
did shostop until the pitcher was empty. 

A little while, and the fair girl's senses were 
calm, and then came the thought of the price she 
had paid for the draught. She now wished that 
she had not called for it. Now that the ex¬ 
treme agony was gone, sho wondered that she 
could have suffered enough to move her thus. 
But tho word had passed her lips! The deed j 
was done 1 She looked npon the empty pitcher, . 
and she knew that for a drop of water she hod | 
bartered away her all of life. No, not for that 
alone. That one dread command of her father 
had turned tho scale. 

Gradually the shades of night settled down 
over the town, and when it was fairly dark, old 
Jiley came in with a pair of silver lamps. 

“ Have yon sent for them ?” Belinda whis- 
pered, fearfully. 

“ Yo'Il see anon," was JHcy’s reply. 

She could ask no more. 

When the woman had gone the poor girl cross¬ 
ed her hands upon her bosom and turned her 
eyes towards heaven. She sat thus, perhaps, a 
fall minute, and then her lips moved, and sho 
uttered only a simple sentence; but, short as it 
was, it spoke all she could have told of her soul- 
story. 

" God of my spirit's life, forsake not thy suf¬ 
fering child. Open thine arms, for henceforth 
thy bosom alono offers rest to my weary soul. 
Smile upon me, for no more on earth are smiles 
for me. Bless me with thyself in hope, for no 
more forever shall my hopes turn from thee. 0, 
lift me up in this dark hour of trial, and when 
this heart of earth shall burst with its grief, 
gather me to thyself, that I may find rest at last. 

If I have a mother there, send her to mo that 
she may bring my weary spirit away from its 
sorrow, and my soul from its bondage 1" 

g thus spoken she dropped her eyes, and 
a*, .ears started forth. Suddenly a strange 
light passed over her face, and while a tremu- 
lousness was perceptible in her whole frame she 
murmured to herself: 

"I- therl 0 , what a holy word! Yet I 
know it not. Surely, once a mother smiled upon 
me, bnt the smiLoi I remember not. And yet 
sometimes—only iu my dreams, I see a 
swee^t-arkvi^^^^king down upon me with 
stSues'. Tit not all a dream, for always that | 
face seems tho samo. Mother ! motherP' 

Her tears stopped, and while her hand was 
pressed hard npon her brow, as though sho would 
recall that face once more, there came the sound 
of feet below. Soon they were upon the stairs, 
and ere long her door was opened. Fitzgerald 
entered first; then followed Abner Danton; then 
a black-robed man, who wore the surplice of the 
church, while Jilev brooch: ut> the rear. 

Belinda arose to her feet, but sho could not 
stand. She sank back, and her head drooped, 
as might have done the poor condemned npon 
seeing the executioner. 

‘‘Belinda, my daughter,” spoke the major, 
‘‘you have sett for us, and I trust you will re¬ 
member the absolute doty you now owe.” He 
drew nearer, and when he had gained her side 
he continued, in a tono which she alone could 
hear: 

" Now, for mercy’s sake, let ns have no scenes. 
You have sent for us, and of coarse you knew 
with what expectations we should cosue. There¬ 
fore—” 

“You need speak no more,” she said, in a 


low, firm too. “Bnt I would speak one word 
with Mr. Iknton.” 

The yotjg tory came forward, and after a 
moment spit in composing herself, the maiden 
said, in a »nc of voice so low that none else 
conld distittlv hear: 

“Mr. Ddton, I love you not, nor can I ever 
love yen. ?rom the moment that secs mo yottr 
! wife, to thand of life, misery, and misery alono, 
can be my ortion. This I speak to yon from 
the solemntn owl edge of my judgment, and the 
most faithfl impulses of my soul. Can you, 
then, wish rc for a wife ?” 

“ Yes, fir one, though yon hated me with a 
hatred suelas Satan has for holiness, or a seraph 
for sin, I'd Hake you mine. Bnt mind you,” 
and his vom sank ton grinding whisper—“I 
shall eithertach yon to love roc, or, 2’I1 teach 
you to drea me!” 

“How ew?” spoke the major, as Danton 
stepped bad “ Is all ready ?” 

" Wo arojrcady,” answered Abner, and then 
turning to Belinda, he added: “Como, you 
shall not rtnaln here much longer. I have a 
noble home repared for you.” 

Bolinda amo to her feet, and with one mighty 
effort she wa)calm. Her heart sank to its low¬ 
est deep, anj her blood all seemed to fall back 
upon it, for her face, her neck, her arms, and 
ner lands, wro pale and bloodless. 

“ Well, mtor,” said the clergyman, in a toco 
and manner ditch at once showed him to be a 
particular fried of those whom he was serving, 

“ as you arc tigive the bride away, I wait your 
motions.” 

“Ho-o—metn't wait for me. Zounds, I aint 
much used to ach things, though I guess I can 
manage it. Hee, Abner, you stand here. You’ve 
got the ring, hint you ?” 

“ Yes, sir," tturned the young man, taking a 
small moroccOMse from his pocket. “ Here ’tis.” 

“Ah, that’s ill right. Stop. Ye don’t put it 
on yet. Nov you stand this way, Belinda. 
There, now wtre ready, ycr reverence.” 

Tho clcrgynan stepped forward and com¬ 
menced the ccnnocy. As he proceeded, Abner 
felt the small land that rested within bis own 
growing hcavyjnd cold. He was startled, and 
in his trerauloa emotion he dropped the ring 
which he held- in his hand, and almost at the 
samo moment ftlinda sank down upon the floor 
ore anyone cottfl come to her assistance. 

“ Hark!” at this moment uttered old Jiley. 
“There’s som&ody at the door. Hear ’em 
knock.” 

Both the roafor and Danton were startled, 
and even the clegyman seemed to wish himself 
out of the scrapb, for ere this he had come to 
an understanding of the affair. 

“ Run down rod see what that all means,” 
said Fitzgerald, 

So old JHcy vent out, and while the major 
hurried to the asastancc of Belinda, Abner com¬ 
menced toscarchfor the lost ring. 

“ Zounds!” cCcrod the major, as he support¬ 
ed the girl in his arms, “ have we an army upon 
us ? Hear the tramp; hear 'em, Abner! What 
is it ?’* 

The young mat got up without having found 
his ring, and at that moment JHcy burst into the 
apartment. 

“ Lo’d 'a' massy!” she gasped, in accents of 
terror, “ I oopened 'c door an’ 'ey bust rite in!' 

“ Who burst in!” 

But there needed no verbal answer to this 
question, for hardly had the words escaped ere 
the door was again pushed open, and our meta- | 
morphosed hero entered. He had not paid the 
least attention to his seeming age in ascending i 
those stairs, for he even kept ahead of Tom j 
Wilson. Old Adam entered first, and Tom 
followed; and behind them came four more 
stout fellows who might hare been known for 
artizans of the North End, had they not been 
now disguised—all of them wearing masks upon 
their fares. 

“Who—what! Egad, men, who arc yet” 
uttered the major, in alarm. 

“ Wc have come for a young lady called Be¬ 
linda Cljne,” returned old Adam. 


Belinda heard those words, and they revived 
her on the instant. She started up and gazed 
into that old face, and as the bright rays of the 
great lamps shone upon it, she saw gentleness 
and goodness in every feature. 

“Lady,” the disguised man said, “do you 
wish to go with me?” 

“Wherefore?" the maiden whispered. 

“ To be saved.” 

“ Yes! yes!” 

“ Gad, zounds!" the major cried, turning 
pale with fear, “ do ye know I’m a major in the 
royal army?” 

“We don’t know anything about ye,” return¬ 
ed Tom. “We only know about this gaL” 
Then turning to his companions ho added: 
“ Come, boys—let's make quick work of it." 

In an instant tho major and Abner were seized 
and bound, hand and foot. They struggled 
some, but they found men to deal with whom 
they could not overcome, and their term of op¬ 
position was short. 

“ You’ll excuse as, sir,” Tom said, as he ap¬ 
proached tho clergyman, “but we must secure 
TC.” 

“ What, me ? a servant of the Lord ?" uttered 
the astounded man, clasping his bands in horror. 

“ Yes. We can't help it. We wont hurt 
ye.” 

The minister was bound; and at the same 
time old Jiley met the same fate; and she was 
the most difficult one to conquer, for all her tiger- 
like propensities were aronsed, and she fought 
hard. But sho was at length secured, hand and 
foot, and then our hero took Belinda fay tho 
hand. He looked searchingly into her face, hat 
she did not recognize him. 

“Now, my child,” ho said, “you shall be safo. 
Fear no more. Como with me, and I will lead 
yon to those who love yon too well to make you 
miserable. Come, for you surely havo nothing 
to keep jop hero.” 

The fair girl made no reply, for sho was too 
much affected to speak; tyut with tvwild, flutter¬ 
ing movement she gave htr hand to tho old man 
and hastened towards the door. 

! “ Now, gentlemen,” said Tom Wilson, turn¬ 

ing to tho bound ones, “yon’ll probably find 
help afore momin’, an’ if yc make noise enough, 
ye’ll bo sure to start somebody out. So good- 
by, now, an’ we hope ye’ll feel thankful that 
we’ve taken this disagreeable job off'm yer 
hands.” 

With this the party left tho room. As they 
descended the stairs they heard the prayers of 
the clergyman, and the corses of the major and 
old Jiley mingled in strange confusion. But 
they stopped not to listen. Down stairs they 
hurried,"into the narrow alley, and then to the 
street, and even here they conld hear the cries of 
those they had left behind, though very faintly. 

“ They'll start up somebody to help 'em, if 
they keep on at that rate^’ said Tom. 

The party now separated, some hurrying on 
ahead while the rest fell back, Tom Wilson and 
Rolin remaining with Belinda. Their cocrsc 
was down Hanover to Cross Street, and so on to 
Lee’s ship-yard, where they found a boat in 
waiting. Thus far they had only been stopped 
once, and that was by an officer of the guard, 
to whom the old man told a plausible story which 
gained them safo passage. 

There were two men in tho boat, and Tom 
and his four companions joined them. Then 
Belinda was assisted in, and as soon as she and 
tho old man had taken their scats, the bows were 
pushed off, and the oars dropped. The night 
was dark, and tho adventurers got half-way 
down the harbor before they were hailed. Tom 
answered the cnll —ho knew there were three 
boats up from vessels which lay down among 
the islands, and he claimed that this was one of j 
them. I 

“ Where am I going ?” the maiden at length 
asked, looking up into the age-marked face by 
her side. 

“Can you not guess?” returned her com¬ 
panion. 

“ 0,1 can hope, sir.” 

“Then I think your hopes arc to the point. 

At any rate you are going to those who love 
you—and—and—”his voiee fell to its natural 
key as he continued—“ to those who have the 
right to love you.” 

Belinda started and gazed more fixedly into j 
that strange face, and equally as earnestly was 
her gaze returned. 

“ Who are you, sir ?” she whispered. 

“Yourfriend, Belinda—your dearest, truest 
friend!” 

“0, why that voice with that face! You 
arc—” 

“ Rolin!” the youth whispered, as the maid¬ 
en’s head sank upon his bosom. 

* * * * 

I: was near midnight when the boa: polled 
into tho shore at the northern boundary of 
Sdtuate. * 


“We must hasten back,” said Tom Wilson, 
as he brushed his^Iecvo across his eye, "but we 
shall meet again if wo live. Now don’t stop for 
thanks, nor load me with gratitude. Wait for 
all this till wo have time. You'll got home in 
safety now; and God bless and keep ye.” 

There was a straining of heart to heart by 
those two noble men, and in a few moments 
more the boat had put off into the waves again. 
Rolin and his companion stood there upon tho 
beach and watched the noble crew until they 
! were lost in the gloom, and then they turned 
away into tho path which pointed towards their 
home. 

Belinda clang closely to tho arm of the noble 
man she loved, and her every thought was a 
prayer of joy and thanksgiving. 

Two hours later, and Matthew Clync heard a 
rap at his door. His lamp was still burning, 
for he had an invalid iu his house, and having 
cleared the wick, he went to answer tho sum¬ 
mons. Ho saw a well remembered face—he 
heard a well-known voice, and it said—“my 
father /” 

. # * # * * 

“—sh!” whispered Matthew, as booh as he 
could command his senses, “speak not too loud, 
for I have a sick woman in the next room.” 

Both Rolin and Belinda looked inquiringly 
at him. 

“ 'Tis poor old Polly,” the old man resumed. 
“ She came to me a week ago from Boston, and 
she was sick and faint. Sho is easy since dark, 
hut sho has raved fearfully.” 

CHAPTER XXL 

CONCLUSION. 

A week passed away, and during that time 
Rolin and Belinda were constant companions. 
And only one cloud hung oyer the poor girl’s 
way; but even this was sufficient to give her 
much pain and disquiet. She could not drive 
from her mind the still fearful fact of that father 
whom she hadle&in-Bostaa. At times, when 
sho would turn to Matthew Clyno witlf her heart 
yearning and beating with its load of love, ttic 
dark form of Fitzgerald would arise to her mind, 
and throw an icy chill upon her sonl. To Rolin 
she whispered her feelings, and ho smoothed 
them with his love and tenderness. 

“ 0,” she murmured, “would that I had never 
seen him, for he will haunt me always I” 

“Nay, nay, dearest,” whispered Rolin. “He 
cannot take you from your husband- And if wc 
would be perfectly safe let us unito our destinies 
at once.” 

“As you will, Rolin. I am yours, and I will 
not refuse you.” 

“ Then the ceremony shall take place at once, 
for when you are my wife no power of earth can 
take you from me.” 

Belinda made no objection, and from tuai mo¬ 
ment the two lovers commenced their arrange¬ 
ments for their nuptials. 

In the meantime, old Polly Poll had ceased 
her ravings, and now lay in a feeble, dying state. 
Sho had sought Matthew's door while the fever 
was on her, and when he had taken her in he 
found her powerless and faint, and shortly after¬ 
wards she became raving mad, and thus she con¬ 
tinued for nearly two weeks, with only short in¬ 
tervals of rest. But now she had ceased her 
raving, and death seemed close upon her, Sh* 
seemed very strange still, but she spoke not save 
when she had occasion to call for drink, and 
then sho spoke clearly and calmly. That wild 
look of the eye was gone, and in its placo had 
come an expression of deep, earnest thought. 

“ Rolin,” said old Matthew, as he came oat 
where the youth and maiden were sitting, “ old 
Pollv has got a fanny whim into her bead. She 
wants to see you and Belinda married.” 

“ Sho shall certainly be blessed with the priv-' 
ilege if she lives a few days longer,” returned 
Rolin. “ But does not this seem to indicate the 
return of reason V* 

“Yes, my son, I think—in fact, I know.it 
docs. Since she has left off'her raving s he had a 
spell of the snlks, like. I couldn’t get nothing 1 
out of her, nor could I get her to say if she knew 
me. But now she calls roe Captain Clyne, and 
speaks of Belinda and Boiin. She cannot live j 
long, why not have the clergyman come to¬ 
morrow ?” 

Rolin looked into Belinda’s face and she 
smiled. 

“ We will do so,” he said, turning to tho old 
man. “I will go and see the cler gym an at 
once.” 

It was near ten o’clock on the following day 
when the minister came. He was an old man, 
grown white with honored years, and bis greet¬ 
ing bore that childlike simplicity which marked 
the noble men of that period. The holy man 
bad just taken a seat, when a quick, low err 
from Belinda started them. She sat by the 
window, and had seen a party of men who were 


approaching the house. Rolin started from his 
chair, aad upon looking out, be saw Major Fitz- j 
gerald, Jonas Danton and hi* son, and two 
otilers, one of whom Rolin recognized os an 
officer of tho king's. Just os this pony entered 
the house Belinda fell fainting into her lover’s 
arms. 

“Save mo! Savo me!” sho groanod. 

“ I'll die cro they harm thee,” was all the re¬ 
ply Rolin could make before the intruders wero 
upon them. 

“ Ha! Here’s the runaway J” cried the ma¬ 
jor. who showed plainly in his looks that he had 
been fortified by brandy. “ Belinda, what pos¬ 
sessed you to run away from your father?” 

“ Spare me now,” the poor girl gasped, cling¬ 
ing more closely to her lover. 

“ Look ye, air,” uttered Abner Danton, turn¬ 
ing a furious gazo upon our hero, “ do you pro- 
foss to be this lady's protector ?*’ 

•“ You shall learn to your cost, if yon dare to 
place a hand upon her!” Rolin replied, in a tone 
and with a look, that made Danton quail. 

“ Ha! So you put on airs, ch ?” cried the 
elder Danton. “ But wo havo a power hero that 
takes precedence of forco. I, os a justice, havo 
issued a writ of habeas corpus, and hero wo have 
tho officers to servo it, and remove tho body of 
this old officer's child. You will resist at your 
peril!” 

“ That's my child,” spoke the major, fuming 
to the two officers, and pointing at tho same time 
towards Belinda. “ Take her and bring her with 
you.” 

Matthew Clyno had started, to his feet, cad 
Belinda rushed forward aad clung to him. 

“Father! father!” sho cried, “ 0 , do not let 
them take me away!” 

“What?" uttered Fitzgojild. “Is itpossi- 
ble that you would leave your own father thus, 
and cling to another? But you must think 
better of this when you are once, more in your 
own home." 


" This is my home I This is my home! V, 
I want no other!” 

“But wc will find another home for you, 
pretty one,” hissed young Danton. 

“ Come," spoke his father, “we hare no time 
to waste. Officers, you know your duty. This 
man has claimed bis child who has been stolen 
away from him, and you see her here. You 
have your instructions to take her body. Do so 
at once. I will be at my office in season.” 

“By tho hosts of heaven!” cried Rolin, seiz¬ 
ing the heavy door-bur that stood near him, and 
raising it above his head, “ the first man among 
ye who dares to lay a hand npon . that girl falls 
upon the spot!” 

The major drew his sword, and in another 
moment would hare rushed upon tho youth had 
not Belinda rushed ic between them and sank 
upon her knees. 

“ Rolin,” she murmured, clasping her hands, 
"bring not destruction npon your own head in 
useless effort for me. My fate is sealed, and I 
cannot escape it!” 

“ Now you speak sensibly," said the major. 
“Be generous, sir—” 

“ Come, come,” cried Abner, impatiently. 
“Ay,” added his father. “ Let us bo off at 
once." 

“ By heavens—no 2 " shouted our hero. 

" There's no—” 

He stopped speaking, for at this moment a 
seeming spectre glided into the room. It was 
none other than old Polly. For bug years sho 
had been haggard to look upon, but now sho 
seemed the very impersonarion of death. -Her 
was all shrivelled and dry—her flesh all 
wasted away, and her eyes, which retained yet a 
strange spark, were deep sunken -in their dark 
sockets. She tottered to a scat, and the new¬ 
comers started back aghast. 

“What have webere?" the woman asked, in 
dry, crackled tones. 

It was some time before any one answered, for 
the sight of the death-stricken had seemed to 
render them speechless. Bat Matthew Clyne at 


"Alas !” he said, “they have come for Belinda 
again, and now they will take herrwar!” 

“ Come for her 1 Who has come for her ?” 

“ Her—father.” 

"And who is her father?” the woman cried, 
with sudden energy, as though the tide oflifc had 
taken a new flow. 

“ I am her father,” answered the major. 

"Coroe—come,”cried Abner; “letthis thing 
pass. We have no time to waste over the 
squeaking of this hag.” 

“ Officers, do your duty,” or d ere d the elder 
Danton. 


“Hold, sirs!” cried the woman, in m voice 
that made all present start. And then turning 
to tke major she fixed her deep-*et eye* upon 
him, and gradually lifted her long, bony fingers 
to his ftee. He quailed before her glance, and 
a perceptible tremor shook hi* frame. 
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“Barton Fitzgerald/' she said, “ ere you go 
further in this, listen to mo. I have dragged my¬ 
self out here to die, and yoa shall know a thing 
now which I had meant never to breathe forth to 
mortal car. I heard yoar voice here, and I knew 
yon at once; and from thelips of Matthew Clyne 
1 have heard the story of yoor present claim. 
Do yon not know me ?” 

“ Know you ? Jib," tremblingly uttered the 
officer. 

“ Did you ever hear the name of MarscHa 
Paul ? M - 

“ iTandla Pend!” gasped the major, taming 
pale. 

" J farselia Paul!” cried Matthew, wildly. “O, 
I knew you were Marsella! I knew it! Tell 
me what boconft of her who was with yoa in that 
mad sea. 0, tell me ?” 

“ Stop a moment, Matthew. Let me speak 
with Barton Fitzgerald first.” Then turning to 
the officer, she resumed—“ You know me now, 
sir. Yoa sec before yoa the woman, who, but 
for your lather, might have been honored in the 
land of her birth. - Do yon remember that bitter 
day when poor Marsella Paul went forth from, 
your father's house a rained woman 1 Speak, 
eirl Do you not remember it?” 

.• " Yes! yc 31 ” gasped the major. ** But I am 
nnt tn Mums. I did it not.” 

" I know it, but beware, Barton, for I know 
your whole life up to the time when this fair 
girl whom you now claim as child, was a woman 
grown, almost. Mark me, sir! Do yon under¬ 
stand ?" 

“ Yes—yes—” 

“ Then listen.” 

“Out upon this I” shouted Abner Danton. 
“What have wo to do with this stuff? If you 
would hear her story, major, come here again, 
for we have no time now." 

“No, no,” gasped Fitzgerald. “Wait a few 
moments."- ' 

“ But wherefore?’' asked the cider Danton. 

“ Because—be—bo—" 

“ Because I wish it,” said the old woman. 
“And now listen, all of you, for my story is short, 
and need not detain yoa long. Captain Clyne/' 
she continued, turning to Matthew, “yea and I 
both remember that fearful night at the entrance 
of the Bristol Channel ?" 

• “Ay—ay— 0 , tell me!" cried Matthew. 

“I will. On that dreadful night your wife 
fearecLthat the ship was every moment sinking. 
Fo&o'long ^ me B ^° 10 rush on deck, but 

I prevented her. I told her there would be no 
danger if she remained below. Barton Fitz¬ 
gerald, I was a nurse then. When I was turned 
from your father's house a ruined thing, I sought 
the shores of America, and ere long afterwards 
engaged myself as nurse to this man’s wife, and 
with her I went on a voyage with her husband 
to England. Marsella Panl had become a cotu- 
I mon servant I iBut, Matthew Clyne, yoa were 
■ gobd tome—yoa; jbd your angel wife both. You 

remember how -fdrjthad gone in my story—" 

“ Yes, you tried, to-i cep my wife below.” 

“Ay, I know, yea/jes. I told her she’d be 
safe if she'd only But at last she broke 

from me, and, with her'child in her arms, rushed 
upon deck. I followed her. I reached the deck, 
I saw the great sea coming as I came np, but I 
noticed it not. I sprang for my loved mistress, 
and I remember of seeing you near at hand. 
Next came the sea—I felt a rushing, sweeping 
sensation—and I knew I was in the sea. It was 
dark—all, all dark—but I could soon see a glim¬ 
mer from the top of the great wave that took me 
up, and when I, came down I heard a cry iu my 
ear. I looked about, and your wife was close to 
me. Sho knew me, for she asked me to take 
her child. I took the infant—wo struggled to¬ 
gether for a while, and then a huge sea separated 
us. But I clung to the child. On, on I went, 
and my thick clothes held me up. But my 
memory soon failed me, and soon my eyes and 
soul were shut. When I came to myself, I was 
upon a warm bed, in a poor fisherman’s cot. I 
was told that I’had been found upon a huge mass 
of sea-weed with the child in my arms. We 
both lived—the child and I; but my mistress 
died. She was found not far from where I was, 
among the rocks.’’ 

“But where ? where?" asked Matthew. “I 
hunted everywhere, and coaid gain no tidings.” 

“It was in a little cove called the Piper’s 
BowL I lay there upon that bed long weeks, 
but I know not how many—but when my strength 
came back my reason failed me. I went forth a 
poor crazy thing with the child in my arms. I 
remember how they tried to take the little one 
from me, and I would not give it up. Where I 
had been nursed they named the child Belinda, 
and I remember that I called it afterwards by 
that name. 

“And now the long years that have passed 
since that time seem like a dream, but yet I re¬ 
member the chief incidents, even to my own 
ravings. It seems as though I have awakened 
from a sleep of ages, in which these strange fan¬ 
cies have been npoa me. From the moment 
when I awoke oat of that deep sleep a week ago 
my mind has been new to me, and gradually the 
dreary, misty past has been unfolding itself. It 
took a long while for me to realize it all, and 
hence I have not spoken before, for I had not 
wholly grasped all that dwelt so confascdly in 
my mind. 

“ I remember of wandering to Bristol, and of 
there getting a passage to America. I can re¬ 
member of lauding in Boston, and of wandering 
about the country with the child in my arms. 
A strange fancy possessed me, fori remember it 
plainly. I was searching for the child’s mother. 

I fancied I should find that mother somewhere 
about her old haunts. I searched and searched, 
but all in Tain. I made the woods my home, 
for I thought the mother might be hunting there 
for her lost darling. At length one cold day in 
autumn, I came to this col I saw you, and I 
knew you were Matthew Clyne. I thought you 
would kill me if you coaid, for I funded I had 
stolen your child. So my wild fancies ran. I 
remember of piaffing the darling on your door- 
' stone, and then hiding myself near to watch- I 
| saw yoa when yoa cams and picked up the bun¬ 
dle ; I saw you take it into your house, and then 
$ I ran away as fast as possible. 


“ After that I went to England, and for nine 
long years I wandered up and down my native 
land. I saw you often. Ban on Fitzgerald, and 
I know when you first were married. Ah, you 
cannot deny it I saw you often, Barton, and I 
only wished that your father could have lived to 
sec the wreck be had made. But enough of 
this. I returned to this country, and hero I 
wandered on- I came to this house, and I 
knew this sweet child the moment I saw her; 
but stranger fancies still had worked upon my 
brain. I thought wc were both of us children of 
that woman who bad died, and that we were 
born in heaven. Bat you know the rest. I re¬ 
member well of following Belinda‘to Boston a 
short time since—and of the sickness that came 
upon me. I have a faint recollection of feeling 
that this place was my home, and of seeking it. 
Little else do I know until the lamp of my soul 
flamed up again, and I found myself In light and 
recollection. Now you know all. Barton Fitz¬ 
gerald, can you go farther in this wicked plot 
now?” 

But before the conscience-stricken man could 
reply, Belinda had thrown her arms about old 
Matthew’s neck, and the tears of joy were roll¬ 
ing down her checks. 

“Father! father!" she murmured, wildly and 
frantically—“ 0, my father, they cannot take me 
from you now!” 

“ Major,” uttered Jonas Danton, in a stem, 
threatening tone, “will you allow this crazy 
woman’s lies to influence you? Remember 
your oath! This is jour child, and wo can 
prove it!” 

The poor major was sober now, and ho hesi¬ 
tated. He looked first upon Danton, then npon 
Marsella Paul, and then upon the fair girl whom 
he had so wronged. She met his hesitating 
gaze, and she read there the same natural soft¬ 
ness of feeling which she had seen before when' 
he had been himself. On the instant she broke 
from her father’s embrace and threw herself at 
his feet. 

“0, sir!” she cried, “be noble now, and 
speak truly. Should this be our last meeting 
on earth let me not suffer more from you. 
Speak truly— 0,1 pray you, and say you are 
not my father!" 

“ Gad zounds, girl, I can’t stick this out any 
longer. I’ve got a wife in Old England, I ex¬ 
pect, hut I never had a child—never! There, 
that’s the truth!" 

“ How—villain! 'Would ye betray your honor 
now?" gasped Jonas iJanton, wane his son 
started back aghast. 

“No, I’ll get back my honor if I can,” re¬ 
turned Fitzgerald, starting to his feet, and speak¬ 
ing in tones which showed that Danton’s words 
had angered him. “When Captain-Balfour 
came to me to help yqn in this, he told me there 
was a poor girl whom you wanted to rescue from 
poverty, but that to get her away from her pres¬ 
ent guardian, he mast use some deception." 

“ Liar!” hissed Danton. 

“ 0 , wait till I finish, for be sure I’ll make a 
clean breast of it now. I don't claim much vir¬ 
tue, but’I can tell the truth when I’m myself. I 
came to you, sir. You knew how prone I was 
to drink, and how much I wanted money, and 
you plied me with both. Then you told mo this 
girl's story, and hired me to play the part of 
her father; and I have done it. By the holy 
piper, I've done enough, I've had to drink more 
brandy to keep my heart shut down to thi 3 work 
than you and all your hopes arc worth.” 

“Liar!” 

“ Oho—call me liar as much as you please, 
only I think you wont want to make much 
noise about it.” 

While both father and sou stood utterly con¬ 
founded, the major extended his hand to Belin¬ 
da. She caught it with a gratefal emotion. 

“Now, lady,” he said, with more emotion 
than sho had ever before seen him exhibit in his 
sober moments, “you and I may never meet 
again, bat, whatever may be the impression I 
may leave upon your mind, I hope you will re¬ 
member this ono act. If this poor old woman 
had not exposed the whole affair I might have 
stuck it out; but give me one kind thought, 
nevertheless, for I leave von happy, and I found 
you nuseraoie. xncre, mats tut. uwu-u/, 
I’m off.” 

Belinda kissed the hard hand she held, and in 
a moment more, Barton Fitzgerald had left the 
house. The maiden never saw him again. 

As soon as the major had gone, Jonas Danton 
seemed to start up from his chagrin, and turning 
to his officers, he Baid : 

“ You have your orders, and you have due 
authority for executing them. Let your duty 
bo dono at once!” 

“ Mr. Danton,” answered the foremost of the 
officials, in a stern, rebuking tone, "we have 
orders to take the body of Belinda Fitzgerald , at 
tbe will of her father. Wo have yet found no 
such person ; and, according to Fitzgerald’s own 
account, he has no daughter. Therefore wc have 
nothing to do here." 

“Hold, sirs!” cried the enraged justice. “Bo- 
ware how you trifle. You hold your offices at 
my will.” 

“Not exactly, sir. I know wo received them 
at your intercession, bqt it takes the governor to 
remove us. You can rake open this affair as 
soon as you please. At least, if you make a 
nnLiefuhnnc thin the whnlethinr' shall bo known. 

Good day," he added, taming to Matthew. “If 
we have caused you a few moments’ uneasiness, . 
you will see that we did it innocently." And 
with this the two officers left the house. j 

“ Now, sirs!” cried Matthew Clyne, starring to 
his feet, and turning his flashing eyes- upon 
Jonas Danton and his son, “ your presence is no 
longer needed here. Yoarvillany is all exposed, 
and you stand now where von ought to stand. 
Leave us alone now." 

It was some moments ere the intruder could 
speak- We can imagine hew die proud man 
felt to be thus humbled before those honest peo¬ 
ple. He could only call upon his anger for sup¬ 
port, aad in savage tones he uttered: 

“ You shall snffer for this! By the host you 
shall! I’ve not dooo with you yet!" 

“Nor I/' cried Abner, taming a fierce gaze 
upon T?ol»p- 


“ Ha!” uttered our hero, no longer able to 
contain his bursting indignation. “Say ye so?” 

And as he spoke, he darted upon the young 
tory and seized him by the throat and hip; and 
bore him aloft as though he had been a man of 
straw. With one bound he reached the door¬ 
step, and then be harlod the viper apon the 
ground- In an instant he returned to the house 
and seized the elder villain by the collar. His 
blood was hot and revengeful now, and ho slop¬ 
ed not to reflect upon consequences. 

“Out! you double dyed villain!” he gasped, 
as he hurled the serpent towards the door. 
“ Out, I say 1 and if yo show your faces hero 
again, cither of you, you die on the instant!” 

As soon as Jonas Danton had been hurled out, 
Rolia stood upon the door-stone until they had 
both—the father and son, arisen to their feet. 

“ 0-b h!” hissed the elder, hardly able to 
articulate, “ you shall hang for this! You shall, 
as true as death J” 

Bolin made no reply, and in a few moments 
more, the villains moved off. The young man 
then returned to the house, and was just in rime 
to see Belinda again in her father's arms. 

* « * * 

“ Come,” whispered Marsella Paul, “let mo 
be not disappointed. My life is going.” 

Bolin extended his hand to Belinda, and to¬ 
gether they stood up. The white-haired old 
clergyman advanced, and with grateful, thank¬ 
ful emotions he said the magic words which made 
those two loving? faithful souls one forever—one 
iu life, and ono in all the cares and loves, and 
trials and misfortunes of mother earth. 

But the white haired old man went not away 
then, for he saw that a soul was passing away, 
and he staid to smooth its dark passage. Mar- 
sclla Paul saw the last golden ray of the setting 
sun, os it gilded the wall by her side, and when 
that sun-smile faded away the soul of the wan¬ 
derer went quietly forth from tho dark prison- 
house that had held it so long, and but a cold 
clod of earth was left to bear tho semblance of 
the unfortunate one. 

* # # * 

Matthew Clyne felt not wholly safe in his old 
home, and as soon as the last honors had been 
paid to tho memory of Marsella Paul, he and 
Rolia and Belinda moved to Plymouth, and 
here the happy, young, wife, fonnd a safe retreat 
among kind and noble friends, while her husband 
and her father went once more out to do battle 
for the liberty they sought. 

One day, while the privateer lay in Plymouth 
harbor ready to sail, Tom Wilson and his family, 
•with ten stout men, came to find a home for their 
wives and littlo ones in the patriot town, and to 
join the Yankee crew. They were received with 
open arms, and they proved themselves valuable 
champions in the cause they had espoused. 

As for Jonas Damon and his son, they had 
made themselves so obnoxious to tbo people of 
Marshfield, that they fled to Boston, and when 
the British evacuated that town the villains went 
with them, and from that rime nothing more 
■was known of them by the patriots of the old 
colony. 

And rime passed on, and when that delightful 
morn broke upon America that saw the nation 
free and independent, old Matthew 6lync sat 
down in his chair, and smoked his pipe in joy 
•and peace. And close ty him sat Rolia and Be¬ 
linda playing with a bright-haired little boy, 
whom they called Matthew Paul Lincoln, thereby 
showing that they still held in honored remem¬ 
brance the name of her who had passed away, 
and but for whom the now happy wife and moth- 1 
er would have slept long years ago in a cold, 
and sea-washed grave. 

THE EXD. 
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THE CAPTAIN’S ADVENTURE. 

A STORY OF THE REVOLUTION. 


BY HRS. E. F. ELLET. 


Lancaster, Pennsylvania, was selected at ono 
time during the Revolutionary war, for the safe¬ 
keeping of British prisoners taken in thnt region 
of country. There was no building fitted to 
serve as a prison ; but the barracks were enclosed 
with a Btockadc, and vigilantly guarded. There 
was no English post within a hundred miles, nnd 
in the neighborhood tho reproach of toryism was 
almost unknown; the place had been, therefore, 
looked upon as secure, although, perhaps, not 
quite as much so as that in North Carolina, con¬ 
cerning which it was tho custom to say, when a 
prisoner was finally disposed of—that ho was 
“ sent to hell or Halifax.'’ Impossible as it seemed, 
however, that captives could escape, it happened 
that they did so, repeatedly, leaving no clue by 
which thoy could be traced; disappearing sud- 
dcnly, and being heard of no more till they had 
joined the royal army. It was in the hope of 
making somo important discoveries in regard to 
these mysterious disappearances—that General 
Hazcn had been appointed by Washington to tho 
command of the post. 

It was towards' tho closo of a beautiful day in 
September, that a young girl neatly dressed, and 
evidently belonging to tho better class, might 
have been Been walking across^tho fields at tire 
upper end of tho village, and toning her way to¬ 
wards the woods about a mile distant. She car¬ 
ried a small basket on her arm, and although she 
stopped now and then to gather a flower, seemed 
in some hasto; for she walked more quickly as 
she entered the forest, through tho thick foliage 
of which tho slant beams of the sun scarcely 
penetrated. Suddenly, she stopped, and called 
out, “ Alice,” in a light and cheerful tone. 

An old woman was gathering sticks among the 
bushes not far off, and continued her occupation, 
without heeding tho call—for she was somewhat 
deaf—till it had been repeated; and the young 
girl was near enough to touch her arm. Then 
sho started up, and let fall her bundle; but seeing 
the bright face of the maiden, smiled vacantly, 
and said,_“ Is it you, MisB Ellen 7" 

“ Yes, Alice; you need not have looked so 
frightened as you did just now; but I do not 
wonder—for you did not hear me call. I have 
brought you a little fi-uit here, and some cakes, 
made with my own hands.” 


The crone took up her sticks, nnd then bade tho 
young girl follow Iter home. Few days passed 
thnt Ellen Wynhnm brought not some gift to tho 
poor and the lonely, and.the wood paths were 
familiar to her willing feet. 

“ I cannot stay long, Alice,” wns her answer 
to tho invitation; “but I will carry tho basket 
for you; it will not be dusk yet for on hour.” 

Old Alice was held for a witch, by many super¬ 
stitious persons in the neighborhood; but those 
who were more sensible, knew how to pity tho 
misfortunes that had brought her to the condition 
—half savage—hnlf imbecile—which made her 
an object of ridicule to some, and of dread to 
others. Nono ever questioned her right to come 
and go os sho plcnscd, though all did not subscribe 
to the opinion, thnt she was a harmless old crca- 
turc; and thought the glimpses of intelligence 
that broke through her usual apathetic mood 
whenever sho was roused, evidence that u shc 
was not as simple ns she seemed,” but might be 
made a dangerous instrument by those who knew 
how to work upon her passions. Her story was 
a sad one; her only Bon—a soldier in the conti¬ 
nental army—had plnycd the part of a traitor; 
being bribed by British gold to carry secret intel¬ 
ligence to tho enemy, and hod suffered tho pun¬ 
ishment due to his crime. Tho mother followed 
him to execution, and received tho body of her 
son when all was over. Her neighbors gave it 
burial, and strove, with their kind heurted sym¬ 
pathy, to sootlio her grief; they nursed her 
through tho sickness almost unto death that fol¬ 
lowed, as if she had been a sister; and when 
bodily strength returned, nnd thuy saw that the 
mind waB hopelessly shattered, they helped to 
support the poor old creature in the solitude she 
preferred to living among them. For years, 
Alico had dwelt in her lonely hut in tho woods, 
receiving tho presents sent her, of provisions and 
articles of clothing, and sometimes gathering 
fruit from tho woods and tho orchards, whero she 
was permitted to range—and carrying it to the 
village for sale. Nono took notice of her wander¬ 
ings, except to invite her to a neighborly visit as 
she passed now and then; and the good will of 
those who knew her Buffered her to want lot 
nothing. 

Ellen Wvnham walked with the old woman to 
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her hut, which was built of rudo logs, undor a 
high bank, overtopped with trecH, tho boughs of 
wliich drooped almost to tho rustic roof. Tho 
hushes that formed tho undergrowth of the forest, 
had been suffered to grow so closo to the door of 
this rotroat, os to concoal it almost ontircly ; and 
but a narrow space wob elenred for tho small 
garden, in which were a fow vegetables and fruit 
trees. A largo blnck dog lay in fVont of tho log 
that served as a stop to tho ontrnneo, and moved 
with a growl at tho approach of tho young lady, 
as if ho relished visits no moro than his mistress. 
A fire was burning on tho clay hearth within; 
and upon a bed of ashes was strotched tho cat, 
also of sable hue, and like tho dog, an object of 
dislike and superstitious fear to tho ignorant. But 
Ellen had no dread of tho animals, and her start 
of surprise when she ontored the cabin was not 
at sight of tho cat, but tho figuro of a man in the 
dress of an Amorican soldier, who was reclining 
on a bench in tho chimnoy corner, with a pipe in 
his mouth. 

“ Don’t bo afeard," said Alico, as tho young 
lady shrank back. “ Como in, and nover mind 
Simon; he’ll hurt no body.” 

The man burst into a coarso laugh, in which 
tho hostess joined, probably by way of reassuring 
her fair companion; but Ellen declared she had 
no time to stay, and when she had emptied her 
basket, bade tho old woman good even, and de¬ 
parted. She walked fast, but had not reached tho 
edge of tho wood, whon tho sound of heavy foot¬ 
steps caused her to look back, and she saw closo 
behind her tho soldier sho had seon in tho cabin. 

“ Hallo, my pretty girl 1” ho cried, “ whithor so 
fast 1 Wait, and have company in your walk!’’ 

Ellen mado no answer, but quickoncd her steps. 
Her pursuer was presently at her side. 

“ You are sulky,” he said, insolently; “ but the 
prettier, I swear, for it! Whcro do you live— 
down in tho village ? Come—don’t walk so fast j 
I have a word to say to you!” And ho took hold 
of her arm, forcibly detaining her, 

Ellen, now thoroughly terrified, uttered scream 
after scream, and struggled to freo herself from 
the ruffian’s grasp. Whether ho meant to carry 
her off, or only to amuso himself with her torror, 
could hardly bo judged from his behavior; but 
help was nearer than cither of the two imagined. 
There was a rustling in tho bushes, and tho next 
instant the villain was soized by a strong arm, 
and hurled off with such violonco, that his head 
struck against a tree at somo paces distance. Tho 
half fainting girl was supported with ono arm by 
her deliverer, to whom sho clung, palo and trem- 
bling—and sobbing, " Oh, Henry! I am so glad 
you camo!” 

11 Don’t bo alarmed, Ellen,” said tho young 
man. “ Lean upon mo; you aro not ablo to walk 
yet;” and ho continued tendorly to support her, 
while ho glanced towards tho wretch who had 
assaulted hor, as if approhensive lest ho might 


rush upon him unawares. Tho fellow hau risen 
from tho ground, and the blood flowing from u 
cut in his head, stained his faco and apparel. 

“ Simon Mount—as I live!” oxclnimcd Cuptuin 
Lee,* “ Villain—you shall bo punished for this!— 
Sit hero on this log, Ellon, and rest a few mo¬ 
ments." But whilo tho yoiing officer deliberated 
on tho propriety of indicting on tho spot the 
chastisement morited by the ruffian, ho had turned 
away, with a fierco scowl, and muttering threats, 
wont off through tho woods. 

Tito effects of Ellen’s fright soon passed away, 
and sho smiled cheorAilly in the face of her lover, 
whoso tender reproaches were music to hor ears. 

II You should not liavo come so far alone, 
Ellen,” ho said, “ promiso me you will not do it 
again, that you will not walk beyond tho village, 
till I return," 

“ I will not—indeed—Ilonry. You must go— 
then !” she asked, her bluo eyes filling with tears. 

II I must indeed, I hoped it might bo put off— 
ns I told you. This very evening, or to-morrow 
early, I must go. Do not look so sturtled, dearest; 
or say any thing to sadden mo. It is hard enough 
to lenvo you ns it is,” 

Ellen tried stealthily to wipo away tho tears 
that trembled on hor oyclashos. “But you will 
soon return,”—sho murmured. 

"As soon ns possible;" answered tho young 
man, “ but when, I cannot say exactly, for this 
is some business of tho General’s, and I may have 
to go Airther than I oxpcct. Cheer up now, love, 
I must not sco you wcop,” 

Tho lovors Bat in tho slioltcr of tho gray woods, 
talking of various matters, in which tho reader 
would feel no particular intorost; and when the 
shades of overling began to fall, walkod slowly 
homoward, conversing as they lingered on the 
way, so that it was dusk whon thoy stopped at the 
gato of tho houso-whoro the firir Ellen lived, A 
fow momonts of^vlilspercd conference thcro, and 
thoy parted; tho young girl hastening to her own 
apartmont to indulge hor grief awhilo, and wish 
for an end to tho cruel wars that separated her 
liom him to whom sho had promised her hand, 
with tho sanction of her parent’s blessing. 

Loaving tho sweet girl to sorrows shared by 
many of her countrywomon, wo will follow tho 
young captain, who repaired, when ho loft her, to 
tho quarters of Gonoral Ilazon. With him he 
was elosoted, moro than two hours. It will be 
necessary only to give tho substanco of their 
conversation. 

Tho strange disappearance of captivos confined 
in tho barracks, had caused tho commander great 
uneasiness and anxioty. Ho had ordered the 
country to bo explored, instituted inquiries in all 

•The hero of (his adventure is not the Lee celebrated 
! in history. It is not known even if his name was Henry, 
; —but tho writer may bo pardoned for calling him thus 
; The particulars of his nocturnal journoy are taken from 
I the Register, with little or no embellishment. 
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directions, and offered largo rewards, to discover 
tho means and method of their liberation;—but 
all to no purposo. The pcoplo talked of fortune, 
tellers, and pedlcrs wandering in tho dusky 
twilight; and somo hinted at traffic with evil 
spirits; but these conjectures threw no light upon 
tho matter, nor Bhook tho conviction of Hazcn 
that treachery was somewhere at work, and that 
human agency had accomplished all that had been 
done, After vain efforts to penetrate tho truth, 
he determined upon a resort to stratagem. It 
was necessary that one in whom ho could place 
implicit confidence should undertake tho business; 
and in' liis own mind ho selected Captain Lee— 
as an officer, who combined a firm and daring 
spirit with sagacity and cool judgment. 

Henry listened, while the general unfolded his 
plan. It waB, that he should lcavo head-quarters 
the satpo night, os if on business, which was to 
detain him some wcoks; that he should return 
secretly, disguised as a British prisoner, just cap. 
tured, and submit to be thrown into tho barracks, 
where in his assumed character, ho could gain the 
confidence of his fellow captives. Tho service 
proposed involved no little hazard—and for a mo¬ 
ment the young officer thought of Ellen Wynhara; 
but he did not hesitate to express his readiness to 
undertake it—though General Hazen bado him 
consider the danger, and decline if he felt the 
slightest unwillingness. 

“ It is important,” he said, “ to learn, at least, 
who around un are to be suspected; and tho 
service will merit the thanks of the Commander, 
in-chiofl But it demands a cool head, as well as 
a bold and ready hand. Take an hour longer, at 
least, to think of it.” 

“ It is not necessary," replied tho officer. “ I 
am ready to enter upon tho business at once." 

A worm 'grasp of the hand, and on expression 
of heartfelt thanks, rewarded his self-devotion. 

Late that night, a new captive was delivered to 
the intendant of the temporary prison. A pair of 
false whiskers, and a dress altogether different 
from that he had always worn, so completely 
disguised young Lee, that he was not recognised 
by any who had before seen him. When on the 
following morning, tho prisoners were marched 
into the court, where they underwent the inspec¬ 
tion of tho American officers on duty, and Leo 
met undetected the curious gazo of men who had so 
lately been his comrades, nay—of tho very sol. 
diers he had commanded, he felt himself secure. 
Nor did they ever suspect, when day after day 
they saw and spoke with him, who the seeming 
British soldier really was. He now addressed 
himself to gain the esteem of hiB fellow captives, 
that he might be admitted into any plan they 
should devise for escape. • 

After the lapse of more than a week, during 
which timo his watehfhlncss was rewarded by no 
discovery, he was startled one afternoon by thB 
slight sound of a pebble thrown against the 


window of a room on tho ground-floor, usually 
occupied by tho prisoners. This trifling noise 
would scarcely have been observed, but that the 
next moment tho shadow of a man’s figure 
darkened the window, and he noticed that one of 
tho soldiers had arisen from a bench on which he 
• had been reclining,'just outside. Leo was con. 
stantly on tho alert for whatever had the appear, 
once of a signal, and observed that tho man 
walked across tho narrow space of ground within 
tho enclosure, with a step rather more decided, 
than if his only object had been to stretch his 
limbs. The figure of a woman, closely wrapped 
in a mantle, stood near tho fence; she had a 
bosket on her arm, and Henry had no difficulty in 
recognising old Alice, who came often by per- 
mission within tho enclosure to sell fruit 
The stono could not havo been thrown by her 
as a signal; for her vacant countenance, and 
listless movements bespoke such utter imbecility, 
that it seemed probable no conspirators would 
venture to employ her as an instrument Never- 
thcless Lee watched her cautiously from the 
window, os well as tho movements of the prisoner. 
He looked into her basket, and appeared to 
examine the fruit; took some, with which ho filled 
his pockets, and having put a few pence into her 
hand, turned away. The woman continued her 
walk round the enclosure, offering her basket to 
all who seemed inclined to purchase. 

There was little food for suspicion in all this; 
yet the young officer could not resist the im¬ 
pression that somo signs of intelligence hod 
passed between the half-witted crone, and the 
prisoner, whom he continued to observe closely. 
It appeared that the man himself was not in- 
sensible to this scrutiny; for in the dusk of the 
same evening he came suddenly up to Lee, as if 
wishing to say something, and glanced round to 
see if they were observed; then, as if struck by a 
second thought, passed on, without sayings word. 
Henry had formed s sort of intimacy with this 
prisoner, who was more intelligent titan many of 
his companions, and thought he could perceive 
that ho had something on his mind, which he was 
not yet prepared to disclose. These conclusions 
were rather intuitive, than founded on any thing 
that had passed under his observation. He was 
induced thus to notice every circumstance, and 
change in the demeanor of the person he bus. 
pectcd, but for two or three days, nothing par- 
ticular occurred. • 

The storm usual at that period of September, 

. came on with great violence, increasing as night 
approached. The prisoners who were required to 
retire early, had been long in their quarters; and 
the call of tho sentinels could not be heard through 
tho fierce gusts of wind which shook the Building, 
and tho dashing of rain at intervals against tho 
windows. It was past midnight, but Lee was 
still awake, surrounded by his sleeping com¬ 
panions. He felt convinced that some project of 
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eacapo was in agitation, and mortified that as yet 
no tact had enabled him to pcnctrato the secret. 
The prospect of having to linger out weeks in 
irksome confinement, without accomplishing his 
purpose, filled him with dismay; and the im. 
patient thought crossed his mind, that danger tlio 
most imminent, would bo preferable to this profit.. 
less eating away of his energies. It seemed as 
though Fate was determined to take him at his 
word. He heard tho door softly open, and stealthy 
footsteps creep towards tho spot where ho luy. A 
faint gleam from a dark lantern, enabled him to 
discern tho outline of a moving figure, and to see 
that it passed cautiously among the sleepers, 
stooping over one, whom ho knew to bo tho same 
ho had observed with tho fruit-woman. Tho man 
rose so quietly, it was evident ho had expected the 
summons. The next moment, Lee felt a light 
touch on his shoulder. He, too, started up; tho 
gleam fell across his face, the lantern was sud. 
denly closed, and a voice whispered, “ It is not 
the man.” It is remarkable, how instantaneously, 
in critical moments, tho judgment will decide; 
Leo had already determined, whatever tho event 
might be, to see tho end of the adventure; when 
the voice whispered, “Well comof come!” and 
then desired him to wait till another was called. 

Just then one of tho slumbercrs turned and 
muttered an oath; and alarmed at the interrup¬ 
tion, tho unknown grasped Lee’s arm in token 
that he should follow, and moved silently from tho 
room. 

The door, which was unbarred, readily opened 
at a touch; and, crossing to the fence, Leo fol¬ 
lowed his conductor through a small opening 
where the boards had been removed. The storm 
still raged with unabated fury, and it was evident 
that the sentinel had sought a temporary shelter 
from the pouring rain. Tho young officer failed 
not to notice, however, that his companion was 
provided with a weapon, doubtless intended to 
silence him, had he appeared at the perilous 
moment 

Just beyond the fence was seen a stooping 
figure, half concealed by a red cloak, and sup¬ 
ported by a crab stick; Henry felt a thrill almost 
of superstitious fear, as ho discovered it to be that 
of old Alice. What was she, then, who seemed 
a Nemesis to her countrymen? She gavo no 
sign of recognition, but walked forward rapidly, 
leading the way towards a clump of trees in the 
field they were crossing. Within the cover of 
this thicket they stopped, and listened a few mo- 
ments. No sound was heard, save the roar of the 
wind, and the rain, for a time, till the distant cry 
of the sentinel, “ All’s well!” gave assurance that 
their escape was yet undiscovered. Leo observed 
here, that a fifth person had joined the little party; 
and an accidental sight of his face, showed him 
tlio stranger was Simon Mount. 

They now walked on, still guided by the old 
woman, who had not uttered a word; and by a 


circuitous path reached the edge of the wood. A 
few turns in tho forest brought them within sight 
of the hut where Alice lived; tlio light from the 
narrow aperture which served as a window, fhll- 
ing on the dripping foliage with an effect that 
might have pleased an artist. A bright firo was 
burning on the broad hearth; tlio rude tablo was 
spread with coarso provisions, flanked by a jug 
with tho contents of which tlio soldiers seemed 
eager to become acquainted. When they had 
partaken of the food, two of them laid hold of 
the jug without ceremony; but were ordered 
peremptorily to desist, by tho man who appeared 
tho conductor of tho party, and to whoso authority 
they paid respect by refraining from the tempting 
draught. 

Tlio disguised officer could now observe his 
companions. Tho one who had brought away 
the prisoners, and who acted as leader, was a tall, 
harsh looking, middle aged man; Mount, who 
had joined them, was short and stout, with a look 
of. sullen malignity in his countenance; the other 
soldier was largo and quiet looking, with a face 
expressive of good nature. Tho attention with 
which Lee regarded them was returned, particu¬ 
larly by Simon, whoso gaze was so kcen'and pro¬ 
longed, that Henry began to feel uneasy under its 
scrutiny. Tho fellow, however, seemed to enter¬ 
tain no suspicions, for he turned away, and. pre¬ 
sently proposed an assault on tlio jug, by way of 
drinking success to their enterprise. 

u Not so!” again said the conductor. "Business 
first!” And going to a closet by the chimney, 
ho brought out a book, covered with dust, and 
smoky, which ho laid, with much solemnity of 
gesture, upon a corner of tho table. Old Alice, 
who stood by tho firo place, smiled when slio saw 
this, and said something unintelligible, expressing 
her satisfaction. • 

" You are all to swear an otfth on the Bible,” 
said the leader, "to reveal nothing you may sco or 
hear—nor to betray the agents in your escapo— 
nor to leave this party till we arrive in New 
York.” 

“ Wo have taken care of that, Martin,” said 
Simon,“ for we have orders to put a bullet through 
the head of any prisoner who attempts to leave 
us. I, for one, protest against any oath-taking till 
wo have emptied tho jug.” 

“ And I!” cried tlio other soldier; “ and I!” 
echoed Lee; for to him the affuir began to wear 
a serious aspect. He had not 'anticipated any 
difficulty in making his escape, whenever ho 
should have gained tho knowledge sought. Was 
ho ta.be carried against his will to New York, 
there to be hanged ob a spy 7” And the oath— 
hiB conscience rebelled against that; yet how was 
it to be avoided ?9 

Tho voice of tlio majority prevailed ; the liquor 
was poured out, and the soldiers revelled in their 
potations till they had well nigh forgot all danger. 
They were reminded of it by the old woman, who 
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appeared resolute that tho oath should not bo dis- 
penBed with. Tho conductor again took up tho 
book, and desired Lee to set the example. Tho 
young man was saved the embarrassment; for at 
that instant a loud report burst on their ears, and 
was echoed wildly through the forest, 

“ The gun—the alarm gun !'* exclaimed Mar¬ 
tin, throwing down the book; and, snatching his 
weapon and tho lantern, he bado the others fol¬ 
low, and rushed from the house. The fugitives 
hastened through tho woods, over marshes, and 
creeks, and slippery meadows, pressing on os if 
life depended on their speed, and following the 
steps of tho conductor, whoso course was directed 
by the lantern he carried. For three hours the 
hasty march was continued in silence, and the 
young officer was ready to sink from fatigue. At 
length a familiar sound—tho barking of a dog, 
broke on the stillness of night. At a sign from 
their guide, tho men stopped, and drew close 
together. The darkness was still profound; and 
Lee, who had kept in his mind the general direc¬ 
tion of the course they had taken, perceived that 
thoy must be near some appointed halting place. 

The guide gavo a loud whistlo; it was instantly 
answered at a short distonco; steps were heard 
approaching in tho darkness, and a strange voice 
whispering- to Martin. The new-comer then led 
the way through the woods to a small clearing, 
and stopped before what seemed a large stone 
bora. Tho others were directed to enter, and 
placed separately in nooks, tho hay being piled 
around them..- A supply of provisions was then 
brought and given to each; and by this Lee un¬ 
derstood that tho barn was to be their hiding placo 
during the day. 

The wearied officer was too glad of the rest to 
complain of harrow accommodations, and soon 
forgot his conjectures in sleep. Hours passed uro 
he was awakened by a gleam of light across his 
eyes, which ho soon perceived to come from a 
crcvico in tho sido of tho building. It was then 
broad day, and tho murmur of voices outside, 
showed that' his place of rcfiigo adjoined somo 
habitation. A chango of position enabled him to 
look through tho crevice, and to seo that a small 
farm house was attached-to the barn. Tho morn¬ 
ing was bright and clear, and a woman passed in 
view several times, carrying water from the well. 
The farmer was mending some tools beforo tiro 
door. - 

It was an amusement to Leo in his comfortless 
durance, to watch all that was going on without, 
it being part of his duty to observe well the 
farmer and his wife, that he might have no diffi¬ 
culty afterwards in identifying their persons. Tho 
sun was well up when he saw three or four armed 
horsemen rido to tho door. They made inquiries, 
to which tho farmer gavo short and surly replies, 
Though the words could not be distinguished, it 
was evident that the inquiries concerned the pri¬ 


soners who had escaped, and that the country was 
alarmed. 

• ••••• e 

It was the twelfth night of their march, which 
had been continued during tire hours of darkness, 
tire party lying concealed in tiro day time, in 
barns, caves, and even tombs enlarged for the 
purpose of shelter. Tho burial grounds were 
favorite retreats, on account of the security of 
perfect solitude; and more than once it happened 
that a lonely wanderer, lingering among the 
graves, was terrified into flight, by a well-timed 
groan. Leo had not failed to perceive from tho first, 
that he was not trusted by his companions, being 
by accident, os they thought, of their company; 
in their flight ho was required to walk before the 
others, and just behind tho guido; and their con¬ 
versation was evidently constrained in his pre¬ 
sence. Yet it had not been difficult to discover 
that the conductor and Mount hod been regularly 
employed by the British in the business of steal¬ 
ing away prisoners; and that the aid received on 
the way, was from persons well affected to the 
royal cause. It was plain, too, that in this in¬ 
stance the leader had found more difficulty than 
usual in eluding the vigilance of the whige— 
having been obliged to deviate repeatedly from the 
direct line towards the Delaware. It required 
some knowledge of the country, and close obser¬ 
vation on the officer’s part, to enable him to re¬ 
member the course they took. 

On this night Lee had been assigned lodging in 
a rudo shed, wliile the rest of the party look up 
their quarters in the vault of a stono church near 
at hand. Tho young captain tclt convinced that 
thoy had put him out of the way for the purpose 
of discussing their plans more freely, and resolved 
to be an auditor to their plotting. The day was 
just breaking, as he crept from his shelter, and 
cautiously approached the vault, concealed by the 
thick bushes and tall weeds that grew rank in the 
damp soil. Several crevices in tho stone wall per¬ 
mitted tho light to struggle in, disclosing the 
scene within tho vault, or cellar. This had been 
dug out by illegal hands, and formed a low room 
about twclvo feet in length and breadth; the floor 
being damp and black, with patches of mould on 
tho walls and ceiling. The soldiers were sitting, 
each on a small cask, smoking their pipes, and 
taking long draughts, at intervals, from a huge 
canteen that stood in tho corner. 

They were talking, with careless mirth, of the 
length of their march, and its approaching termi¬ 
nation; with jokes about the surprise of their 
comrades at their sudden appearance in the city. 
Thcro was little in tliis to repay Lee for the risk 
he ran in quitting his place of concealment; but 
the next moment his attention was keenly aroused. 
The stout and burly figure of Simon Mount was 
nearest him, his back being turned to the wall 
He had just renewed his draught from the can- 
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tccn, and replenished his pipe; when, speaking in 
tho same laughing, careless tone as before, ho 
said— 

“ Have you a guess, boys, who we have in our 
party 7” 

The abruptness of the question caused tho 
others to start, and take their pipes from their 
mouths. 

“ Aye—you do not know,” he continued, “ that 
we are honored with the company of Captain Lee, 
of the rebel army!” 

“ What do you mean ?” exclaimed tho guide. 

“ I mean that ho must be a fool, if ho thinks 
another coat and false hair can cheat the eyes of 
Simon Mount! I suspected him at first sight, in 
the old woman’s cabin; and lost night I was ccr* 
tain of my man.” 

“ Is it possible 7” cried tho others, 

“True as steel,” responded tho soldier. “I 
have reason to remember him. The rascal ordered 
mo a drubbing once, far I was in his company ; 
and I swore revenge. Now I shall have it;” 
and ho took another draught from the canteen. 

“ If this bo so,” said tho conductor, who was 
apparently a man of sagacity and intelligence, 
“Captain Lee must go with us to New York. 
But he must not know he is supcctcd.” 

** I will havo my revenge,” growled Simon, 
“ and with my own hand.” 

“ At your peril,” said tho guide, sternly. “ I 
will shoot you myself, if you dare do any thing, 
even to give Lee a suspicion that his disguise is 
discovered! I can see through it all; but he 
must be taken to tho commander-in-chief. Not a 
word more—but strict obedience!” 

The ruffian scowled, but ventured no reply, 
busying himself in arranging some rubbish to 
serve as a bed, while the others stretched them- 
selves on the floor. Lee crept back to his retreut, 
to deliberate what was to bo done, now that tho 
matter - had assumed so threatening an aspect. 
Should ho issue from his concealment, alarm the 
whigs in the neighborhood, and secure the com¬ 
panions of hiB flight 7 Prudence dictated such a 
course, now that the chances of liis escape from 
them were greatly lessened. But then, should ho 
return to Lancaster without having accomplished 
tho object of all his toil and watching—without 
having discovered the means by which so many 
prisoners had escaped 7 ' They could not now be 
far from the Delaware; should he shrink back, on 
the evo of success, merely because danger threat¬ 
ened himself 7 A few moments of reflection, and 
his resolution was taken, to pursuo the adventure, 
and Bcrvo his country to tho utmost, committing 
his own safety to a higher Power. When their 
march was resumed, the following night, tho 
deportment of Lee, bold and free os usual, be¬ 
trayed no suspicion, whilo it could not have been 
observed that he was more closely watched than 
before. 


It was near midnight, and their march had 
been rapid since dusk; so that much ground had 
been passed over, the report of muskets at a 
distance occasionally interrupting the silence. 
These reports, as tho soldiers well knew, an¬ 
nounced that they were near the river. Ere long, 
on emerging from a thicket, tho gleam of a broad 
line of clear water met their eyes, and 11 the Dela¬ 
ware !” burst in a joyful murmur from the lips of 
all but the American officer. To him it was a 
sight far from welcome, although it announced the 
accomplishment of his object. Further than this 
he must not go; but how should he effect a sepa¬ 
ration from the others, watched and guarded as 
he was! Ho glanced uneasily around; the broad, 
placid stream lay in tho quiet starlight, and he 
could see no vessel or craft destined for the recep¬ 
tion of the fugitives; the woods offered his only 
chanco of escape, and ho determined to avail him¬ 
self of the first favorable moment. 

The conductor, meanwhile, expressed no little 
disappointment and dismay at finding no boat 
secured for their use. 

“It must be lower down,” he said, after a 
few moments. “Come with me, Joe; and you, 
Simon, remain here; watch the rebel closely, and 
shoot him if ho offers to betray us; otherwise, no 
noise, on your life! Remember!” Tho lost 
directions were given in a whisper to Mount, 
while lie put n pistol in his hand. The soldier 
nodded acquiescence, and the others, entering the 
covert of the bushes, disappeared. 

The moment had arrived, when escape, if 
practicable, was to be attempted. Lee was alone 
with his rough companion, who stood watching 
him with eyes, in which the gleam of deadly 
malice and ferocity was like smothered fire. 
That steady, determined gaze caused the young 
officer uneasiness, in spite of his bravery; it was 
the sight of “a foe invisible,” the demon of human 
hate, more appalling to the boldest spirit than any 
extremity of danger. He measured tho figure of 
his adversary; it was short, but vigorously knit, 
and bespoke strength far superior to his own; the 
fellow, too, was armed, whilo he had no weapon. 
Still, the risk must be encountered; there was no 
alternative; and tho sound, as ho fancied, of foot¬ 
steps in tho wood, reminded Lee that not a 
moment was to bo lost. Ho sprang suddenly 
upon Mount, and attempted to wrest the pistol 
from his hand. But the man was on his guard, 
and freeing his arm from the grasp, he fired. 
The weapon was dashed asido the same instant, 
and missed its aim, though Lee’s hair was singed 
with the flash of the powder. The young officer 
now succeeded in wresting the pistol'from his 
enemy, and a fierce struggle ensued between the 
two. How it might havo terminated, considering 
the inequality in their strength, can be guessed; 
but at this moment, voices wero heard, and 
hurried steps approaching; tho combatants wero 
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forcibly separated, and found themselves in tho 
hands of a party of armed countrymen. 

Never was the -sound of his mother tongue, 
though uttctcd in a variety of military oaths and 
epithets, by no.means flattering to himself more 
grateful to the ear of Lee. -The men were stout 
Whigs, and while Mount trembled with the ccr. 
tainty of speedy punishment, the other prisoner 
rejoiced in the prospect of immediate liberation. 
They wero conducted through, the woods - for 
aliout two miles, to a small settlement, if such it 
might be called, where a frame house and threo 
or four, of logs, a tavern, and blacksmith's shop, 
comprised the buildings. At the door of tho frame 
house, our party clamored some quarter of on hour 
before admittance could be gained; and when tho 
magistrate, who resided there, at length made his 
appearance, his angry looks at being roused at so 
late on hour from his slumbers, angured ill for any 
hopes the captives might have built on his mercy. 
A short examination sufficed, and he ordered them 
to be taken at once to Philadelphia. 

Lee requested to speak a few words in private 
with the official, and being indulged with an 
audience, in a corner of tho large apartment, 
revealed hiB name, and as much of his story os he 
judged necessary, requesting permission to return 
immediately to Lancaster; 

“ Ha! ha! ha!" laughed tho burly magistrate, 
, K a likely story, in truth, that a good Whig should 
bo found in such company! - 'T will not go down 
with me, my lad! Here, sergeant, toko these 
follows to their quarters, and carry them off in 
tiro morning, as I ordered you.". 

. Thcro was no alternative but submission; and 
Lee was marched away with his sullen fellow- 
captive. 

» * » » » * • 

Wo will now, gentle reader, chongo* tho scene 
to the city of brotherly love. A large and old- 
fashioned mansion was brilliantly illuminated, on 
ono of those occasions of festivity which offered 
moro than once that year—when the successes 
that crowned tho American arms colled tho lovers 
of liberty to rejoice. Thcro was a gay .assemblage 

at the house in-street, of the brave, and tho 

bcautifiil, and tho distinguished; and many a pa¬ 
triot was rewarded for privation and peril endured 
by tho thanks of bright oyes and eloquent lips. In 
one fair creature in the midst of an admiring cir¬ 
cle, the reader would scarce have recognised Ellen 
Wynham, so greatly heightened was her beauty 
by the graceful dress she wore, tho bright bloom 
on her cheek, and the flashing brilliancy of her 
blue eyes. It was an unusual excitement that 
thus overcame her natural timidity, till she spoke 
with a freedom and eloquence, at which she her¬ 
self wondered and blushed the next moment. The 
subject was one very near her heart; Bho was' de¬ 
fending Henry Lee from unjust aspersions cast 
on him by envious, tongues, to which nono in tho 


assembly would have listened, but for a strange 
absence, the mystery of which not even his friends 
could explain. Ellen bad been puzzled and pain¬ 
ed, as well as the rest; but it was her nature to 
trust where sho loved. The days had passed but 
wearily in Lancaster after Henry's departure; 
and she gladly acceded to her father's proposition, 
that they should pay a visit to an uncle in the 
city: not without hope of meeting Lee, who, she 
felt assured, had gone thither on the business he 
had in hand. 

A noble-looking men, who stood near Ellen, 
assented warmly to her defence of the maligned 
officer. “ By the way," he said, “ it is somewhat 
curious that a tory prisoner, taken far up the 
river, and lodged here in jail some few days 
since, insists that he is Captain Lee,—and even 
had the impudence to send a message to me. I 
ordered one of my aids, who knows Lee, to go 
this morning and sec what it all means." 

"And how was it?" asked Ellen, earnestly. 

“ He brought me no report," answered General 
Lincoln—-for he was the speaker. "All a false 
talc, doubtless devised to gain a hearing." 

Miss Wynham said no more, and soon left the 
assemblage. Tho general's words rang in her 
cars; and she slept not till dawn—when a broken 
slumber brought dreams of her lover, in a dun¬ 
geon among degraded companions, and calling on 
her to set him free. Sho awoke in terror; but 
could not shake off the impression. After a hasty 
breakfast, she put on her lmt and cloak, and 
walked to tho quurters of General Lincoln. Even 
her fears of being thought forward and bold, were 
forgotten in her anxiety. It was not till she stood 
in the presence of Lincoln, that she remembered 
how foolish ho must think her, for building such 
imaginations on what he had told her; and her 
eyes fell abashed beneath his smile. 

“It is not likely," ho said, "that so true an 
American as captain Lee would bo caught prowl¬ 
ing about the country with a set of tory ruffians. 
But hero is tho aid—let us ask him." 

The officer who came in replied to the question¬ 
ing, that ho had not yet visited the prison, and 
Ellen felt her fears revive; for she dreaded a con¬ 
firmation of her suspicions almost as much as the 
evidence that they were incorrect. In the one 
enso sho would remain in ignorance of tho cause 
of her lover's prolonged absence; in the other, 
some strange mystery, of which die feared even 
in thought, to lift tho veil, would have to be ex¬ 
plained. 

“ Be seated, I pray you, Miss Wynham," ooid 
tho General, who saw her agitation, "till Colonel 

-returns." The trembling girl could do no 

more than obey. Lincoln wished to spare her 
I confusion, and begged her to excuse him while 
! ho wroto a few letters on business, offering her a 
; book to amuse her. Alas! she could not read, 
i and more than ono tear that slid down her fair 
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check, moistened the page over which sho was 
bending. 

It was not more than an hour, though it seemed 
much longer to tho anxious maiden, when tho 
door of tho anteroom opened, and the aid ap¬ 
peared, conducting a person whoso torn and soiled 
dress, disordered appearance, and pale face, over¬ 
grown with beard, scarcely permitted recognition. 
But tho cry of joy that burst from Ellen’s lips, the 
surprised exclamation of tho prisoner, and the 
close embrace in which both were locked, con¬ 
vinced General Lincoln of the truth, oven beforo 
his aid had whispered to him, u It is Captain 
Lee.” 

“ And now, young man, give somo account of 
yourself,” said the General, somewhat sternly, 
after a few moments had been allowed, out of 
respect to tho feelings of tho young lady. “ Miss 
Wynham, you had better retire.” 

“ Not so, if you please,” returned tho Captain, 
“for I wish her to hear what I have to say.” 
And he related, with all its details, the adventuro 
of which a brief account has been given. 


The joy in Ellen’s face when he had concluded, 
rewarded tho lover for all ho had borne. Ab for 
General Lincoln, he seemed sensible only to the 
ludicrous part of the story—tire obstinate refusal 
of the magistrate to believe in his statement—the 
durance lie had suffered under tho mistake, and 
his present forlorn appearance. Throwing him¬ 
self back in his chair, tho General gavo way' to 
long and repeated caehinations; recovering breath 
enough, when almost exhausted, to ask Lee to 
dino with him. 

Leo returned immediately to Lancaster, where 
a party of soldiers wore ordered to join him in re¬ 
tracing tho ground ho had gone over in hU noc¬ 
turnal marches. By his means fifteen persons, 
who had aided in tho escape of British prisoners, 
were brought to justice. His marriage with the 
fair Ellen did not take place till the close of the 
war. If it be asked what reward he received for 
his hazardous services, the answer is-—none; his 
very name is forgotten by his country, and only 
in some obscure journal of the day may be found 
recorded a tributo to the merits of Captain Lee. 
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THE CONTINENTAL BUTTONS, 

A feTOKY OF THE REVOLUTION. 


"Wiikv the American army was encamped at 
■Valley Forge, a British officer, who uas quar¬ 
tered upon the family of a gentleman in Phila¬ 
delphia, had occasion to visit the camp, with a 
message under a Hair of truce. 

The lady of the house determined to accom¬ 
pany him, for the purpose of taking a suit of re¬ 
gimentals to lier husband, who had been out for 
some time with the Continental army; and, as 
it was necessary to conceal her design from the 
officer, the matter was accomplished by artifice. 

Having taken the stuffing out of the cushions 
of the gig, the regimentals w ere inserted in its 
place, and things went on smoothly, until the 
roughness of the road suggested to the gentle¬ 
man that his seat was none of the softest. 

In vain were two unoffending coat-tails con¬ 
demned to eternal punishment, and rudely jerked 
lrom beneath the owner, who believed that they 
were the culprits, and in vain were his pockets 
searched, in hopes that the removal of a stray 
key or pen-kniie would alleviate his misery. 

Perceiving the trouble, and knowing the 
danger of discovery, the lady taxed her 
powers of conversation to the utmost, in hopes 
of diverting his attention from so pressing 
a subject; but the gig would bump on, and the 
Continental buttons obstinately insisted on 

n.vo*»gpingf o«iat>j-to wnon/fo 

of the enemy, doubtless “ whispering in their 
sleeves,” 

“See, liis posture is not right, 

And lie is not settled quite, 

Look, now, at Ins odd grimaces, 

Saw you e’er such comic faces;” 
while lie, poor fellow, inwardly blamed the pri¬ 
mitiveness of Yankee cushions, and sighed for 
the luxurious quarters that he had left behind. 

Weary miles were travelled, the captain still 
suffering the penalty of his loyalty, when sud¬ 
denly the truth flashed across his mind, and me¬ 
mory recalled certain mysterious conversations 
he had overheard in the house, about broad¬ 
cloth and embroidery. The secret was dis¬ 
covered ; but liis troubles were not yet over, 
for he now found himself on the horns of a di¬ 
lemma as uncomfortable a3 the Continental 
buttons, and he rode ou perplexed between his 
duty to Ins king and his obligations to the lady. 

Too much of a gentleman to betray her, and 
yet too loyal an officer, willingly to carry “ aid 
and comfort” to the rebels, he hesitated long as 
to the course he should pursue; but his gal¬ 
lantry at length got the better of him, and, 
bravely submitting to the stern infliction, he 
concluded not to verily bis suspicions by ocular 
demonstration. 

A significant smile and gesture alone informed 
his companion that the artifice was discoveied, 
and the rebel garments were suffered to reach 
their destination unmolested. 

Posterity may settle the question, as to 
whether the energy or ingenuity of the young 
wife deserves the more praise, and whether the 
duty of the njjlcei should have superseded that 
of the gentleman —but one thing is certain-—-the 
tebel gentleman received a uuifoim which he 
sadly needed ; and the memory of the lady is 
more fondly cherished by her descendants, 
whenever they think of the “ Continental But¬ 
tons.” 
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THE MIDNIGHT VISITOR. 

A STOBY OF THE EEV0LTTTI0H. 

BT GIDDINGS H. BALLOU. 

The watch Jirc homed low, and the sleeping 
soldiers lay stretched along the gronnd in the 
rode disorder in which they had thrown them¬ 
selves from the fatiguing march'of the day. A 
sentinel nodded over his rifle, jost able to pre- 
servo the equilibrium of his position. All was 
profound silence, save whero two officers, laid at 
length, maintained an undertoned conversation. 
One of them spoke with suppressed animation. 
The other, rapidly giving way to the somnolent 
influence, yet strove to give attention to the 
words of his companion, whore observations he 
answered rather tersely, and occasionally at 
random. 

« As I said before,” continued the speaker 
first mentioned, "wo must, in some way or 
other, put the country in greater security against 
those ravages; and in order to accomplish this, 
we must possess the sinews of war. We need to 
increase our force to three times its present size. 
And how to procure the additional number, is 
the question. We have a few score of brave 
men who are willing to fight for freedom with¬ 
out money, and too often, I might add, without 
food or clothing. But wo can't raise a regiment 
on such terms as these. As tor Congress, alas, 
we must not look in that direction for the fur¬ 
nishing of means. It has enough on its hands, 
without our heaping on it fresh burdens. The 
fact is, Rollins, that we must lay a good round 
tax on these tories. They end their properties 
must furnish us the needful; and I think they 
ought to regard reprisals of such a nature, as 
the vciy least which they could expect at our 
bands.” 

“ Yes,” replied the other, with a yawn, "per¬ 
fectly right, general. Hang cm up. Down 
with 'em, wherever we find 'em.” 

" No, Rollins," replied his superior, while a 
flash shot across his swarthy features, "I do not 
mean that. I will not retaliate undeservedly. I 
will not visit the sins of a few soulless villains, 
who plunder and kill without mercy, on those 
who, with honest but mistaken loyally, have 
taken up on the side of the crown. Yet even 
these must suffer, in some degree, the conse¬ 
quence of our necessity.” 

“Yes, general;” was the reiterated reply. 
" The rascals ! Shoot ’em all.” 

The diminuendo fashion, in which this speech 
was uttered, caused the chief to turn his head; 
whereupon he discovered his companion to have 
fallen fast asleep. 

“Poor fellow,” ho exclaimed, drawing his 
cloak more closely around, "ho has fairly suc¬ 
cumbed at last. I will even follow his example. 
But hark! what noise is this 1” 

His quick car bad scarce caught the sound of 
approaching hoofs, when the drowsy sentinel dis¬ 
charged his piece with sudden alarm, tho cause 
of which was quickly made manifest in the ap¬ 
proach of a young female, mounted on a horse, 
whoso steaming sides and panting breath be¬ 
tokened the speed to which he had been urged. 

“ Is this the fashion, general, in which your 
soldiers are wont to salute defenceless women?" 
indignantly inquired the fair rider, whoso disor¬ 
dered dress, and tresses flowing, gave a singular 
spirit to her pale faco and flashing eyes. 

Marion bowed low, as he assisted the young 
maiden in alighting. The gallant soldier was, 
like many others of his profession, equally ready 
in defence and admiration of the better portion 
of creation. 

“Madam,” he said, with an air of the deep¬ 
est respect, " you will, I dare think, excuse the 
rude welcome which you have just encountered, 
when I tell you that for the last forty-eight 
hours wo have been on the march, almost with¬ 
out a pause. To-night we arc completely worn 
out; and the few sentries which caution com¬ 
pels me to station, are anything but fit for duty. 
I havo no doubt that tho muddled sense of the 
poor fellow who greeted you so roughly, saw in 
your unwarlike self a whole company of cavalry 
sweeping down upon us. And now, lady, I will 
ask the errand on which you come ? for these 
pallid cheeks, and the condition of your steed, 
show that some pressing cause has urged this 
perilous ride.” 

" Even so, general,” replied the girl, while 
the big tears sprang slowly from their source, 
and she seemed to struggle a moment for breath. 
But she went on, with a manner which evinced 
her natural energy of character. “Yesterday, 
while at supper, my father, my uncle, and my 
eldest brother were surprised and taken prison¬ 
ers by the enemy. Most of the party, I fancy, 
were refugees. I overheard the captors say, in 
the confusion which ensued, that their victims 
might consider their lives already forfeited; for 
they were about taking them to Preston, where 
they would surely be executed as traitors to tho 
king.” 

** The old story,” said Marion, half to him¬ 
self. “ Driven, by the peril of death, to & taat 
allegiance, and then brought to execution, for 
endeavoring to escape from their bondage.” 

" I corao to you, sir,” continued tho girl, 
whoso dark eves were fixed with vivid inteatnoss 


on Marion’s face; “ I come to you, because you 
ore known as the defender of tho oppressed, 
one who never failed, when there was an earthly 
possibility of succor to die suffering. You are 
the help on which I cow rely. It is not yet too 
late.” 

" Madam,” answered Marion, gravely and 
sadly, " I never failed yet in attempting to do 
my doty. Bat there are times, when our duty 
and the desire of the moment must bo at vari¬ 
ance. It is so now. I am under engagement 
to meet Sumpter, at Otter Creek, with every 
mnn under mv command, by to-morrow, at the 
farthest. My failing so to do woold endanger 
many lives, which, I may say without disrespect, 
arc as valuable to their families and their coun¬ 
try as those of your own kindred. Grieved am 
I to say this, yet there is no alternative. Your 
en e mies must have arrived at Preston long be¬ 
fore we could reach them. And to attack them 
then would be madness, with anything short of 
the whole party I now have with me.” 

The girl mode no reply, but, while a slight 
shudder ran through her form, drooped her head 
in silence. Sergeant Dougal, a fine, manly fel¬ 
low, who had witnessed tho whole passage, 
sprang up, exclai m ing: 

" General, I can't stand this. "Where there is 
a will, there is a way. Where is Sergeant Jas¬ 
per?” he added, glancing hastily round. 

"Here!” answered Jasper, arousing from his 
recumbent position. 

“Ipropose,” continued Dougal, “that Jas¬ 
per and myself undertake a scout on behalf 
of these prisoners. Who knows but fortune 
may cast us up some opportunity to aid them? 
Jasper and myself havo seen such passages be¬ 
fore now. You know us too well, general, to 
fancy that we wish to leave you when service is 
about to be done. But any man in your com¬ 
pany is as worthy to fill the place of honor as 
ourselves; and to come to the point, general, I 
can never bear to see a woman in distress en¬ 
treating for assistance, and that assistance de¬ 
nied her.” 

“Especially when the woman is so very pretty 
an one,” murmured Jasper, eotto voce . 

' Marion stood irresolute. It was but a second. 

" What is your name, my girl?” he abruptly 
inauired. 

" Caroline Hendec.” 

" And your father’s?” 

"Major John Hendco.” 

« What! my father’s old friend 1 If it bo 
him, it shall never be said that Francis Manou 
refused him, in time of need, tho services of 
two of his soldiers, even were those two his best. 
Dougal and Jasper, if you can imagine any 
opening for yourselves iu this matter, you are at 
liberty. I can see none myself, but your inge¬ 
nuity—” 

“ Say no more, general, interrupted Jasper. 

« Wo ore ready, or at least will be iu two hours 
from now. I am an older soldier than cither 
Dougal or Miss Hendec, and know that every 
minute we take before that time will bo doubly 
lost in the end. We shall find them at Preston. 
Wbeavee got thorc, wo Will see what can bo 
done. Meantime, let us rest.” 

The brief, assured manner of the staunch sol¬ 
dier infused a 6udden quiet even in the troubled 
heart of Miss Hendec. Her horse was picketed, 
a little bower oflcafy limbs was quickly formed,' 
and hero be rested, not in slumber, but in re¬ 
signed wakefulness, till the hour of departure. 

A clock could scarcely havo told that period 
more truly than Sergeant Jasper. Ere the hour 
had fallen, he was ready for action, with Dougal 
at his side; the latter more eager, indeed, hut 
nevertheless exhibiting a modest deference to his 
elder and more experienced associate. 

« Take the best of our half dozen horses, my 
lads,” said Marion, awakening, "and Heaven 
speed you. Farewell, Miss Hen dee.” 

"Farewell, general,” she replied, in a low 
voico, and tho three were quickly on their way. 
They went rapidly on till sometime after day¬ 
light, interchanging but few words. At last, 
they reached the road leading from Carlton 
Court House to Preston, in which latter direc¬ 
tion the Hendees were supposed to have been 
taken. Dougal now suggested that they should 
trace the road back in the direction of Carlton, 
till they should arrive at a by-track which led in 
the direction of Miss Hendee’s residence, and 
which, as she informed them, was little more 
than half a mile distant. 

"My father was a blacksmith," said Dougai, 
" and I have picked up an inkling of tho trade 
myself; it has often stood mo in stead. If, as 
you suspect, Jasper, certain of that party belong 
in Preston, I think we may discover a pretty sure 
indication of the direction which they have 
taken. There is an old fellow by tho name of 
Peters there in Preston, noted as a horse-shocr. 
I’ve heard my father praise him to the skies. 
Peters always had a peculiar nick on the corner 
of his shoes, and the curve was certainly a little 
different from that of most smiths. I behove I 
could detect his shoes in tolerably soft ground; 
and if we can get hold of such a mark, we shall 
be a little safer of the villains.” 

They entered the by-road, and Dougal dis¬ 
mounted. After a careful examination, he 
turned to his companions, and said: 

“ I have found several marks, on the edge of 
tho turf here along, which I am sure must have 
been made by Peters’s shoes. One or more of 
tho horses have been shod in this way. But they 
all point from the highway, and none to it. If it 
were so with all the others, I shoold know that 
the fellows threw out a hint for tho purpose of 
misleading. But we must trace them still 
farther back.” 

“Tho blacksmith leads,” replied Jasper, 
briefly. 

The three now proceeded carefully and slowly 
forward, every now and then stopping to exam¬ 
ine the road with a minute regard. Miss Hen- 
dee’s countenance began to show most plainly 
the effects of the contest between deep despon¬ 
dency and an ill-sustained hope. Jasper was 
ralm and wary; Dougal’s face keen and ardent 
in its bearing, his eyes flashing and pierring, 
like a sword, into every indication which lay bo- 
fore him. Thus they proceeded, till they reached 
a narrow lane which diverged from the by-road. 


near a mile from where they had left the high¬ 
way. Dougal scanned it closely; then, passing 
on, let fall his glance on the ground. 

" Back!” he cried, with imtant decision. 

" They must have taken to the lane.” 

They turned about; and Jasper and Dougal, 
dismounting, catered the lane. They prose¬ 
cuted their search for twenty or thirty rods with 
some uncertainty, when all at once Dougal 
shouted: 

"I have found it! Ah, the artful villains. 
They must have led their horses in file for this 
distance.” 

Jasper’s face lighted up. "They have gone 
down to Ebenezer,” he said. “I tun as confi¬ 
dent of it as of my own existence. And I am 
pretty confident, too, that that crafty Tim 
Hughes, of Preston, is of the company. I 
thought I could recognize him in Miss Hen- 
dee’s descriptioa of one of them.” 

They mounted again, and Dougal, turning to 
his fair companion, said: 

"We part then. Believe that wo will do 
whatever is in our power. In tho meantime, as¬ 
sist us with your prayers at home.” 

"Home!” she repeated, with a mournful 
emphasis- “ It will not be home when they are 
gone. But farewell; I will hope for the best,” 
she added, in a livelier tone. 

She extended her hand to each, and slowly 
turned her horse’s head. Dougal watched her 
as if in a trance. 

“Dougal,” exclaimed Jasper, "have you 
lost your senses ? Como, this is no time for 

delay.” . ,. 

Dougal colored to the brow, and touching his 
rein, sped forward. Hours afterward, they halted 
in a little valley by the side of a running brook. 

"It is time to alter tho plan of operations,” 
said Jasper. “We are now little more than 
four miles from Ebenezer. The change of dress, 
which we made at the outset, has answered suf¬ 
ficiently, so far; but henceforth, we must look 
more sharply to our disguise. Wo will turn our 
horses adrift in yonder field, and carry the ac¬ 
coutrements to the bam, whose top you sco just 
above the ridge of ground. Further over, in 
the hollow, stands the house of an old farmer, 
with whom I would trust my life. We will go 
there, and nrcDaro ourselves in good rustic man¬ 
ner; at the same time we will leave a word for 
our poor beasts, who have done their part, cer¬ 
tainly. We must leave our true rifles behind, 
also, ill though I like it.” 

In little more than half an hour, tho pair re¬ 
issued at a more advanced point of the rood, 
which brought them a distant view of the fort at 
Ebenezer. And, certainly, not even his nearest 
friend, meeting Jasper, without foreknowledge, 
would have recognized him in his present bear¬ 
ing, or have taken him for other than what he 
simulated, an uncouth, shallow-patcd rustic. 
Dougal, also, had so far profited by tho in¬ 
structions of his astute companion, as to play a 
like part with sufficient accuracy and such vari¬ 
ations a 3 the ease appeared to demand. 

"It is all tho better for us,” said Jasper, 
« that they havo taken their prisoners to Eben¬ 
ezer, seeing that I Dave a brother in the Tort, 
who, I am sorry to say it, has chosen to take up 
with the British. Yet he is a good fellow, after 
all, notwithstanding his heart is 'listed on the 
wrong side.” 

They trudged on to the fort, which they en¬ 
tered, without exciting remark or suspicion. 
Jasper and his friend rambled about the shops 
and barracks; the former making, with an air of 
stolid cariosity, such disconnected inquiries as 
would.answer his purpose without drawing no¬ 
tice. Hav ing separated from Dougal, with the 
agreement that the latter should meet him in the 
yard of a tavern at a given time, Jasper entered 
the barrack enclosure, and asked for Sergeant 
William Jasper. “If he isn’t busy,” he added, 
"his cousin, Tom Lank, wants to see him.” 

This appellation was a boyish nickname, fa¬ 
miliar in the early days of the two brothers, and 
now unknown, except to themselves. In two or 
three minutes, William appeared. He cast a 
troubled look at his brother, while extending his 
hand, he said: 

“ How do yon do, Tom ’ Como in; I’m off 
duty for a whilo.” 

As soon as they Had witnorawn asiae, »»unoui 
inquired: " What in heaven’s name, Thomas, 
brings you here ? What need of such a fearful 
risk of your life ?” 

"Why,” replied his brother, "I thought it 
no great harm to come and see you, Will, know¬ 
ing that nobody here would recognize me. And 
perhaps it may please you to hear that I havo 
quitted the service. I have had about enough 
of fighting and exposure and starvation. I’m 
not sure but I made some mistake in taking up 
arms with the whigs.” 

“lam glad to bear you,” said the other, with 
pleased surprise. “ The rebels must all bo con¬ 
quered, sooner or later, and it is well that you 
have come to your senses, Tom. Come and 
join us. I can assure you of your former grade, 
and not a man in the British army would be 
more certain of promotion than tho famous Ser¬ 
geant Tom Jasper.” 

« No, no, Bill. If I give up fighting for my 
country, that is no reason why I should fight 
against it. I should get a sort of fame in that 
way that I should not covet.” 

" I must be content, if you will have it so," 
replied tho other, with a disappointed look. 
« The half is better than none. Oar brotherly 
regard need not be marred by the matter. Thai 
has never changed, and I hope it never will.’ 

About an hour afterward, Jasper met Dougal 
at the appointed place. 

“ So far we have prospered,” said the first. 
“The Hendees are here, as I was well assured 
beforehand. They arc to leave under guard for 
Savannah to-morrow morning. ‘ While there’s 
life there’s hope;’ and we must follow them, in 
hopes of something turning up.” 

“Bat how have you been ablo to get the in¬ 
telligence?” inquired DoogaL 
“ 0, by just putting my ingenuity at work, in 
various ways. In the first place, I had to play 
a li trio deception on good brother Will Not 
much, neither. I told him I had thought of 
quitting the whig*. So I had thought. But I 
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guess I’ve concluded not to do it,” he added, 
with a slight chuckle. “ However, you may de¬ 
pend on the information. To-morrow,at seven, 

I will fall in with you just outside of the village, 
on the Savannah road. To-night, you must 
needs remain here. I am to return to my 
brother.” 

Dougal passed a restless night, agitated by 
the apparent hopelessness of their enterprise, 
and reflecting, not on the danger which threat¬ 
ened themselves, but on the fate which awaited 
the Hendees, in case of tLc probable failure of 
rescue. And in the circumstances of the times, 
there was little doubt that tho gibbet would be 
the portion of one or all of them. It were no 
disparagement, however, to say that Don gal’s 
thoughts were more absorbed by the distress of 
the daughter, than by the future sufferings of 
her kindred. If be fell asleep, it was only to 
dream of her, as imploring him, with agonizing 
entreaty, to prevent the catastrophe which he 
saw no means of averting. In this frame of 
mind, the approach of day was eagerly wel¬ 
comed ; and having risen and partaken of a 
light repast, the prospect of action restored his 
wonted composure. 

When he joined Jasper, at the outskirts of the 
village, his heart expanded with the sense of 
freedom. His eyes glowed with animation as he 
turncd..tfaqia on his companion. 

^ : hc said, in a tone of inquiry, 
imond,” answered Jasper, 
lvc the advantage of a better j 
a country, not to speak of a 
We have the start of 

_^_ r ^_jt ns first, by way of 

precautib^^a^fl^fi®MBt 5 ;-road from the one 
which they^wQl pmrro^Wc can, by-and-by, 
fetch 4bswwp, around and return to this road.” 

. \. i 't&A detour of no great length 
on the Savannah high¬ 
way, and^^^^^t' ef the fort at Ebenezer. 
The region wasmone respect favorable to tho 
adventurers, for the road was frequently bor¬ 
dered by woodlands, whoso shelter would pre¬ 
serve them from discovery. Jasper and Don¬ 
ga!, having established themselves in conceal¬ 
ment, lay in wait till they began to imagine that 
some unexpected incident must have prevented 
the departure of the guard and their prisoners. 
Their patience, nevertheless, was rewarded; for 
those whom they sought at last hove in sight, 
proceeding down tho road in orderly array. Tho 
guard consisted of ten men, including two sub¬ 
ordinate officers. The prisoners marched in the 
midst, and their gloomy countenances told tho 
nature of their anticipations. Jasper closely 
scrutinized the carriage of the soldiers, as they 
passed, and he was forced to acknowledge that 
their alert and disciplined bearing presented lit* 
tlo encouragement for himself and companion. 

"Iforesee,” he said, “that it will bo a long 
hunt, and mayhap no prize got at the end.” 

The pair presently arose, and, keeping tho 
highway at a safe distance, followed on, mile 
after mile, mile after mile, dogging the steps of 
their enemies with watchful pertinacity. No 
sign of hopeful carelessness appeared in the con¬ 
duct of the royalists. The same steady disci¬ 
pline was preserved, the same compact array, 
whether halting or in march. Still Jasper and 
Dougal kept on. The noon was near at hand. 
The Savannah river was crossed. Tho sebuts 
toiled up a long hill, weary and faint with 
fatigue, and with the constant watch, on evory 
side, which necessity enjoined upon them. They 
gained the top of the ascent, and there, below 
them, in full view and dose at hand, rose the 
city of Savannah, the head quarters of the Brit¬ 
ish command. Jasper paused at tho sight, and 
folding his arms, looked his companion in tho 
face. That glance expressed all. Dougal 
gnashed his teeth in despair. 

“ js there no hope,” he exdaimed, “ofgetting 
at those cursed tories ? Must we return, then, 
without a single blow ?” 

Jasper bent his head for a moment in silence, 
and then, turning back, motioned Dougal to 

follow. . , 

" Go, coward!” said the latter, in a low, hiss¬ 


ing voice. 

Jasper’s eyes flashed fire, and his hand in¬ 
stinctively sought tho side where his sword 
would have hung. The next moment, with a 
kindly smile, he replied: 

“ You have mistaken my purpose.” 

The gallant Dougal shed tears of shame, as, 
grasping his companion by tho hand, ho ac¬ 
knowledged the error of which he had been 
guilty. Falling back, below the brow of the 
hill, they now crossed tho high road, and struck 
into a path scarce distinguishable amid the ver¬ 
dure which surrounded it. Rapidly pursuing 
its course, they returned to tho road, where the 
latter opened on a cool flower-bordered spring, 
whose quiet depths, imaging, in softened lustre, 
the glowing sky above, refreshed the weary eye, 
as much as tho limpid waters might the parched 
and fevered tongue. A gentle slope of green 
separated it from the road-side. The thicket 
embowered the tranquil space, and made the 
fountain doubly sweet to the noon-tired way¬ 
farer. Even Jasper and Dougal, crouching in 
ambush, felt their hearts touched by tho peaceful 
serenity around them. It was only for a mo¬ 
ment. The sound of approaching footsteps ab¬ 
sorbed their attention. Tho soldiers appeared ; 
they neared the little opening. 

“ Halt!” said the officer in command. 

The corporal, with four othlh, led the pris¬ 
oners to the spring. The rest grounded arms 
near the road, and threw themselves at ease on 


tho soft turf. Jasper and Dougal lay, watching 
each motion with an in ten mess which scarcely 
allowed them to breathe. The former placed his 
fingers lightly on the other’s arm. Two of the 
corporal’s associates continued at guard, while 
two others momentarily rested their pieces 
against a tree, in order to fill their canteens. 
As they did so, Jasper pressed Dougal with a 
sudden gripe. A single bound, and the mus¬ 
kets were in their grasp ! An instant explosion, 
and the sentinels fell lifeless. With the but- 
ends of the muskets, two other* were levelled to 
the earth, as the astounded survivors gained their 
feet. Too late! Fresh pieces, presented wiih 
deadly aim, brought them to a s t a n d. 
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" He dies,” exclaimed Jasper, '* who moves 
a single inch from among you. Major Hendec, 
here ore arms for you and your companions.” 

The royalists, in their new character of pris¬ 
oners, were faced about and hurried off through 
by-ways, and across the country, as rapidly as 
might be. Nevertheless, it was not till the fol¬ 
lowing afternoon that they were able to reach tho 
neighborhood of Ivy Farm, as the residence of 
Major Hendco was termed. The dwelling of 
Punmore Jones, A whig partisan, atood a few 
miles distant from Ivy Farm; and here, Jasper 
and Dougal, calling a halt, found, to their great 
satisfaction, a party of Marion’s men, and Miss 
Hendee herself. Unable to endure tho suspense, 
she had ridden over, a few hours previous, in 
order, if possible, to gain somo tidings of tho 
absentees. "We will not attempt to describe tho 
delightful meeting, but rather leave it to tho 
imagination of the reader. Whom the first rap¬ 
ture hud subsided to a gentler enjoyment, Caro¬ 
line Hendeo eagerly listened to tho account 
which her relatives gave of their rescue. Their 
enthusiastic praise was re-echoed in her heart 
and countenance. The moment arrived when 
the rescued were obliged to separate from their 
deliverers. The former, mounting the steeds 
which had been supplied to them, prepared to 
depart. Last of all, Caroline Hendec, turning 
to Jasper and Dougal, addressed them both, al¬ 
though, by accident or design, her words were 
delivered more especially to the latter: 

“As I was the instigutorof yonr perilous er¬ 
rand,” she said, "it doubly becomes me to 
acknowledge the benefit* which we liave received. 
We never can repay them. But if ever there 
should come a day when a Hendec can be of any 
aid to you, remember that there aro friends at 
Ivy Farm, whoso all is at your disposal.” 

His eyes quailed in manly abashment before 
the bright orbs, which shone the more, for tho 
sparkling moisture which they bore. He bowed, 
answering not a word. . But long after the form 
of Caroline Hendec had vanished from Ins sight, 
he continued gazing on the point whence the 
last glimpse had reached him. 

"Fool that I am!” he said, in his reverie. 
" I, a simple, unlettered sergeant, can I think of 
aspiring to her ? Yes, I may so strive, as here¬ 
after to be at least worthy of her remembrance!” 

He was aroused by the sound of the bugle. 
He hastened to join the ranks. Then came tho 
word of command : 

" Prisoners in tho centre. To tho right 
wheel, and march!” 

Month after month rolled on, and years began 
and ended, while the patriots contiuued their 
struggles. Ofttime8, their cause sank to tho 
lowest ebb; when, in the very crisis of despair, 
fortune would again smilo on their efforts. But 
after many a desperate field, after many a scene 
of cruelty, scarce paralleled in the North, the flag 
of liberty triumphed, and tho invaders sullenly 
anticipated the fast approaching hour when they 
should be forced to vacate their sole remaining 
fortress in the South. 

Four years hod passed since tho incidents nar¬ 
rated in'the main of oar story, when a gentle¬ 
man, in military undress, rode up the earring* 
way which crossed the lawn in front of the Hen- 
dee mansion. A young man, who had been 
reclining in tho porch of the house, camoforwurd 
to give greeting. No sooner, however, had he 
caught a nearer sight of the rider's features, than 
he hastily advanced, with a joyful recognition. 

“ Welcome to Ivy Farm, dear sir. Colonel 
Douml. if I am correct ?” 

“ The same,” replied the other. 

“ Most happy arc we to receive you, especially 
as we shall thus have tho pleasure of your pres¬ 
ence on an agreeable occasion. My sister’s wed¬ 
ding takes place this eve, and you will bo 
with us?” 

The gallant colonel recoiled. A sadden pal¬ 
lor overspread his face. 

“ I cannot—or, rather, I fear I shall not be 
able to be present at the fortunate event; but 
•will pay my regards—” 

"Mydear sir,” interrupted young Hendee, 
"you sorely will not leave us to-night? And 
you look ill; you need rest. At the very least, 
remain till to-morrow, colonel.” 

"Excuse me,” said the soldier, recovering 
himself, and forcing an air of gaycty. " It can 
hardly be so. But, as I said before, I can at 
least pay my respects to the bride/' 

A negro took the colonel’s horse in charge, 
and young Hendee, with his guest, entered the 
house. The latter was received with grateful 
warmth. Nevertheless, hi* secret disquiet ere 
long made itself perceptible to his fnends, al¬ 
though he did his best to conceal it. Some of 
the family being called to attend to arrangements 
■within, the colonel was left alone with Caroline. 

“ Henry tells me,” said the latter, " that you 
speak of leaving us this afternoon. Surely, 
colonel, you cannot be so unkind! And this 
eve, of all others,” she added, half reproachfully. 

"It may appear singular, Miss Hendee. But 
when duty calls, wo may hardly choose but 
obey. However, I have the opportunity of offer- 
ing my congratulations. Is it not strange,” he 
added, with an Ill-executed smile, “that I should, 
without previous knowledge of it* approach, 
hate arrived just on the eve of your wedding ? 

"Mine!” exclaimed Caroline, with astoni*fa¬ 
med. " Tho wedding of my tister Anna, you 
mean. Do you not recollect her, colonel ?” 

The sorprise redoubled hi* agitation ; and the 
emotion was even, in some degree, mutual. 

" Miss Hendee,” said Dougal, " I know I im 
abrupt in what I would say; but bow can I bo 
otherwise ? You have thii moment restored me 
to existence. It remains for you to determine 
the future tenor of my life. The thought of you 
has been constant with me for year*. It has been 
constant wiih roe in danger and in victory. It 
has inspired me in the strife for distinction. 
■VThatever I hare gained has been the conse¬ 
quence of that thought- And now, pardon roe, 
I ode bat oneword in answer. May I but hope!” 

What that answer was, may be supposed from 
the fact that the colonel remained that even¬ 
ing at the wedding, and assisted with a light 
heart. Nor did he go the next day; nor the 
next after. And when he did leave Ivy Farm, 
be went not companiocle**! 
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THE REMAPO PASS. 1 

A STORY OF THE RKVOLUTIOH. j 

BY E. OAKES SMITH. i 


“For ihno art Freedom’! now, and Fame**, 

One of the Tew, the immortal name*, 

That were uot born to die.’”—H illeck. 

The summer of 1781 opened with a better 
prospect ot success to the cause of human free¬ 
dom, than even its most enthusiastic supporters 
had dared to anticipate. It was evident to all 
that the war, protracted to more than seven years, 
must soon be brought to a close; that a handful 
of people, who had so long struggled and bled 
for their country, must soon cease from their toil, 
or lose the hope of emancipation, the cherished 
desire to become a nation; for cold, and hunger, 
and nakedness bad dogged the footsteps of war, 
and threatened to annihilate them altogether. 
We are called a braggart people, where Fourth 
of July orations are one universal out-break of 
national laudation. Let it be so. We, who in 
our day of small things, when we were held in 
derision by our foes, and when we, even to the 
truest and stoutest hearts among us, seemed but 
the Forlorn Hope in the vanguard of a disenthrall¬ 
ed people—we, who then despaired not, and final¬ 
ly triumphed, have a right to glory in the past, a 
right to raise our shout of exultation the length 
and breadth of our fair inheritance, that our chil¬ 
dren hearing, may learn to emulate the actions, 
which hath made us great as a people. 

Thanks to the living God, that it was not amid 
the stinted and down-trodden nations of the old 
world, that we were called to achieve c, national¬ 
ity, else might the fate of France, of Poland, and 
of Greece, have been ours; made sanguinary by 
unaccustomed liberty, we might have rivalled the 
ferocious Parisian; or hemmed in by overwhelm¬ 
ing powers, have been dismembered and scattered; 
and left to nations, what tbe torso of a Hercules 
is amid the feebler proportions of statuary; or 
again be suffered to exist only because helpless 
and protected. 

No, the whole world had been verging to that 
point when a nation should be boro in a day. 
Men from all parts of Europe, capable of feeling 
a wrong, or of appreciating a good, had sought a 
new portion of tbe great earth, whose magnificent 
features and uncontaminated soil were designed 
to cast the human rftnd into a fresher and larger 
mould. Whether impelled by religion, philan¬ 
thropy, commerce, or the mere love of adventure 
—whatever the motive for going forth, tbe fact 
argued a courage and individuality of character 
which must hare left its impress upon tbe genera¬ 
tions succeeding. From Maine to Georgia it was 
tbe same; Huguenot or Puritan, CavalieT or 
Burgher, each carried the seeds of a new order of 
things, each learned to spurn oppression u mon¬ 
strous to the soil. The necessities of their con¬ 
dition had taught them self-reliance, and this self- 
reliance had imparted a sturdy manfulness able to 
stand for tbe right. 

Now the battle-cry of Lexington bad been 
echoed and re-echoed from North to South. Each 
and every State had been watered with the blood 
of the Patriot; sacred and holy were the drops 
which baptised the land to eternal freedom—the 
uhes of cities—little ooes, it is true, but hereaf¬ 
ter to shake the earth like Lebanon—the ashes of 
our towns and villages had ascended in the face of 
heaven to call down the day of retribution. A 
••ody and ill-equipped and ill-disciplined army, 
an army of boys, indeed—for it is well known 
that every true patriot sent forth his household 
cheerfully to the contest, and striplings of sixteen 
•od eighteen crowded the ranks—had m»«U them- 
•elvm beard in many a hard-contested field.— 
Bunker Hill and Bennington, Saratoga, Trenton 

ana Camden, were hut the higher points in the 
mounds of our battle-fields, and now H remained 

to stake the blow wh ich should deadest 
Woe the fete of the country. 

It<»«*<» th«.taw* ™,k,tk,* 

•*» the feelings of our people had been too folly 
Otfnged for anything like sympathy to exist 
hntween us and our oppressors. We mu * be 
totally and entirely separated from them as a 
arament, or be reduced to that unnatural complai- 
snaee enforced by power over unwilling minds, 
which, covering the rankling and mouldering de¬ 
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menta of revenge, an lintts at any ra ime nt to 
break forth, or if aebdoed, having the effect to 
Imidon and brutalize the national character. 

The campaign of the Southttn army under 
Greene, had been, on the whole, favorable to our 
canoe, and though Fabian in the greater part of 
its movements, hid not failed to give evidence of 
power. The allied French forces were ready to 
co-operate wherever the wisdom of Washington 
should diroet; and it remained for him to decide 
whether hia movements should threaten Sir Henry 
Clinton in his position at New York, or be direct¬ 
ed againet the vaunting Cornwallia, who had sta¬ 
tioned himedf at the two points of Yorktown and 
Gloucester. The stress of the times, the evident 
crisis of events, which now became apparent, 
rendered the greatest circumspection requisite; aa 
the least false step might plunge the army into 
disaster and ruin. It was a period of terrible and 
intense anxiety; on its issue depeoded the fete of 
the country, and the hopes of the patriot. The 

skillful management of events should prove wheth¬ 
er the past had been the disorderly, accidental 
movements of a restless and turbulent clan of 
men, opposed to the wholesome discipline of gov¬ 
ernment, or had been the wise, concentrated and 
resolnte action of a people, determined at all 
hazards to hold fast to the prerogatives of free¬ 
men. 

The calm mind of Washington took in all with 
its rare comprehenaivenen, and came to result* 
at once win and for the general good. Hitherto, 
hia movementa had beenauch aa to lead Sir Henry 
Clinton to suppose that New York would be the 
unquestioned point of attack; and the imprenion 
had been given to our own army, so that the 
taking of New York had become the familiar 
gossip of the camp. It had been thus determined 
by ■ council of officers; but the subsequent rein¬ 
forcement of the English army at the above 
named place, together with certain operations of 
the French fleet, had introduced a new feature, 
and led to a change of measures, a change known 
only to the few, and studiously concealed from 
the army at large. 

CHAPTER II. 

For Sort amM Hint wood* did bo keep count, 

Before nkiet mifhtr aonl the common crowd 
Of beroee, who nlone for Fame hare ftnifht. 

Are like tbe patriarch*! abeavea to betTea'i ehoeea 
bowed— 

Re, who hia country’! rule taught to mar, 

And fired thoac atari, which ihloe o’er ererjr ihore. 

IlorrMAK. 

Anxious as was the period of which we are 
treating, it was, as we have said, one full of hope. 
The revolt of the Pennsylvania militia at Morris¬ 
town, and the subsequent mutinous rising of the 
Jersey corps, while they for a moment spread 
dismay through the country, and increased the 
already overwhelming burdens of the Commander- 
in-Ckief, had yet a bright side, and served to de¬ 
velop into stronger light the nohle materials of 
which the army was made. Though importuned 
with the roost flattering offers of pardon fend 
emolument from the British, their liberty and ex¬ 
emption from military service fully guaranteed, 
they not only rejected such proposals, but delivered 
the emissaries of Sir Henry Clinton up to the 
Commander to be dealt with according to the 
usages of war. They loved the cause sod the 
country none the less, but goaded by suffering, 
had resolved to start Congress from its lukewarm¬ 
ness in regard to them. 


himself. He wti now busy in preparing despatch¬ 
es to the various potato of tbe American army, 
demanding their eo-operation, as also to the Com- 
minder of the French Fleet, directing him to 
repair to the Chess P-ta. t 

The inmates of the house ware buried in slum¬ 
ber, except the pertonal friend and aid of Wash¬ 
ington, the aeeomplished Hamilton, who walked 
back and forth under the piazza, waiting till the 
labon of the great man should cease. As be thus 
moved, occasionally immerging into tbs moon¬ 
light, and looking out upon the broad water* of 
the Hudson heaving up ailver waveleta to the 
night, he looked leas like the counaellor of a 
statesman and aoldier, than a young cavalier whoee 
gallant bearing betrayed the drearoa of ambition, 
and whoee silken curls and intellectual head, told 
that whether in lady’e bower, or tented field, or 
stirring forum, the proudest of thoee dreams might 
well be realized. 

A slight signal from within called him to the 
aide of the Commander-in-Chief. 

“Hamilton, I see nothing wanting to our entire 
success but one further step to ensure the delusion 
of Clinton, and which may induce him to with¬ 
draw the fleet from the Chesapeake.” 

“True,” returned the other, “an intercepted 
messenger will do this.” 

“That is the point. Can we procure one trusty 
and willing 1” 

Hamilton shrugged his shoulders. “We have 
trusty men in abundance, dear General—but a 
solitary man to risk the certain hazard of a score 
of bullets requires peculiar mettle.” 

Washington’s hand had been for some momenta 
pressed over his lips so that the expression there 
could not be detected; but the fine, open counte¬ 
nance of Hamilton, betrayed a pang, which might 
have been a foretaste of his subsequent doom. 
He leaned his head upon the table, and sinking 
his forehead into the palm of his hand, both were 
a moment silent. 

“It must be done, Hamilton,” said Waahing- 
ton in a low voice. 

“I have been thinking of one, a noble fellow, | 
crossed in love, too, which will make him indif-1 
ferent to the future, at least for a while. It isn’t | 
necessary to tell him more than that he is to take I 
papers a certain route, to a certain destination.” I 

This time Washington’* features contracted I 
sharply, and his face assumed that rigid aspect I 
we so often see in drawings of him. 

“It is the necessity of war, Hamilton: every 
man muBt take his life in his hands in times like 
these.” 

“I am thinking Blanch is just the man—you 
may have seen him with me, a fine, handsome 
youth, who has taken the wrong aide in the waft 
according to his tory mistress.” 

“It is necessary to use despatch—by to-morrow 
we must be on the move.” 

“I make no doubt Blanch is awake now; there 
is nothing so wakeful as your discomforted lover. 

I will send for him directly—and it may he we 
| shall do double service—one to the country first; 
and, secondly, awake his freakish lady to a sense 
of what she is in a fair train of losing.” 

The young man spoke lightly, but the estima¬ 
tion in which he held Wendell Blanch showed 
conclusively that the best spirit, both for man and 
country, lurked beneath. 


Severe as was the crisis to the country at large, 
the individual trial was most heavily felt by 
Washington himself. He saw that another such 
winter would sink the hopes of the country. 
Added to these emergencies, the aid of the French 
naval power had been far from efficient or saluta¬ 
ry. There certainly had been too much disposi¬ 
tion for independent action; a latent feeling of 
vanity prompting to single trials of prowess be¬ 
tween English and French arms, rather than com¬ 
bined and concentrated co-operation with the tac¬ 
tics of our own army. Washington felt all this, 
and by the most strenuous efforts, and the most 
skillful reasoning, counteracted the evil. He la¬ 
bored day and night, vigilant for every depart¬ 
ment of interest, and sustaining a correspondence, 
wonderful alike for its voluminousness and ability. 

He had now concerted a plan of operations re¬ 
markable for adroitness and completeness, the 
features of which demanded the utmost powers 
of concealment on the part of all entrusted with 
the details; a concealment so well sustained, that 
to this day the whole matter is half shrouded in 
mystery, and now that we are able to look back 
to its entire success, we are compelled to regard 
the whole as superhuman: that something beyond 
mere human skill and forethought were requisite 
to bring about measures embracing so many con¬ 
tingencies, the favorable action of so many agents 
considered fortuitous, and the exact subordination 
of so many parts to the whole—sufh were cer¬ 
tainly the features of the remarkable events pre¬ 
ceding .he attack of the allied armies upon the 
encampment of Cornwallis at Yorktown. 

At this time Washington and his staff occupied 
a low stone building in the village of Newburgh, 
a spot venerated yet as the head-quarters of Wash¬ 
ington. A place so sacred should be the Mecca 
of the region, where young and old should repair 
to reillume the ashes of patriotism or to enkindle 
its fire. Here, before a plain walnut table cov¬ 
ered with diagrams and despatches, sat the Com¬ 
mander-in-chief late at night, maturing the plans 
of tbe coming eventful campaign. Absorbed and 
anxious as he was, there was a singular repose 
upon the fine features as they were bent over' his 
task. An iron lamp, suspended from the ceiling, 
cast the light upon the top of the bead, revealing 
its most classical and harmonious proportions, the 
hair slightly thinned about the temples, and flcak¬ 
ed with the touches of frost. As tbe light stole 
downward, leaving a halo upon the scarcely con¬ 
tracted and noble brow, it showed the thoughtful 
depth of the clear, almost melancholy eye, and 
left the strongly compressed lips nearly in shadow. 

Aa he perused a paper his hand instinctively 
grasped his chin, not with a philosophic touch as 
we see in the pictures of Franklin, but with a 
firm grasp, the finger* spread upon the side of tbe 
cheek and throat, an attitude which indicated, not 
only a firmness of general character, but a con¬ 
centration of purpose for the present contingency.* 

He had just received despatches from General 
Lee, by the way of Morristown, where a portion 
of the northern army was located, by which he 
learned that Sir Henry Clinton, anticipating an 
attack of the allied arms upon tbe city of New 
York, had withdrawn a part of the forces of Com 
wallis at Yorktown—this, too, at a lime when 
the army of General Greene was making its way 
to the north. Washington saw at once the im 
portance of a change of operations. The Amer¬ 
ican troops, suffering and enfeebled, were ill able 
to compete with a superior and high spirited foe, 
and it became doubly a measure not only of feel¬ 
ing bat humanity, to spare them the hands of 
loss as well as defeat Every man was needful 
to tbe country, and every moment important in 
the cause. 

He reeolved at once to concentrate all the force 
of the allied ante against (Jon wallis, leaving 
Sir-Henry Clinton unmolested in the city of New 
York, conceiving that a bold and successful cam¬ 
paign in Virginia, would decide tbe fate of the 
war, with lem waste of Mood, and leas haaaid to 
the caused that an attack against Sir Henry. In 
order to do this it was amentia! to leave the im¬ 
pression still upon the mind of the latter, that the 
movements of the army were designed against 
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CHAPTER Ul, 

Yet nerve thy spirit for the proof. 

And blanch not at thy rhoaen lot; 

The timid good may stand aloof— 

The aage may frown—yet faint thou not. 

Troth, crushed to earth, ahall rise again: 

The eternal years of God are here; 

Bui Error, wounded, writhes In pain. 

And dies among hit worshipers.—B ivast. 

A short time served to usher the young man 
into the presence of Washington. He was a 
mere youth, with an oval face, as yet ungraced by 
a beard, and brown wavy hair clustering abun¬ 
dantly about his high, but somewhat narrow fore¬ 
head. Brows as fairly defined as those of a girl 
overlooked a full grey eye, which appeared black 
tn the shadow of its long curved lashes. A nose 
slightly aquiline gave an appearance of spirit to a 
face which otherwise might have seemed too 
gentle—he was tall and lightly made, with an air 
at once proud, yet respectable. 

Washington regarded the youth with an evi¬ 
dent look of surprised admiration, and then 
glanced almost reproachfully at Hamilton, as ii 
he would say “the sacrifice is too great.” It 
may be that the shadow of the unfortunate Andre, 
so justly, but painfully doomed, flitted before his 
mind's eye—whatever it might have been, he 
stayed to affix hia signature to a document, which 
he did, and then pushed the paper aside. Look¬ 
ing steadfastly in the face of the yotfth, he be¬ 
gan— 

“It ia no ordinary man that must serve on this 
occasion. Yon remember the devotion of Ser- 
1 geant Champ!” 

Blanch started with something like impatience, 
and answered with a boldness and promptitude 
which carried its own charm. 

“General, we all love and reverence yon—there 
is not one in the ranks who is not ready to lay 
down his life first for hia country, next for your 
excellency—but to save time, I must declare, I 
for one can go on no service thst will cast a stain 
| upon my good name.” 

Washington now gave a gesture of impatience. 
“Young man—I honor your sentiments. Id or¬ 
dinary times they tie essential—but now we need 
men who can forget all—forget kindred and 
friends, for country.” 

Turning to Hamilton he continued, “Time 
wears—can you divine nothing further!” 

Hamilton touched the shoulder'of Blanch, and 
they turned to the window, while Washington 
followed them with his eyes, his face assuming 
an expression of intense melancholy—both ware 
eminently beautiful—both in the flush of youth, 
and as they stood in the pale light of the moon, 
there was something still and unearthly in their 
sharp outlines, as if “coming event* east their 
shadows before” and invested each with astrange 
interest. 

Hamilton would have spoken—but Blanch lean¬ 
ed his shoulder against the window frame, and 
with a feint smile broke the silence— 

“Say nothing, my friend. Washington has 
made the only available plea. Let me have ten 
minutes for thought. Call me when they are 
past.” 

Obeying the first warm impulse of his generous 
nature, Hamilton threw his arms around the de¬ 
voted youth, and whispered “God bless yon, 
Blanch.” 

The young man stepped out upon the piasxa, 
where, leaning his back to tbe wall, he flimly 
clasped his arms to his breast, and his eyes peer¬ 
ed into the distance without being fixed by any 
one object. It would be diflkuh to follow tbe 
train of thought as image after image arose to hia 
mind. The gesture of Hamilton had disposed 
him to a degree of tenderness, and the first gush¬ 
ing* of emotion went forth to his mistress. True, 
she was capricious, scornful and petulent, bat 
when did ever love ask counsel of wisdom! Many 
were tbe discreet, comely, appreciating wfbiw w 
of the neighborhood, but they lacked tbe unde¬ 
fined graces of Katrina Merest*, who queened it 
over her admirers with an easy assurance that 
kept up a perpetual rivalry a me e gst the youth of 
the village. Notwithstanding this, she hoaoted 
Wendell Blanch with each an exabenu>oe of 
fr e a kiahn ese, wit, and sanies, that til regarded 
him as the favored lover. 

“True, that very day ahe had spoken sostnfol- 
lj, even hemkly, if a ruite eo sweet aadhas ao 
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the esese so dear to the heart of Biaaeh as “re¬ 
bellious, treasonable, and insane”—more than 
this: they, tbs supporters thereof, they, the half- 
clad and half-starving army, who had left the 
pesee and the eomforts of home, to march and 
countermarch before s nobly equipped foe, to 
watch and fight and die—aye, die and be forgot¬ 
ten, leaving only the result of the conflict to 
brighten the hereafter—men like these Katrina 
had stigmatized aa a “ridiculous rabble,” “ahoet 
of ragamuffins,” who must soon grace the gibbet 
in return for their folly. 

Blaneh thought of these things bitterly—snd 
his love waned u he recalled the scornful curve 
of her pretty lip, and the flashing of her bright 
eye coupled with worda like these. He remem¬ 
bered that she had intimated that more than one 
British officer, (who had found the way to the 
house of her tory father) had spoken of himself 
with approval, and that wealth and promotion 
might both be hia by a change of service. He 
felt no temptation here, rather a bitter acorn for 
himself, that anything should lurk about him, by 
which another should dare couple with him so 
base a thought. No, insignificant as he might 
be, he was all freedom’s; doubly so when peril 
and shame were heaped upon her cause—doubly 
so when his own hopes were baffled. 

Then appeared the image of Katrina, as she 
had sometimes appeared, gentle, winning, and 
most womanly, and his mood softened. “She is 
worth the winning,” he *aid to himself, “but I 
must not through her learn to despise myself.” 

Suddenly the thought of his mission flashed 
like a pang through his nerves. He was as yet 
unaware of its precise import—he had only learn¬ 
ed that some one superior to the ordinary soldier 
was necessary to sacrifice somewhat for the pub¬ 
lic good. Thencame the images of Nathan Hale, 
of Hayne, of Andre, and others whose deaths 
had been such that the mothers that bore them 
might well shriek aghast, as if the shame of the 
mode might leave its blighting shame upon the 
aoul, and forever blend shame with their memo¬ 
ries. True, these were ennobled by the act which 
cast a temporary degradation about them—the fa¬ 
tal tree was to them the cross, by which they had 
elevated the sentiment of patriotism to a sublimity 
second only to the greater one of religion—yet 
there stood the martyr men before him—scoffed, 
dishonored, helpless, strong only for the land to 
which each owed his allegiance. 

A cold sweat started to his pores, and hia arms 
fell to his side at the greatness of the sacrifice, 
nor was evqp he aware how the kindling embers 
of love of country were burning within him as 
these terrible images floated before him. Had 
not a price been set upon the head of Washington 
himself! Did not all the leaders of the Revolu¬ 
tion act with this terrible alternative before them? 
Capture or defeat, the failure of the cause, and 
the stout men who made up the Congress of the 
people—Washington himself, the great, the 
revered—would each and all hang from the gal¬ 
lows tree, as the bones of Coligny, Cromwell, 
and others of the truly great have done before 
them, making that hallowed which was designed 
for a type of shame. 

As thus he stood, he was roused by the excla¬ 
mation of Hamilton, who had approached unper¬ 
ceived; “My God, this must not be,” escaped 
from hia lips, as he marked the deadly paleness of 
his friend. 

Blanch was instantly aroused. “I have de¬ 
cided,” he said, laying his hand in that of Hamil¬ 
ton, and they entered the presence of Washing¬ 
ton. Here each seated himself silently before the 
table. At length Blanch broke the silence by 
saying, “I am ready for whatever you require.” 

“To-morrow,” replied Washington, and his 
voice, though ev*n in its firm tones, had a touch 
ofhuskiucBs unwonted to him, "I shall have a 
series of papers in readiness, which I desire to 
transmit to General Lee, by the way of Morris¬ 
town.” Blanch looked up with a smile of sur¬ 
prise, as if the torturing ordeal which he had just 
passed in his own mind, had been a weak and 
childish waste of power, and ho eimply asked, 

“Am I to know the nature of these despatch¬ 
es?” 

Washington’s eyes were fixed upon the papers 
before him, as he replied, 

“They contain details respecting the anticipa¬ 
ted attack of the allied armies upon the City of 
New York.” 

Blanch- threw himself back in his chair with 
the air of one overwhelmed with intense self-dis¬ 
gust, and which for the moment bore down all 
other considerations. 

“This is a mere boy’s task, your excellency, I 
had foolishly nerved myself for a great sacrifice.” 

“You will secure the papers carefully about 
your person, descend the Hudson in the rear of 
the mountains; leaving them upon your left, you 
will follow the gorge of the Highlands, through 
the Cleave of the Remapo, ordering your time so 
that you will do this before daybreak.” 

While Washington spoke this slowly and dis¬ 
tinctly, Blanch arose to his feet, amazed at what 
he heard. 

“The Pass ia in the hands of the enemy!” he 
at length ejaculated. 

Washington had resumed his pen, and seemed 
unconscious of tlie presence of the speaker, while 
Blanch stood as if plunged in reverie, with his 
eyes fixed upon the unchanging aspect of Wash¬ 
ington ; but no vague snd dreamy reverie wasted 
the faculties of Wendell Blanch, as he thus stood; 
they were all keenly alive in disentangling the 
maze of thought spread out before him. Strange 
and bewildering surmises crowded upon him, as 
to the motives of the Commander-in-Chief. What 
could they be? Was he—the noble—tbe true 
—tbe devoted, after all—. No—no—the ingen¬ 
uous blush of youth mantled his cheek, as the 
startling and unworthy thought darted across his 
mind; yet why expose hia measures to the aure 
hazard of being known to the foe? The route 
prescribed was unusual, circuitous, and the Pass 
of the Remapo in the hands of the enemy. Why 
not take the back road further to the North, which 
had been constructed expressly for the use of the 
troops, in order to keep the communication open 
between West Point and the Jerseys? Unable to 
•olve the enigma, he was still resolved to se|. At 
length a bright flush cart itself over his fece, and 
a aad smile played with it as he Woka the painful 
silence. 

“I must doable the ramparts of the enemy, take 
any quantities of winged lead, aad be deprived of 
my papera.” 

Washington raised hia head inpatiaotly, and 
answered in a deep, atom voiee, 

“Young man, year duty is to set in obedience 
to orders, not to talk.” 

Blanch bowed, bat toning to HamQtoa, he 
said, 

“I shall be accounted a miserable dupe, a brag¬ 
gart fool; be it so, oos mighteboooe a more ehiv- 
alrio aad better uadeistenil a s p ect of ad van tore, 
but it is a trifle to be ridiculous for the public 
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The bitterness of this triflmgatraek to tbe heart 
of Hamilton, and ho vestured a few low words to 
the Commander-in-Chief; but whatever might 
have been his suggestion, Washington shook his 
hand, and continued boot over hie papers in a 
mannei that showed, however much he might roly 
upon the readiness end breadth of apprehension 
of his young friend in ordinary cases, where an 
emergency demanded simply firmness of purpuas, 
involving few conflicting elements, he relied solely 
upon hie awn judgment. Waving hie hand in s 
maasrthat ahowudtheoodmnee wee,forth* 


present, at an sod, he aat ab sorbed in bit greet 
plaas, long after thMe who had eheyed hia oouif 
eel had retired. 

OS AFT ZB IT. 

Leva p«*|M Inin the warrtar*! baart 
From Iks Up «f a Mnnpiaf pham, 

And ike tarried • pears, and ike aierrv mea. 

May not deay Mm reomi 
He’ll roine lo kla leal in Ika weary atfkt, 

And he husy with kla drraai, 

Aad ka’II Omit la kla eye la ike awralat MpM, 

Like ihyiHii ellver kaam —N. P. Wiu.ia. 

It was yet the gray of the moraiag, when 
Wendell Blanch opened hie mother’* door, tossy 
a few words of greeting before he should start 
upon his mission. Early as it was, for it was 
scarcely four, the matron was already up, looking 
“to the way* of her household.” TTiere wsa 
something extremely touching in the demeanor of 
the dames of the Revolutionary times. A sober 
earnestness which imparted a dignity and appro¬ 
priateness to all their movemeuts. Dame Blanch 
was as yet young and unchanged by time; but 
devoted and happy in her domestic relations, self 
had become so secondary with her, aa to rarely 
enter into her calculations. No lurking* of van¬ 
ity divided her singleness of duty, and no love of 
gossip interfered with the well’ordering of her 
peaceful household. As yet the children of the 
region iTad grown up with an instinctive perception 
of the harmonies of life, the excessive training 
of our modern times being aa yet unknown; they 
were obedient and orderly, pious and brave, be¬ 
cause such was the atmosphere they breathed, 
and such the nutriment at their mother’s breast, 
but the how and the wherefore were questions as 
unnecessary as they were unheard of. 

Among these, the children of Dame Blanch 
stood pre-eminent for neatness and good behavior. 
The clear eyes of the mother were alive with 
affectionate interest in all their childish move¬ 
ments, and her own staid, gentle demeanor in¬ 
fused an unfailing element of harmony. Tall 
and slender, her habitual attention to the wants 
of those about her, had given a slight stoop to 
her shoulders, not unbecoming, while the motions 
of her hands were of that wavy, directing kind, 
which we sometimes see in the old paintings, and 
which springs naturally from the habits of au¬ 
thority gently exercised. 

She stood now in her loose morning robe, just 
within the hall, and her maidens were passing 
back and forth taking the necessary orders for 
household labor. Pans and milk-pails glanced 
by, intermingled with the swing of short petti¬ 
coats, and the liberal gleams of tidy ankles. A 
pretty Dutch damsel, with a smart foot and co¬ 
quettish bodice, was counting out skeins of linen 
for the loom, which hung partly upon hers, and 
partly upon the arms of Dame Blanch. The 
mother welcomed her son with a bright, open 
glance, and then with more speed than heretofore, 
she counted the remaining skeins, and gave them 
into the hands of the pretty Gertrude, who drop¬ 
ped a courtesy, which threw the brief skirt into 
some action, and then disappeared. Mother and 
son now entered the room together. 

“I have come, dear mother,” began tbe youth, 
“only to say good morning. I must, within an 
hour, be on my way to Morristown, carrying de¬ 
spatches for the Commander-in-chief.” 

The mother laid her hand tenderly upon the 
shoulder of her son, and was silent. 

“I may be gone a few days, and I may not re¬ 
turn till the movements of the army decide upon 
further measures,” continued the youth. 

“That is, my son, till some decisive battle 
shall deteimine the fete of the country,” returned 
the mother. 

Blanch’s silence gave the assent, and she laid 
her hand upon the shoulder of her child. Blanch 
felt her trembling pulsations, and that, slight as 
was the external manifestation, it told of deep 
and intense anguish. She at length raised her 
head. 

“I am proud, Wendell, of the favor shown 
you by the good General, but in order to merit it 
do not risk too much a life so”- 

Her voice ceased, and the sentence remained 
incomplete, but the young man knew what was 
meant by the tears that fell upon his shoulder, 
and which the thin dress of the season rendered' 
palpable. 

“Country and friends, dear mother,” returned 
Blanch, after a pause; “1 feel as if all that I can 
do, to yield my life even, were nothing to honor 
the one and prove my worthiness of the other.” 

A warm pressure of the mother’s arms was 
the only response. At this moment the horse of 
Wendell was brought to the door, and ahe lifted 
her head. 

“Go, my son, and God be with you,” she 
whispered, not daring to trust herself with an¬ 
other look at his face. 

Blanch was soon in the saddle, but as he turn¬ 
ed away from the house, his hone stumbled. 
“Lord a mercy, mass*, don’t you go,” cried Jake, 
the black attendant. “The horse feel ill-luck, 
oh, gorry, massa, wait;” and running on before, 
the good fellow went through a variety of gestic¬ 
ulations designed to avert any evil influence that 
might be in reserve. Gaily waving hia hand, and 
waring kisses to the little ones whose heads now 
appeared at the various dormer windows, and 
whoee little voices called him to return, he rode 
away. Passing down the principal street, it was 
natural that he should glance at the windows of 
old De Witt as he went by. To his surprise 
Mistress Katrina was leaning from her chamber 
lattice, humming a gay air, as if all the world 
were as merry as herself. 

Blanch inclined himself from hia saddle, and 
was about to pass on, when she accosted him. 

“How far do you ride, Mr. Blanch, so bright 
and early ? Wait a bit, and I will have my pony 
and try a race with yon.” 

Before he had time to reply, ahe darted away, 
and in a moment more was standing under the 
stoup, her light flaxen turla toeeed by the fresh 
moniing air, and her cheek, into which the color 
of the peach glowed, and now flushed by coquet¬ 
ry, or it might have been a deeper feeling, the 
hue invaded for a moment brow and neck. 

“I fear I cannot share yonr nee this morning,” 
said Blanch. “I am ordered npon service which 
admits of no delay.” 

“And pray where do yon go, Mr. Blanch, that 
you claim tbe right of incivility to a lady ?” 

“Pardon me, Mias DeWitt, my time is not 
my own now—it is pledged to the service of my 
country; but at some future day, may I not claim 
. the promise of a morning ride with yon ?” 

Tbe aaaiden slightly elevated her eye-brows, 
and tapped her foot lightly npon the step, aa she 
replied— 

“In good faith, Mr. Wendell, 1 never know 
anything beyond the pres en t moment, which I 
find abundantly pleasant.” There was e roguish 
■mile mingling with these words which indoeed 
the yonng man to dismount, and mots than this, 
to take the hand of the little lady which he ear¬ 
ned to hia Bps. 

“Well, aad where do you carry thst fine hone 
of yours, good hsetar, nohle heater,” aad ahe 
kvisbed endearmeata open the hone as if to pro¬ 
voke the spleen of its ma st er . “Neon don’t 
take him deown to camp,” ahe laughed, her sil¬ 
very aeoent aesumiig a nasal twang, a species of 
mimicking, which eould sit waU only spoo a 
pretty woman. Even this grated upon the ears 
of bar lover, who turned almort coldly away. 

“I murt not wait here, Mim Katana, however 
pleasant it may be. Bet, Min De Witt, I amrt 
any, I eould wish—ob, how eanertly!” he ro- 
•meed in a warmer tone, “ that ear eaaaswsnM 
deer toyour been rob ie teniae. Yoe do net, 
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yon eeaaot know the noMeaem of the men who 
ere struggling to make oor country free. You 
know aot the Mood, the eaerifieo-God forbid 
that yoe shoo Id kaow! bet tbe time will eome 
when it will be known, and then these men will 
aeera little less than deuii-gode.” 

Katrina looked np into his fees so admiringly, 
even tenderly, with trembling Up, that had not 
the youth been filled with the magnhode of the 
sentiment which now absorbed him, be would 
have spoken more tenderly, and more in refer¬ 
ence to hia fair listeoer. Tbe meideo fob piqued, 
end topping her toe again upon the will, ahe re¬ 
sponded in a gay Voice- 

Truth ! Mr. Blanch—honor bright! I did 
not think you had been ao eloquent. Did I not 
regard loyalty as the jewel of virtues, one indeed 
which holds all others in harmony, you might 
convert me to your new system of doctrines?” 

“I know what you would imply, dear Katri¬ 
na;” this time the girl laid her hand upon the 
riding whip in the hands of her lover, and kept 
her lids bent downward—“I know you would 
say, that he who is disloyal to king, may be do- 1 
loyal to love; is it not so!” 

Katrina looked up with her archest erode—“I 
cannot make speeches and commentaries both; 
but, truth to say, we were ao content and secure 
before this terrible war, and the English officers 
so courteous, that really I see no good in killing 
them.” 

Blanch laughed heartily at the simplicity of 
this pretty speech, from pretty lips, and then 
said, 

“Aye, if that is all, Katrina, we won’t quar¬ 
rel. But now I know not when we shall meet 
again. Perhaps not till the fete of the country 
is decided.” 

A slight shade passed over the face of Katrina, 
which shfe chased away with her ureal oddness— 
and she enquired— 

“Well, and where do all these gallant hotspur* 
charge?”—and she hummed in an undertone, 
the words of Yankee Doodle— 

“Father and I went down to camp.” 

Blanch recoiled with real bitterness, and placed 
one foot in the stirrup— 

“Miss De Witt, God forbid that I should cross 
your path in the least. There is not—there can 
be no sympathy between us!” 

Katrina’s fair brow reddened, and ahe even bit 
her lip—but the tears gushed to her eyes a mo¬ 
ment after. 

“Wendell, I dare say you are right. My sen¬ 
timent of loyalty is as strong as yours that you 
call patriotism. I like not this facility of change.” 

Blanch would have replied—he would have 
answered to the tears rather than tbe words of 
Katrina—but at this moment the rough hand of 
’old De Witt was laid upon her shoulder, who 
drew her into the bouse, pouring out at the same 
time a mixture of Dutch, French, and English 
invective against herself, and the “renegade 
young rebel” as he was wont to call Blanch. 

Right glad was Wendell thus to have escaped 
the scrutiny of both mother and mistress, in re¬ 
gard to his destined mission. Neither had con¬ 
ceived of the peril he was about to encounter, 
and now that nothing lay before him but his duty 
to his country, he rode on with freer heart, losing 
his individual importance in the magnitude of the 
cause. Then he remembered the contempt of 
Katrina for this very cause, and again he felt 
himself a freer and stronger man, as he said to 
himself— 

“Everything is contemptible—everything in 
life, in times like these, except the hopes of the 
freeman. I will forget her, as 1 do myself.” 

Then the tear of Katrina glistened before his 
mind’s eye, and he put spurs to his horse that he 
might waste the undue sensibility which it en¬ 
gendered by aclipn. Wheeling his horse round 
an angle of a street he gave one last glance to 
the windows of old De Witt—there was the 
gleam of a white handkerchief from the window 
—the young man paused an instant, waved his 
hand in the air, and then passed on, ready to 
meet peril—it might be death. 

[CONCLUDED NEXT WEEI.] 
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THE SOLDIER’S WIFE. 

A STORY OF THE REVOLUTION. 

BY 13. 71, FRAZER. 

Tiie thirteen American colonies, combined in 
their resistance to the unjust encroachments of 
the mother country, were now about closing the 
fifth year of their struggle for a national exis¬ 
tence. It was the latter part of tho year 1780. 
The bloody and disastrous battle of Camden 
(where tho splendid army of Gates had been 
totally defeated and scattered, as it were, by the 
four winds of heaven—where the brave German 
general, Baron De Kalb, had fallen a martyr to 
liberty, while the flower of the continental troops 
under his command, after the most determined 
though vain resistance, had become fearfully 

decimated) had been fought; and, more recent¬ 
ly, the renowned Sumpter, who had heretofore 
proved himself one of the bravest and mightiest 
of tho southern generals, had suffered his troops 
to be surprised and completely defeated by a de¬ 
tachment of royalists under Lieut. Col, Buford. 

The darkest days during the war for American 
independence, had now arrived; and even some 
of the most sanguine of the lovers of liberty be¬ 
gan to be fearful that the glorious sun of free¬ 
dom was about to set—perhaps forever! But 
not so. As that is tho darkest hour just before 
dawn, so this was the darkest period in our 
country’s destiny, soon to be followed by a much 
brighter and a happier future. 


The two colonies—South Carolina and Geor¬ 
gia—were now fairly within the grasp of the in¬ 
vader. Indeed, the British generals fancied 
there was no longer any room for hope, as far 
as the “rebel cause” was concerned in these 
two colonies. They did not imagine for a mo¬ 
ment that tlieir swords again would have to be 
unsheathed, that again the deadly firelock must 
be shouldered ; but deemed their work of strife 
terminated, their hour of complete triumph ar¬ 
rived. They indulged in the supposition, that 
even the most strenuous supporters of the “rebel 
cause,” as they termed the cause of the colonies, 
perceiving the futility of further resistance, would 
soon abandon it, and give in their allegiance to 
the British crown. But the glorious flame of 
liberty, though smothered for a while, was not 
burnt out; but only waiting for a vent to blaze 
again with more than its wonted brilliancy. 

The colonists in Carolina and Georgia were 
beaten—crushed for the time, but not yet con¬ 
quered! They had no thoughts of giving up 
the struggle, but only were awaiting the time 
when they would once more be in readiness to 
face their foe. Marion and his gallant brigade 
were lying concealed in the woody region, near 
the confines of the Santee River; Sumpter, ia 
another part of the country, was endeavoring to 
bring together his scattered hand, and to rally 
new men around his standard ; and the remnant 
of the main army, defeated by Lord Cornwallis, 
at Camden, and now encamped at Hillsborough, 
in North Carolina—under Gates, who was soon 
to be superseded by the brave, cautious, .and 
prudent General Green,—was daily receiving 
new reinforcements, with the intention of again 
entering South Carolina as soon as possible. 
At this period our story commences. 

It was near the close of a pleasant autumnal 
day, that an observer might have noticed a small 
troop of horsemen approaching a little one-story 
building, situated not far from the western bor¬ 
ders of the little town of R-—, in Orangeburg 
county, in the colony of South Carolina. 

The troop numbered not more than twenty, 
all told ; and they were riding along at quite an 
easy pace, as they were now near their place of 
destination. At their head, a little in advance, 
rode he who was apparently their leader, and 
who was—if we might judge from his appear¬ 
ance—now actively engaged in thought. 

He was not perhaps upwards of' twenty-five 
years of age; handsome, manly in features, 
with a look and bearing which bespoke kindness 
and good humor, unaccompanied by any signs 
which might tell of an ill-spent life. 

If the various guises, half military, half civil. 
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■worn by the men, would not have told the ob¬ 
server to which party they belonged, the uniform 
of their leader would have been enough to have 
declared them friends of the colonial cause. 

As they neared the house in question, the 
front door opened, and a youngwoman appeared 
at the entrance. She was probably about twenty 
years of age, and was the very perfection of wo¬ 
manly beauty. The rose-tint of health appeared 
upon her features, and her glossy, golden hair 
contrasted pleasantly with the clear red and 
white of her complexion. Her bright blue eyes, 
fringed with dark eye-lashes, gave a melting 
softness to their expression, and her rich, ruby 
lips were just sufficiently opened to reveal two 
rows of pearly white teeth; while the graceful 
bending of her head, in the attitude in which 
she now stood, imparted a noble grace to her 
sylph-like, tall, and well-proportioned figure. 

' When the lieutenant—for such was the lead¬ 
er's rank—had rode a little nearer, the young 
woman, in a silvery voice, exclaimed: 

“ Home again so soon, dear husband?”' 

“ Yes, dear Nancy,” was the lieutenant’s re¬ 
ply, as he alighted from his horse. ^ 

“ To what fortunate circumstance may I owe 
this unexpected pleasure, Rufus?” shejasked. 

“I will tell you in a moment, dearest,” he 
said, as he led his horse into the yard. “ Ser¬ 
geant Elliston,” he added to one of his men, as 
the troop came up, "lead the way into the yard, 
and in a few minutes I will have some refresh¬ 
ments ready for the men.” Then turning, he 
approached his wife, and taking her hand said: 
“Let us go in, Nancy.” 

“ Good evening, Tommy,” said the lieutenant, 
as he and his wife entered the kitchen, address¬ 
ing a youth of akout the age of fourteen, seated 
in one corner of the room—whose name was 
Thomas Dexter, and who was his wife’s only 
brother, 

“ Good evening, Rufus,” was the youth’s re¬ 
ply, as he arose and extended his hand to take 
the proffered one of the lieutenant. “What 
brings you back? I did not expect to see you 
again for some weeks.” 

“ Jt seems I have given both you and Nancy 
an agreeable surprise ; but I will tell you,” said 
Lieut. Cleveland—for that was his latter name. 
“ You know when, three days ago, I left, I set 
out for Marion's encampment; but, strange as it 
may seem, I have not been able to find him, or 
his whereabouts ; though perhaps I have been 
somewhat baulked in my efforts, on account of 
not being able to reach the Santee without fall¬ 
ing in with some of Tarlton’s or Coffin's legion.” 

“And so you have returned?” 


“Yes, with the intention of setting out at 
early dawn to-morrow, to join Sumpter, who I 
hear is encamped somewhere on the Edisto, and 
who is waiting for more men in order to attack 
a certain tory detachment, which is committing 
great havoc somewhere between his encampment 
and the city of Charleston.” 

“And so you cannot tarry longer than morn¬ 
ing, Rufus ?” interrogated Nancy. 

“No; I dare not,” was his reply; “for the 
sooner I reach Sumpter the better. The sooner 
he will be able, with what other recruits he may 
get, to strike at once an. effective blow against 
the tones.” 

“ Heaven forbid that I should detain you, my 
dear husband V* said Nancy, looking up into 
his face, while there was “the look of heaven” 
upon her features, as she smiled; “but I trust 
that that high power, which watches over us all, 
will shield you, and return you safe, unscathed 
to me, from the battle’s fiery ordeal.” 

“ Do* not fear, Nancy; through Heaven’s 
goodness, J will return. But Tommy; he must 
go with me, too, if you can spare him. What 
say you, Tommy ?” 

“ It is the favor I would have asked. I will 
follow you wherever you lead 1” 

“ You know I wished him to go with you be¬ 
fore, and certainly I can offer no objection now,” 
said Nancy. 

“ Then that is all settled,” said Lieut. Cleve¬ 
land. “Be ready to start with me early in the 
morning.” 

Tommy Dexter replied that he would. 

“ And now, Nancy, let us make some provis¬ 
ion for supper. My men have travelled a long 

distance to-day, and have eaten nothing since 
morning. Have you heard aught of Colonel 
Bayley, from whose brutalities I saved you last 
week?” 

“ Nothing during your absence, save that he 
was in the neighborhood of Georgetown, at the 
head of some two or three hundred tones.” 

“I almost dread to leave you here alone, dear 
wife, unprotected as you will be; and tho dan¬ 
ger which, if I do so, you may incur from him, 
also,” said Rufus. “ I have half a mind that 
you should accompany me, until at least I may 
be able to leave you in a safer place.” 

“There will be no need of that,” said his 
wife. “He has ere this, no doubt, entiroly for¬ 
gotten mo. If not, and I am not able to man¬ 
age him, our neighbors will see that I am not 
misused.” 

“They can do nothing should he come in 
force.” 

“There, there, Rufus, do not borrow trouble 
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from this. Should he visit this house again, be 
sure I can and will protect myself,” 

Scarcely half an hour had elapsed ere Nancy, 
who was one of the best of housewives, had got 
the table—which extended from one end of the 
room to the other, and which was just large 
enough for the accommodation of the twenty 
troopers of her husband—sat in readiness for 
supper. The fare, though homely, was of that 
quality best suited to the long*fosting soldiers of 
Cleveland; a fact which was well tested when 
the soldiers were called in, and sat down around 
the table, for they did ample justice to what they 
saw before them, and fully satisfied the cravings 
of the inner-man. In a short time the troopers 
retired to rest, and Cleveland, his wife and Tom¬ 
my, after a short converse, followed them. 

The next morning all were up and stirring by 
the time the first faint streaks of dawn were dis* 
ccrnible in Hie horizon, and speedy preparations 
were making for departure. When the morning 
meal had been eaten, and the troops were all 
mounted in readiness to leave, with Tommy 
Dexter among the number, Lieut. Cleveland 
sought his wife to speak a few lost words, cau¬ 
tioning her to guard against future dangers, and 
above all to beware of Col. Bayley, who might, 
as he feared, still have some design upon her. 

“Be not fearful, dearest/' said Nancy, “nor 
give your mind any unnecessary trouble. I will 
live worthy of thee, or die!“ 

“And now farewell,” he said, imprinting upon 
her ruby lips a kiss of pure affection. 

“Farewell,” she replied, returning his salute ; ; 
and accompanying him to the door, he left her, 
and taking the reins of his horse from the hand 
of Tommy Dexter, he vaulted into the saddle, 
and gave orders for the troop to move onward. , 

Nancy watched her husband, who waved his j 
hand to her ever and anon, until a bend in the road I 
shut him from further view, and then entered the 1 
house, to be hereafter, for a time, its solitary 
inhabitant. 

Lieut. Cleveland and his company rode away 
at quite a brisk pace, as he wished to reach the 
camp of Sumpter before night—a distance, as he 
supposed, of more than thirty miles, and the 
exact whereabouts of which ho anticipated some 
trouble in finding. 

The sun had nearly reached its meridian, and 
he and his troop had rode somewhere near twen¬ 
ty miles, when one of his lookouts, in advance, 
turned and rode back at full speed, reporting to 
him that a large force, probably some three or 
four hundred in number, were marching toward 
them, scarcely half a mile distant. From, their 
appearance, ho came to the conclusion that they 


were either royalists or tones. Cleveland in¬ 
stantly brought his men to a halt, and sent off 
two of them to reconnoitre, and ascertain in real¬ 
ity whether they were friends or enemies. They 
soon returned with the information that they 
were tones, and not less than three hundred 
strong. 

“We cannot meet them, and therefore must 
elude their sight,” said Lieut. Cleveland. “Let 
us strike through the wood here, and gain 
another road to the west. There is an opening 
just ahead.” 

They accordingly rode forward, and were just 
entering the opening in the wood, when a volley 
of musketry checked their onward progress, and 
sent three or four of them reeling from their sad¬ 
dles. The smoke had scarcely cleared away, ere 
twenty or thirty tories, who had been lying in 
ambush, rode forward and engaged them. Lieut. 
Cleveland and his men gallantly stood their 
ground, and after about ten minutes contention, 
were upon the point of repulsing them, when 
the larger force of the enemy, which had been 
discovered in advance, rapidly coming forward, 
obliged the lieutenant and his men to surrender, 
as they were completely surrounded. Tommy 
Dexter and three others, however, succeeded af¬ 
ter some difficulty in effecting their escape. 

As Lieut. Cleveland, handing his sword to 
the commanding officer of the tory detachment, 
stepped forward, he recognized Col. Bayley, 
The latter, with some surprise as he received it, 
exclaimed: 

“ Lieutenant Cleveland, I believe V 1 

“ The same, sir,” was the reply. 

“ We have met before.” 

“Yes” 

“I thought so. It does not require a very 
great effort of memory,” he uttered, with a sar¬ 
castic smile, “ to tell under what circumstances 
we met. I am happy to think I have you in my 
power.” 

“ I shall expect the treatment due to a prisoner 
of war.” 

“ You shall have it. But, aside from that, I 
shall hold you answerable for the ungentlemanly 
manner in which you treated me on the occasion 
of onr last meeting.” 

“ I but treated you as you deserved, when you 
ceased to act the part of a gentleman.” 

“ But I must have redress.” 

“I offer you satisfaction in any honorable 
way.” 

“ You must be punished.” 

“ What! for resenting the insults of a black 
guard upon my wife V* 

“ Have a care! Yon use strong language 1” 
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“ No stronger than the subject admits of.” 

“ But I have the power ; I have only a word 
to utter, to have you dangling by the neck in less 
than five minutes—dancing upon nothing!” 

“That would be but the poor revenge of a 
coward! I do not fear that even. You dare 
not do it!” 

“ Do not be too sure.” 

“ Meet me like a man with either sword or 
pistol, if your wounded honor needs healing so 
badly.” 

“ I would not demean myself so far. "Were 
we equal—” 

“Equal! I think, if anyone has reason to 
quarrel on the grounds of equality, it is I, not 
you.” 

“ You! a simple lieutenant in the cause of re¬ 
bellion, of treason, while I—” 

“A colonel in his Britannic Majesty's service 
—the cause of tyranny and oppression! I can 
appreciate the distinction, Colonel Bayley. Yon, 
sir, the leader of a band of desperadoes and cut¬ 
throats ; one of the desolators of our fair fields ; 
a blackguard, a villain, an insulter of defenceless 
women, will not stoop to—” 

« You have said enough!” angrily interrupted 
Col. Bayley. “For the present, you are safe, 
bat I have a punishment yet in store for you.” 

“ Beware how you misuse your power ! Any 
harm done to me will recoil with tenfold violence 
upon your own head!” 

“ Ha! do you threaten ? Sergeant Hoskins, 
where are yon ? Here, handcuff this rebel!” 

“Ay, ay!” was the response of the man ad¬ 
dressed. 

“ That were needless,” said the lieutenant; 
" I shall not resist you, or seek to escape. How¬ 
ever, I submit to the degradation.” 

“ It is well that you do,” answered the colonel, 
with a sardonic grin of triumph. 

Cleveland's eyes flashed fire at the unmanly 
words and looks of the tory colonel; and the 
eyes of the latter quailed as they met the stern 
gaze of the prisoner; and turning away, he gave 
orders for the detachment to move forward, as 
the prisoners had all been secured. 

When Col. Bayley and his detachment, with 
the prisoners, had travelled about ten miles fur¬ 
ther on, and within eight or nine of the residence 
of Cleveland, they came to a halt; and having 
selected a good camping-ground, the colonel re¬ 
solved to make it his place of encampment for 
two or three days and nights to come. A few 
small, untenanted houses near by were occupied 
by his men as their quarters while there, and the 
prisoners were put in a barn with a strong guard 
jriaccd over them. 


To say truth, although Col. Bayley had met 
with a most decided and scornful repulse, in his 
recent attempt to weaken the fidelity of Cleve¬ 
land’s wife, to say nothing of the unequivocal 
manner in which his rudeness had been checked 
by her husband, yet ho still had a desire to get 
her in his power; for her almost miraculous 
beauty, joined with her graceful bearing and 
modest mien, excited within his breast a feeling 
of love, which, although guilty, was as great as 
could be possessed by one of his selfish nature.. 

Early the next morning he resolved, as her 
husband was in his power, to send a detachment 
to seize her, and bring her before him, it being 
his intention that she never more should see her 
husband. With this resolve in view, about nine 
o'clock in the forenoon of the next day, he sent 
off a dozen men under one of his sergeants, 
named Benson, with orders to proceed to Dieut, 
Cleveland's residence with all despatch, and 
bring back with them, willingly or forcibly, the 
lieutenant's wife. 

About an hour after their departure, the colonel 
sought Cleveland’s place of confinement, and af¬ 
ter some few preliminary remarks, and a few 
words of feigned condolence, said : 

“By the way, lieutenant, I have just sent a 
detachment off to your house.” 

“Tomyhonse! What for?” the lieutenant 
asked, with a start. 

“Your punishment will soon commence,” was 
the ambiguous answer. 

“For Heaven’s sake, explain yourself!” 

“Your wife will soon be wholly within my 
power.” 

“ My wife ?” 

“ Yes, my wife, or rather your wife,” was the 
answer; “ and we will then see how far you will 
be able to take her part again.” 

“Dare, Colonel Bayley, to injure but one hair 
of her head !—dare to use one word of insult to 
her, and I will have the most deadly revenge 
upon you!” 

“Ha! ha! ha! you talk bravely, lieutenant,” 
was the scornful answer, accompanied by a laugh. 
“But your talk is only madness. Know, rebel 
that you arc, that you have seen your wife for 
the last time! Henceforward, she must and shall 
bo mine, for—” 

“ Villanous tory! I’ll tear that lying tongue 
from your throat!” madly exclaimed Cleveland, 
springing forward, and raising his manacled 
hands, as though to striko the heartless miscreant 
dead. 

But ere he could accomplish his purpose, he 
was seized by two of the guards, and after a. se¬ 
vere struggle, born backwards to the floor. 
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M Chain the rebel to the floor !” loudly vocif¬ 
erated the tory colonel; and in a few minutes 
the order was executed. 

u You see that I am master here, Lieutenant 
Cleveland, and- yon may believe what I have 
said is and shall be true; and furthermore, that, 
ere forty-eight hours have passed, you may he 
food for the wild beasts of the forest !” 

“Do your worst,” said Cleveland ; “but yon 
will not dare to injure my wife, or to take my 
life, if you value your own 1” 

*■ “ We shall see,” and the colonel, without more 
words, left the lieutenant in care of his guards. 


Let us now go back to the time of the escape 
of Tommy Dexter, and the three others, from 
the clutches of Col. Bayley and his detachment 
of tories. 

Tommy Dexter and his three companions, as 
soon as they had eluded the pursuit of their tory 
enemies, came to a halt, to hold a short consulta¬ 
tion as to where they would direct their course 
after this unfortunate capture of all their troop. 
They at length came to the conclusion that they , 
would go back to the house of Cleveland, and 
inform his wife of all that had happened, and 
then immediately after set out for the camp of 
Sumpter, and as soon as they could find Mm, 
give him that information which would enable 
him, if expeditious, to completely cut up and 
destroy Col. Bayley’s command/ Accordingly 
they started on at a brisk trot, and soon after 
dark reached the abode of Nancy Cleveland. 

She met them at the door, not a little sur¬ 
prised at their return. They related what had 
happened in as few words as possible, and stated 
then their intention of seeking out Sumpter. 

“ My husband a prisoner, and in the power of 
that ruthless tory. Colonel Bayley 1” said Nan- j 
ey, almost overwhelmed for a moment at this 
sudden and astounding intelligence. f 

“Yes, sister,” answered Tommy; “ and it is , 
our desire to find Sumpter as soon as wc are i 
able; for if he has not heard of the tory’s move¬ 
ments, or of his whereabouts, he will be glad to 
learn something which will give him a chance to 
meet him, and perhaps destroy his force, and 
rescue Rufus and the rest.” 

“Rufus must be rescued if possible, and with¬ 
out delay,” said Nancy; “ for the full wicked¬ 
ness the tory leader is capable of, we perhaps 
can scarcely imagine ! Every moment that Ru¬ 
fus is in his power, is fraught with danger to 
him 1 You say Colonel Bayley was coming in 
this direction 

“ Yes,” replied Tommy; “ but if he has any 
intention of visiting you, ho will not probably 


come before some time to-morrow, but will en¬ 
camp somewhere on the route to-night.” 

“We are not so sure of that, Tommy! He 
knows of your escape; and if he has any design 
upon me, he will be along to-night, knowing that 
otherwise your information might give me timely 
warning to leave.” 

“ Th&t is very true,” said one of the men. 

“ And yet with the distance he had already 
travelled, it is very doubtful if he would try to 
reach here. Besides, he may not have thought 
we would come here at all,” said Tommy. 

“Did you intend setting out for Sumpter’s 
camp to-night V* asked Nancy. 

“ Such was our intention,” one of the troopers 
replied. 

“ What! as you are V* 

“ Yes,” said Tommy. 

“That will not do,” said Nancy. “If you do 
not wait until morning, at all events you must 
have a larger number of men with j'ou.” 

“ But the worst of it is, where are we to get 
them inquired another one of the troopers. 

“ I will get them for you!” replied Nancy. 

« You ! How 1” asked Tommy. 

“ There are some eight or ten men about the 
neighborhood here, whom I know are soon ex¬ 
pecting to join either Marion or Sumpter; those 
will I get to accompany us to Sumpter’s camp.” 

“ Us V* interrogated Tommy Dexter. 

“Ay, tis /” responded Nancy. “ My husband, 
above all things, must be rescued from the vile 
tory’s power, and therefore I will accompany 
you, and, what is more, as your commander!” 

« But, sister—” commenced Tommy. 

« There 1 say no more, brother! I trill go, 
armed and equipped, too! Go you, with the 
rest, into the house, and get yourselves some¬ 
thing to eat. In the meantime I will saddle 
Black Fan, and go off for the men. Await my 
return, and keep a good lookout up the road !” 

After a word or two more, Nancy started off 
for the stable, and Tommy and the three men 
entered the house. Arrived at the stable, Nancy 
hastily saddled Black Fan, mounted, and started 
off on her errand. 

We will not follow her, but merely will state 
that an hour subsequently she returned with two 
men, both well mounted, and gave out that, ere 
break of day, five more would be at the house, 
armed, equipped, mounted, and ready. 

“I am sorry that we are obliged to stay until 
morning,” said one of the men. 

“And so am I,” said Tommy. 

« And I,” responded Nancy; “ but as it is ne¬ 
cessary, we will endeavor to improve the time 
by quick riding in the morning.” 
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By the break of day nine more men had join¬ 
ed the six, including Tommy, at the house ; and 
ere the sun's red disc had shown itself in the 
eastern horizon, they all started off for Sump¬ 
ter’s camp, with Nancy Cleveland as their cap¬ 
tain. Over hill, and dale, and plain, along 
stony, muddy, broken roads, galloped this little 
band of patriots; and they probably had arrived 
within two miles of the tory encampment, when 
Tommy cried out that he would ride on ahead, 
as the tory camp could not be far away, and it 
would not do for them to be discovered. As 
soon as any sign of the tory camp could be per¬ 
ceived, they intended to strike into the woods to 
the left, and after having left the tories in the 
rear, again come into the same road they were 
now on. 

Tommy, who had started on in advance, in a 
few minutes came galloping back, exclaiming : 

“ Into the woods ! Into the woods ! There is 
a small body of men coming forward—not more 
than a dozen in all. I think they are tories, and 
by getting into the thick part of the wood, we 
can surprise them, if we find they are." 

The troop, by Nancy's orders, immediately 
entered the wood, and in less than quarter of an 
hour they could discern in the distance the de¬ 
tachment discovered by Tommy coming along. 
It was the body of twelve men sent out by Col. 
Bayley, under Sergeant Benson. In a little 
while they had come along so near, that they 
could be distinctly seen by the party in the wood. 

“They are tories, and no mistake," said one 
of the men. “ I can recognize their leader, that 
villain, Benson!" 

“ And no doubt they are sent forward on pur¬ 
pose to seize you," said Tommy, to his sister. 
“ You know Bayley threatened to yet have you 
in his power." 

“ But they will soon find I am not so easily 
taken, if such is their wish," said our heroine. 
“ Wait until they have arrived exactly in front 
of us," added she, perceiving that the man who 
had just spoken, was taking aim at Benson, 
“and then give them a full volley 1" 

“ My shot is reserved for their leader, at any 
rate 1" said the man. “ It was him who sabered 
my brother at Rocky Mount, after he had cried 
for quarter." 

“ Now fire all at once!" cried Nancy Cleve¬ 
land, “ and then draw your swords and gallop 
out upon them I" 

The fifteen guns blazed simultaneously, and . 
the sergeant and three of his men fell from their 
saddles. Nancy and her men, with drawn 
swords, then galloped out and engaged the re¬ 
mainder. Scarcely two minutes had elapsed, 


ere all the tories were hors du combat, b are two, 
one of which was taken prisoner, while the other 
escaped. 

Nancy’s troop escaped uninjured, with the ex¬ 
ception of one man slightly wounded. Prom 
the prisoner she learned that his followers and 
himself had been sent out by Col. Bayley to 
capture her, and bring her to him. He further 
told her that they were then scarcely two miles 
from the tory encampment, where her husband 
and his followers were retained as prisoners. 

“Now," at length asked Nancy, of the tory, 
“can you tell me in what part of the country 
General Sumpter can bo found 

“ I can, very nearly,” said the tory. “ He is 
encamped more than twenty-five miles from 
here, and ten miles or more further on than 
Monk’s Corner." 

“ Have you learned how large a force he com¬ 
mands V* 

“It is reported to be more than four hundred 
strong." 

“ 1 have a proposal to make. You are my 
prisoner. Guide mo and my men safely to 
Sumpter’s camp, and once there, you are free. 
Will you do it?" 

“ Yes," replied the tory. 

“It is well," said Nancy; “but beware how 
you try to deceive me, or endeavor to lead me 
into your countrymen’s hands. Your life shall 
pay the forfeit if you are treacherous 1" 

“ You need not fear," the tory answered. “ I 
have done my last fighting. Once free, and I 
return home." 

“You will be at liberty. And now, my men, 
onward through the woods! We must ride 
swiftly in order to keep clear of Bayley’s troops; 
for the tory who has fled will soon reach hia 
camp and tell all, when, no doubt, a larger force 
will be despatched in pursuit of us." 

Nancy’s detachment, with the tory prisoner, 
rode swiftly away through the woods into anoth¬ 
er road, pursuing their way towards the camp of 
Sumpter. The tory kept his word, and about 
eight o’clock in the evening, brought them in 
near vicinity to Sumpter’s camp. Napcy knew, 
although dark, that it was his camp, because her 
men had learned the fact at different places on 
the route. 

“ Now you are free," said Nancy, to the tory, 
as they all could see the glimmering of the lights 
within the camp. 

The tory, uttering a few words of thanks, gave 
the rein to his horse, and rode quickly away. 

The relief guard was just going its rounds, as 
Nancy and her men arrived upon the outskirts 
of the encampment. 
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“ Who goes there V’ eried one of the newly- 
posted sentinels. 

u Friends to freedom and the colonies! Ene¬ 
mies to King George and his. hireling myrmi¬ 
dons 1” was the cry of Nancy Cleveland. 

"Dismount, friends, and tell your business I” 

The sergeant of the guard was summoned, to 
whom Nancy addressed herself, stating that she 
had come, with her followers, to join the brigade 
of General Sumpter; and that, as she had news 
of importance to communicate, she desired to be 
shown into the general’s presence. 

Her men entered the camp, where quarters 
were soon provided for them; and she, herself, 
was conducted into the general’s marquee, where 
the general then was. 

General Sumpter, who was seated at a table, 
writing, started slightly on bis lady visitor’s be¬ 
ing ushered into his presence. And well he 
might, for the long ride she had taken, together 
with the skirmish and other excitements of the 
day, lent additional beauty to her handsome fea¬ 
tures; while the tightly-fitting habit she wore, 
the tasseled cap upon her head, and the simple 
white and blue scarf hanging across her shoul¬ 
ders, set off her form to its greatest advantage. 
Furthermore, a small sword hanging by her side, 
and a belt about her waist, in which were thrust 
two pistols, gave her an interesting appearance. 
Struck with admiration at the pleasing tout en¬ 
semble of Nancy, the general, however, immedi¬ 
ately recovered his self-possession, and bringing 
forward a camp-chair, courteously asked her to 
bo seated, further asking, to what he might at¬ 
tribute the honor of her visit at that time. She 
related to him, in brief, the capture of her hus¬ 
band and his men, and also the skirmish of the 
day in which she had herself been engaged ; in¬ 
forming him, moreover, of the present situation 
of Col. Bayley, as far as she knew, as well as 
the number of men he had with him. 

After half an- hour’s discourse, the general 
came to the conclusion that he would, for the 
time, give up the other intentions lie had in 
view, and, on the morrow, accompanied by our 
heroine and her command, go in quest of the 
tory, Bayley. Nancy was much pleased at his 
decision, and at the promptness ho promised to 
display, and left him with a light heart. 

We will now return to the camp of Col. Bay- 
ley. . The tory who had succeeded in escaping 
from the detachment of Nancy, soon reached 
his camp, and reported the unfortunate issue of 
the day’s affair. The colonel was excessively 
chagrined at this' ill news, and not a little sur¬ 
prised upon learning the heroic part taken by 
Cleveland's wife. 


Thinking, however, that Nancy and her troop 
might be overtaken, he instantly despatched fifty 
men in pursuit. They returned before night, re¬ 
porting that they had not seen anything of the 
“ rebels,” nor had they even obtained a clue as 
to where they had gone. 

The colonel, therefore, was obliged to give up 
his hopes, for the present, regarding Nancy 
Cleveland; but declared his intention of leav¬ 
ing his present camping ground, with all his 
command, the next day but one, with the view 
of looking up her place of retreat. 

The news of Nancy’s heroic conduct, and her 
participation in the attack and defeat of the to¬ 
nes sent to capture her, soon reached Lieutenant 
Cleveland, and was a source of as much joy to 
him, as it was of chagrin and anger to his tory 
enemy. 

The whole of the next day was spent by the 
tories in making preparations for a grand ban¬ 
quet, to be given at the colonel’s quarters that 
night, in honor of his thirty-fifth birthday, and 
to which all his officers and soldiers, as well as 
his prisoners, were invited. 

Lieut. Cleveland, as well as his men, positive¬ 
ly refused to accept the invitaijon given by the 
colonel, knowing that their acceptance only was 
desired, in order to subject them, through the 
evening, to the insult, the contumely, the ridicule 
of the whole regiment; unless he would order 
their handcuffs to be taken off, and the perfect 
freedom of their limbs to be given them. The 
lieutenant knew that Col. Bayley might oblige 
them to be present, and therefore did not wish to 
express his unwillingness if he granted this re¬ 
quest ; and his men, in all things, were governed 
by him. 

The colonel finally acquiesced in this proposi¬ 
tion, and when all was in readiness for the com¬ 
mencement of the banquet, their irons were 
knocked off, and they accompanied their guards 
to the large banqueting hall, in the house where 
the colonel held his quarters. 

The evening entertaiments were gotten up in 
a manner which did honor to the taste of the 
colonel, and nothing was wanting but “ lovely 
woman's ” presence to render the night joyous. 

We will not speak of the bountiful provision 
made for a time of mirth, of jollity, or dwell 
upon the festive scenes of the evening ; but will 
merely state that Cleveland and his men, as they 
had thought, were subjected during the evening 
to every species of insult. 

It was near the midnight hour. The feast 
was over. The wine had been for some time 
freely circulating among the tories, though 
Cleveland and his men had drank but little. 
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Every minute the mirth of the former became 
more uproarious, the ribald jest and song cre¬ 
ating an almost Babel-like confusion, and denot¬ 
ing the stimulating qualities of the ruby wine; 
and the prisoners, becoming more and more the 
subjects of unfeeling ridicule, of insulting innu¬ 
endos, of blackguard jesting, the lieutenant at 
length expressed to Col. Baylcy a wish that he 
and his men might be allowed to depart to their 
place of confinement. 

“Depart! "What! so soon V* was the reply of 
the colonel, who was already more than half 
drank. “No, no, ^iot yet, lieutenant! I am 
afraid you’ll lose the best of the sport! Here’s 
to your health, lieutenant,” he added, pouring 
out a glass of wine. “By-the-by, my merry 
men, all, fill up your glasses! I have a toast to 
give.” 

The tories with one accord filled their glasses 
to the brim. 

“ Are you ready ?” he cried. 

“ Ay, ay,” was the response. “ Give us the 
toast !” 

“Here, then,” said the colonel, “here’s to the 
health of his Majesty, King George the Third, 
and all his loyal subjects 1 Destruction, ruin, 
death to the rebel Washington, the Continental 
Congress, and every rebellious colonist in the 
land!” 

The burning blush of indignation appeared 
upon the face of the lieutenant at the utterance 
of this insulting toast. He could command 
himself no longer. Springing suddenly from 
his seat, he exclaimed: 

Dastard ! coward! villain! dare you offer 
such an insult tome?” Then seizing the col¬ 
onel’s glass, as he was about raising it to his 
lips, he flung its contents full in bis face. 

Col. Bayley’s features instantly assumed a 
livid hue; the boldness of the act completely 
sobering him. 

“Rebel dog! what mean you?” be cried, as 
he started up, while the tories around the table, 
with their raised glasses, sat, for an instant, as 
though appalled. 

“ It means,” was the exclamation of the lieu- i 
tenant, dashing the emptied glass to the floor, 
and breaking it into a thousand pieces, “it 
means that thus I revenge your insult!” '■ 

“ Your blood be upon your own head!” roared 
the colonel. “ Seize him, my men! seize him!” 
he cried, fiercely. 

“Let them come on ! but you shall not live to 
rejoice in my capture!” And Cleveland spring¬ 
ing forward, grasped him by the throat, and bore 
him backward to the floor, when the tories, 
springing up from the table, dragged him from | 


the colonel’s body, and gave the latter, half suf¬ 
focated, an opportunity to rise. 

The men of Cleveland, ever prompt to act, 
upon the rising up of the tories, many of whom 
were laboring under the effects of the wine, 
sprang upon them, 'and eaeh securing a weapon, 
began cutting away to the right and left with fa¬ 
tal effect. But the number of their enemies was 
too great for them to successfully contend with, 
and they were upon the point of yielding, when 
the successive reports of several volleys of mus¬ 
ketry, and the loud clashing of swords without, 
causing a momentary cessation of hostilities 
within, told the tory colonel and his men that a 
new enemy was at hand. At that instant one of 
the guards rushed into the hall, proclaiming to 
the astonished tories, that they were completely 
surrounded by the brigade of Sumpter. 

“Death and fury 1” shouted the colonel, who 
had recovered from the effects of Cleveland’s 
gripe. “ Out again!” he cried to the guard, 
“ and bid the men stand their ground! In a 
moment they shall have aid 1” 

About two-thirds of the tories were in the hall, 
the remainder being in care of the camp, or sta¬ 
tioned as outposts. It was these latter who were 
attacked by Sumpter. 

“Push forward to the entrance!” shouted the 
colonel. “ Give them no quarter!” The men 
of Cleveland were crushed beneath the feet of the 
tories in their egress from the building; Cleve¬ 
land being the only one who succeeded in escap¬ 
ing. “ Shoot the rebel down, ere he escape!” 
cried the colonel, pointing to Cleveland. But 
before any one could obey the order, the whole 
body was thrown into confusion by a tremendous 
volley of bullets pouring into their midst. 

Cleveland soon, procured one of the tories’ 
horses, and sought the scene of strife, which had 
now becomo general. 

“ Stand your ground, men!” shouted the col¬ 
onel, “ Forward \ Cut them down!” 

“Ha! the tpry colonel!” cried the shrill voice 
of our heroine, who had come with the brigade, 
riding forward to where Sumpter -was cheering 
on his men. 

Col. Bayleyand Cleveland both perceived her 
at the same instant, as she rushed forward with 
her drawn sword to engage the former. 

“Nancy! my wife! by all that’s good!” ex¬ 
claimed Cleveland, as he rushed forward to aid 
her. At the same moment Nancy’s pistol was 
discharged at the head of the British officer, who 
fell dead at her feet! 

The rout of the tories was now complete, the 
victory gained, and honor was freely bestowed 
upon Cleveland’s heroic wife. 
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A TRUE STORY O? THE REVOLUTION 


BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘BT0EIE9 OF GENEEAL •WARREN.’ 


It was a beautiful spring morning when a happy family might have 
been seen assembled in the porch of their dwelling, situated on a smnll 
peninsula jutting into the ocean. A noble orchard, planted by the 
hands of its much-respected owner, formed that combination of country 
and sea-side with which it is so rare to meet. The air was soft, and 
wafted the sweet perfume of the apple-blossom around the circle at the 
door, and it seemed as though naught could or ought to disturb the 
tranquillity of the scene. 

‘ Can it be true, dear mother, that French soldiers are actually com¬ 
ing to take possession of our quiet home ? ’ was the sudden exclamation 
of a beautiful young girl who formed one of this group, as, shaking 
back her auburn curls, which clustered round her fair high forehead, 
she gave a glance at the anxious gaze of her mother, whose eyes were 
fixed, on the broad expanse of ocean which was spread out before her, 
and on which could be discerned vessels bearing the gay flags of a na¬ 
tion whose emblems they had until now ever beheld with pleasure. 

‘ No, my daughter,’ was the gentle but sad reply ; ‘ the French are 
not coming to take possession of our home, but to be for a time our guests, 
that they may aid in protecting us from the oppression of those whose 
first desire and duty should have been to guard those rights which they 
have recently with so much injustice invaded. We must make every 
effort that may conduce to the comfort of our foreign friends ; and al¬ 
though our domestic happiness may he somewhat disturbed during their 
residence within our household, yet it will, I trust, be made more per¬ 
manent for the future.’ 

The family circle to which we have thus introduced our readers, con¬ 
sisted of Mr. and Mrs. Collins and their two daughters. Margaret, the 
elder, possessed an almost masculine character, having an uncommon 
degree of self-reliance, and a power of self-command which was equal 
to any emergency. In this respect she differed from her sister Adeline, 
whose abrupt question had just interrupted the silence of the thought¬ 
ful party. The latter united with a highly cultivated mind a loveliness 
of person which greatly surpassed that of her sister. 

Her character was of a gentle and reserved nature, resembling the 
beautiful sensitive plant, which retires within itself at the slightest col¬ 
lision with an unfamiliar object. It is not surprising, then, that she 
was distressed at the thought that strangers were coming to reside under 
her immediate roof, especially when those strangers were not only mili¬ 
tary men but foreigners. Her father, fearing that his house would in¬ 
deed be no place for delicate females, urged his wife and daughters to 
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remove into the interior of the State. But they at once refused their 
consent to any such arrangement, as they felt that all their hospitality 
•was requisite for these generous foreigners, who had left their own happy 
fire-sides to protect the homes of a distant land. That the facility of 
intercourse might he made more agreeable between himself and Ins 
expected guests, Mr. Collins, although advanced in years, having arrived 
at the age of three-score, studied, and ere long was enabled to converse 
with ease in their own language, which was far from being at that 
time, as it is now in this country, a familiar branch of education. 

As the day approached on which the French officers were to take up 
their abode in tins quiet mansion, Adeline was finally persuaded to visit 
some friends in the beautiful city of Philadelphia. In that city 7 , so cele¬ 
brated for its hospitality, she was at once thrown into the society of the 
refined and cultivated, and among them was one who seemed particu¬ 
larly interested in the retiring and gentle manners of Adeline, and in 
whose affection and kindness she in a short time found almost the fond¬ 
ness of a beloved parent. This was the wife of General Mifflin, so 
well known as one of the heroes of the Revolution. By his eloquence 
in animating the militia, and his strenuous exertions in some of the 
darkest moments of our struggle for liberty, he did much in causing its 
glorious result. 

Situated thus pleasantly, Adeline would have experienced much en¬ 
joyment if her mind could have felt at ease with regard to the friends 
she had left. She, however, gathered from the letters she received that 
the society of their foreign guests had proved far more agreeable than, 
could have been anticipated. Like true Frenchmen, though earnestly 
anxious to exert their utmost efforts in the cause they came to support,. 
yet they were never forgetful of the duties of politeness, and endeavored 
in every way to lighten the burden which they felt their presence must 
be to those on whom they were quartered. 

One little incident occurred soon after Adeline’s departure from her 
home which, although of a private character, gave her many sad reflec¬ 
tions ; for in it was a striking development of the marked traits of her 
sister’s character. Edward Mordamit, the son of a respectable although 
not wealthy neighboring farmer, had been the constant companion from 
infancy of Margaret Collins. The games of childhood had changed 
into pursuits more in accordance with their riper years, and the love for 
the same studies had thrown them more and more constantly together. 
Great was the surprise of Margaret’s friends, therefore, when it was 
known that in these troubled times, Edward, who was much beloved 
for his manly and sterling traits of character, had taken this opportu¬ 
nity to offer his heart and hand to that friend.whose slightest wish had 
ever been considered by him of paramount importance to that of all 
others, and had been refused. "When it was also understood that poor 
Edward after his disappointment had at once left his home and chosen 
a life upon the ocean as his profession, grief was added to their astonish¬ 
ment ; for the only reason given by Margaret for this unexpected action 
on her part was, that her resolution never to be tempted to ally herself 
with poverty was unalterable. Her sister Adeline knew that, although 
pride had prompted this decision, the struggle must have been severe, and 
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she earnestly wished that it might have been possible for her to have 
been at Margaret’s side before Edward’s abrupt departure. As it was 
now too late for her mild influence to he exerted to any purpose, her pa¬ 
rents were unwilling she should leave so soon those land friends to whom 
she had become greatly endeared. 

In the delightful reunions assembled weekly in Mrs. Mifflin’s draw¬ 
ing-room, Adeline met most of those whose names were daily becoming 
more celebrated. At times, General Washington himself might be seen 
entering with his whole heart into the social enjoyments of those around 
him, whenever his arduous duties permitted such relaxation ; and Mrs. 
Washington, for whose character was cherished the deepest love and 
admiration, and in whose society alone was sufficient attraction, consti¬ 
tuted one of Mrs. Mifflin’s most frequent guests. Amid this brilliant 
circle, from which Adeline was never permitted to be absent, was one 
whose fine countenance, polished manners, and the intelligence which 
beamed from his large black eye, distinguished him from all around 
him. Attracted by Adeline’s grace and beauty, he soon paid her marked 
attention, and their interest in each other gradually became mutual. 

From a deeper knowledge of the mind and character of her new 
friend, Adeline found that they fully equalled his external appearance. 
Friendship soon ripened into love, and ere she returned to her home, he 

had warmly urged her to share Iris fortunes. Dr. W-was a young 

man of high standing in his profession, his medical and surgical ex¬ 
perience having already acquired him fame. 

With mingled emotions of pain and pleasure, Adeline bade adieu to 
the kind friends with whom she had now been for several months on 
the closest terms of intimacy, and was soon once more in her much¬ 
loved home. She found it somewhat changed ; the sweet blossoms of 
spring had given place to the rich hues of autumn, and her beloved 
parents appeared to have grown older than was natural during so short 
a separation. Anxiety for the fate of their country had indeed im¬ 
printed its traces on their brows; and even her sister Margaret evinced 
that the struggle she had experienced between love and pride had 
faded the roses on her cheeks, and given to her character that appear¬ 
ance of restlessness which a mind ill at ease often produces. But their 
affection for her who had been so long absent was as ardent as ever, and 
with eager interest did Adeline listen to the narration of the different 
events which had transpired in the momentous interval during which 
they had been separated. The tranquillity of this reunited family was 

not of long duration; for on the appearance of Dr. W-, it was 

soon very evident to Adeline’s parents that the daughter, of whose so¬ 
ciety they had been so long deprived, must ere long leave for ever the 

paternal roof. Dr. W-’s character and talents were universally 

respected and admired, and he won almost immediately the warm re¬ 
gard of Mr. and Mrs. Collins. Margaret strenuously opposed her sis¬ 
ter’s union with one who had as little wealth to offer as he whose suit 
she had herself so recently rejected ; and she vividly depicted to Ade¬ 
line the life of toil and anxiety which must necessarily be the conse¬ 
quence of such a marriage. But Adeline did not waver; in her mind 
such considerations could have no power. Having fully considered the 
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trials that might await her in the path which she had chosen, she felt 
no anxiety to he exempted from such clouds as might occasionally 
obscure its sunshine. She reflected that as the rude winds and storms 
of the elements strengthen while they how the noble trees of the 
forest, so do our minds become strong and vigorous by the trials that we 
encounter in life’s journey. Mr. and Mrs. Collins finally consented that, 
as soon as peace should "be restored to their country, they would resign 
their beloved one to his guardianship, in whose noble mind and charac¬ 
ter they now placed the utmost confidence, although a few short months 
previous he had been a stranger to the hearts of each member of the 
household. Strange anomaly in human nature ! that an affectionate 
daughter can break, almost without regret, ties which have grown with 
her growth and strengthened with her strength, and leave those hearts 
whose every throb is that of affection, to embark on the untried ocean 
of life with one whose love and constancy she now realizes had never 
before been fully tested! But so it is ordered, and He who guides our 

paths in life knows what is best for all. Dr. "W-took a reluctant 

leave of his beloved Adeline, and returned to the duties of a profession 
to which alone he must look for the support of one who had promised 
to share his fate, whether for weal or woe. 

During the ensuing winter, their correspondence was much inter¬ 
rupted ; and though the troops were in winter quarters, and nothing of 
importance took place, yet any regular intercourse, even by letters, was 
impossible. As spring approached, the troubles which had so long agi¬ 
tated the country appeared approaching a crisis; a separation from the 
mother country seemed inevitable, and, as a peaceable separation could 
not now be expected, war—a civil war — was the only resort. The 
French troops were ordered from their winter quarters in Newport, and 
the mansion of Mr. Collins was relieved of its foreign occupants. The 
affairs of the country appeared dark and disheartening while the un¬ 
natural war was brooding; but the strong faith of those who guided the 
helm was not shaken, that brighter days were yet to dawn in the future 
for so just a cause. A few months after hostilities had actually com¬ 
menced, Dr. "W-met with a severe loss in the death of an elder 

brother, who had already attained to high distinction in the army, and 
the influence of whose virtues and talents, both in private and public 
life, had been of the greatest value. Renowned as an orator, as well 
as a commander, his eloquence no heart could withstand, and the whole 
country long deeply lamented the chasm which had thus been made by 
the death of this noble patriot. 

In a letter written by Dr. "W-to Adeline, who, during their 

previous intercourse, had heard but imperfect accounts of the event, he 
narrates the following particulars, and expresses the deep feelings to 
which the occasion gave rise : 

‘ On the morning of the seventeenth June, 1775, while discharging 
my accustomed duties, an incessant firing awakened my fears, and 
shortly an immense light was seen somewhere in the vicinity of Boston, 
and soon I learnt that a severe engagement had taken place between 
our troops and those of the British, with a great disparity of numbers 
against us. It was on Breed’s-Hill, since called Bunker-Hill, that the 
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action took place. Our men conducted themselves with the coolness of 
veterans and the ardor of men who felt that all they most valued was 
at stake, and, as you know, though finally forced to retreat from their 
simple fortifications of brush-wood and rails, yet their resistance was so 
determined and resolute, that the enemy was taken by surprise, and it 
is not probable they will ever again affect to despise what they call our 
‘ raw militia. 5 When I heard the account, I felt confident that my 
brother must have been in the action, and too soon I learnt that he in¬ 
deed was present. I flew on the wings of love and fear, and with 
much difficulty reached the place of action. For several days I 
wandered about the spot, my mind tossed by the most distracting emo¬ 
tions, until finally my worst fears received their full confirmation. 
Imagine my feelings vdien the truth was forced upon my mind that he 
whom I had regarded in the light of father, friend, and elder brother, 
whose fervent patriotism had infused courage into so many desponding 
hearts, had fallen one of the first victims to the scourge which was so 
rapidly plunging into deep misery our previously happy country. In 
vain I sought for his body, to bedew it with my tears, hut it was not 
until long after that some British soldiers discovered it, and restored his 
loved remains to his sorrowing friends. The bereavement is irreparable 
to our poor widowed mother, from whom has been taken a son on whose 
arm she has leaned for support since that sad day on which her beloved 
husband was wrested from her hr a still more sudden manner, and the 
most devoted affection of the sons which now remain to her will 
scarcely he sufficient to calm her sorrow. 5 

The state of excitement caused by the death of him whose loss Dr. 
W- thus deeply mourned, created a universal feeling that sub¬ 

mission to the authority of Great Britain could no longer he sustained. 
Independence was declared that same year, and every .arrangement 
made to place it on a firm basis. 

During the pause which preceded the renewal of the unnatural 

strife between the mother country and her colony, Dr. "VY-urged 

the parents of Adeline to permit their union to he consummated, and 
that he might be allowed to take her to his bereaved and sorrowing 
mother. Margaret had now ceased to oppose a union which she saw 
was inevitable; indeed she at times entertained a slight feeling of plea¬ 
sure at the thought of the removal of This cultivated and beautiful sis¬ 
ter to such a distance, as no longer to cause in her any feelings of 
envy at her superior attractions. After a few -weeks had elapsed, they 
were united ; and after making a short visit to the mourning mother, 
which seemed to alleviate for a time the deep grief that had so com¬ 
pletely absorbed her heart, Dr. W-- placed his beloved wife in a 

small house in the city of B-. 

Months passed away, and the country was still agitated with war 
and rumors of war. His duties in the army called Dr. W- con¬ 

stantly from his home, and it was only by the most strenuous exer¬ 
tions that he was enabled to provide the comforts without the luxuries 
of life for her, who had never until now known what it was to need 
them. At times he was almost discouraged, and the thought of re- 
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linquisliing Ms profession and striking out some new path would suggest 
itself to his mind; hut love for his country’s good always triumphed 
over these feelings, and he determined to fulfil his duties toward her 
as long as she required his services. 

Brighter prospects at length dawned upon them. Peace was de¬ 
clared, and society seemed settling into a calm which permitted talents 

and energy to he known and appreciated, and Dr. TV- found his 

business and his fame rapidly extending. 

The brother who had so early fallen in his country’s cause, had left 
four orphan children, two boys and two girls, the mother having died 
some years previous. Congress felt that some arrangement ought to 
be made for the maintenance of these children, who had been thus 
early deprived of a parent’s supporting arm. It accordingly voted to 

defray then expenses until they became of age. Dr. W-, feeling 

anxious that they should be watched over with parental tenderness, 
wished his wife to undertake the charge of them, and they were soon 
placed under her protection. Under such fostering care, eager hopes 
were entertained that they would prove an honor to the country which 
had nurtured them, and to the name they bore, which was enshrined 
in that country’s heart. But as the eldest boy was about com¬ 
mencing Iris collegiate education, a sudden illness snapped the thread 
of life, and he was summoned to his parents. The constitution of the 
second son was feeble, and it was thought advisable to send him on a sea- 
voyage ; but he returned to die in the arms of those friends who had 
watched over his early years. The daughters, however, were spared to 
mature age, and in time were married to men of worth and standing, 
but their children died in youth with a single exception; and the son 
of the second daughter remained the only lineal representative of him 
whose fame time can never dim. 

A greater length of time than usual had elapsed since Mrs. *W- 

had heard from her parents, when she received a letter from her sister, 
which awakened the greatest anxiety for her beloved mother. She at 
once resolved to leave her young family in the charge of her husband, 
and taking with her her eldest son, hasten to that parent from whom 
she had so long been separated. She found her mother much changed. 
The sight of her child and grand-child for a time reanimated her droop¬ 
ing frame, but soon disease again usurped its dominion, and her failing 
strength renewed the fears of her family, which were confirmed by the 
attending physician, who pronounced her to be in a rapid decline. 
At length it was thought that the great experience and skill of 

Dr. TV- might possibly be enabled to alleviate the sufferings 

which were at times very great. On his arrival, Dr. TV- saw 

but too soon, that the insidious disease, to which so many of the 
fairest and most valued of our community fall victims in this change¬ 
able climate, had taken deep hold of a constitution which was naturally 
firm and vigorous; but he had a faint hope that change of air and 
scene might retard the progress of the malady. The proposition was 
therefore at once made to Mrs. Collins, that she should return with 
Adeline and her husband to then- home, where she would have every 
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care and attention that affection could dictate. She assented without 
much hesitation ; for although she dreaded the fatigue of the journey, 
she felt happy at the thought of once more meeting her grand-children, 
and cheered by the hope that the change might prove beneficial. The 
journey was therefore undertaken, and by easy stages they reached Dr. 
W-’s residence. Surrounded by so many objects of love, Mrs. Col¬ 

lins appeared for a time to improve ; her spirits revived, and she trusted 
that health might yet return. But the gleam was transient, -for after 
a few short weeks of calm enjoyment, the deceitful malady again dis¬ 
played its insidious power, and Adeline beheld with deep anguish its 
rapid advancement. Mr. Collins and Margaret were hastily sum¬ 
moned, and it was soon very evident to the whole family, as they 
assembled around the suffering couch of the invalid, that all human 
skill was unavailing. A beam of pleasure illumined the wasted coun¬ 
tenance of the almost dying woman, as she extended her transparent 
hand, and the hectic spot, so sure a token of the worm within, became 
deeper,.when she with difficulty raised her feeble head, to gaze with 
the intensity of love on those of whom she must so soon take a last fare¬ 
well. So bright and happy were her hopes with regard to the future, 
that the sorrowing hearts around her would for a time forget their own 
sadness, while they listened to the utterance of thoughts which were so 
full of calmness and beauty. ‘ We shall all meet hereafter,’ she would 
say ; ‘ tins ardent longing for a reunion could not have been planted 
within us, were it not to he realized. The curtain is now slowly with¬ 
drawing which conceals that world into whose deep mysteries I have 
so often longed to penetrate ; soon I shall pass behind it, and though it 
will then close and conceal me for a time from your view, yet it will 
again open, and we shall, I trust, meet never again to he parted. All 
beyond that opening seems to you dark and impenetrable, but to my 
sight it is unfolding a brightness on which my weak and dazzled senses 
cannot gaze, without fearing that the permission to enter those blessed 
abodes is almost too great a boon.’ 

As they were all watching around her in the peaceful twilight 
of a summer’s evening, she suddenly put her hand to her side, a 
slight shudder passed over her frame, and she faintly exclaimed, ‘ I 
am going,’ and then once more the beautiful smile, which was so 
natural to her, overspread her countenance. 

Her husband and children bent anxiously forward to catch the last 
faint whisper, hut the curtain had fallen and she was indeed hidden 
from their sight. We will not attempt to portray the scene which 
followed this dark moment. The example and words of the departed 
were too deeply engraven on the hearts of those she had left to permit 
them long to indulge in the deep grief which such a loss called forth. 

Soon the sad preparations were made to take the precious remains to 
that home which had become now so desolate ; where they were to he 
deposited in a beautiful orchard, planted by the hands of the bereaved 
husband, with whom it had been her delight to watch, season after 
season, the gradual unfolding of each hud and blossom, until the per¬ 
fect fruit invited them to gather of its rich abundance. But now a 
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nobler seed was to be laid in that mould, a seed whose fruit was 
immortality. What a beautiful tribute it is to the memory of those we 
have lost thus to deposit the earthly casket, which once inclosed the 
brilliant gem, within those loved precincts through which they delighted 
to wander while living, and where we can feel that they are perhaps 
still hovering near us! 

After the last painful duties were over, Adeline took a reluctant 
farewell of her sorrowing father and sister, and returned with her hus¬ 
band to her home. The faithful servants, who had been born and 
brought up in the establishment, assembled around the door as she was 
departing, and entreated her with all the pathos of their ardent 
temperament that she would not leave them. 

‘ 0 Missee Adeline !’ they exclaimed, ‘ oh ! do not leave us, Missus 
gone and now you gone too, what will poor Sambo, and Cato, and 
Cuffee, and Duarco, and ole Dinah, what will we all do ? ’ 

At these words Dinah could no longer restrahi herself, but rushed 
forward and, throwing her arms around her young mistress’ neck, 
sobbed out: 

* Ole Dinah die if young Missee leave her! ’ 

Adeline with difficulty extricated herself from the affectionate 
creature’s embraces, and, although much affected herself, endeavored 
to subdue these overwhelming demonstrations of grief. 

‘ You will still have your kind old master with you,’ she said, ‘ and 
Miss Margaret also.’ 

‘ Oh! yes, we know that,’ they replied, ‘ and we lub ole Massa berry 
much, but Missee Margaret not like Missee Adeline.’ 

It was useless for Adeline to endeavor to convince them that they would 
still meet with the same thoughtful kindness to which they had always 
been accustomed; the poor creatures shook their heads but would not 
distress their kind mistress by saying more. They watched her until she 
was out of sight, and then returned with heavy hearts to their accus¬ 
tomed occupations. 

Margaret had now the whole charge of the establishment. Her 
father leaned on her for comfort and support, and she did not shrink 
from her responsibilities. Hers was a mind that found pleasure in 
reigning supreme, however limited might be the boundaries of its little 
kingdom. Her household duties were discharged with dignity, and, if 
she did not excite the love of those whom she governed, she w r on their 
universal respect. 

Years passed, and although Mr. Collins ceased not to mourn the loss 
of his wife, it was with a Christian resignation. With bright hopes and 
a lofty trust he looked forward to meeting again his beloved companion, 
and awaited without repining until the time might arrive when his call 
should come. This trust and these hopes spread a calm serenity over 
liis mind, and enabled him to become once more interested hr a degree 
in his usual avocations. The management of his farm required his 
constant oversight, and he would often go into the fields and assist in 
the labors of the hay-makers, who could not but work with double ardor 
while the mild eye of their revered master was upon them. 

Whenever Adeline could leave her numerous cares, she made her 
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father occasional visits, and sometimes she was enabled to persuade 
him to return and pass a few days among his grand-children. These 
visits, for a time, gave him much pleasure, hut after a few years he 
became more and more unwilling to leave his home, even for a short 
time. Margaret was never very desirous that her father should make 
these visits, notwithstanding the great benefit they rendered to his 
health and spirits. She paid him the most devoted attention, and had 
no wish to have a rival in his affections. Having now the undisputed 
control of all his domain — for even the affairs of his farm became less 
and less the object of his care — she hoped that even his death would 
not deprive her of any portion of that power which it was her pride 
to exercise. 

Time was now rapidly making its inroads on the old man’s mental 
and bodily energies, and it was painful to perceive his increased 
unwillingness to make any exertion, until finally it seemed an effort for 
him to move from the old arm-chair which had for many years been 
placed at . a window commanding a view of the rolling ocean. He 
loved to sit in this spot, listening to the dashing waves, and to watch 
one billow succeed another on that beach, upon which he had so often 
walked with the partner of his joys and sorrows. The scene soothed 
and tranquillized him, and as he pictured to himself the ocean of 
eternity, which seemed to roll between him and her whom he had lost, 
he could not repress the wish that its last wave would come and hear 
him to that shore to which she, whom he so fondly loved, had long 
since been home. As he was sitting one summer’s evening in this, 
his favorite seat, watching the moonbeams playing on the waters, he 
imagined that the long line of golden light, reflected from its sparkling 
surface and appearing to extend to a boundless infinity, resembled the 
bright path by which he should soon he conducted to another world. 
And oh! how ardently he wished that he might even now tread its 
windings, and for ever he at home in the mansions beyond! Weary 
with gazing, and overcome with the thoughts that swelled his bosom, 
his head sank hack on the chair which had so often supported him, and 
thus he remained until Margaret came to seek him for the purpose of 
assisting him to his room. She spoke, he did not answer ; she took his 
hand, it fell from her motionless; and, as its icy touch penetrated to 
her heart, the truth flashed upon her bewildered mind. A piercing 
shriek called around her the household ; medical assistance was sum¬ 
moned, hut all aid was unavailing. His wish was answered ; he 
had indeed trod the luminous path over which imagination had 
wandered ; and never more would he need the repose he so earnestly 
sought on earth. 

‘ The silver cord of life was loosened,’ hut not until it shone with the 
gems of another world; ‘ the pitcher was broken at the fountain,’ hut 
the incense it inclosed had ascended to heaven, and diffused around a 
sweet perfume which lasted long after its frail vessel had perished. 
‘ The bright memorial of the just shall flourish while he sleeps in dust.’ 
Long, long was it enshrined in the hearts of his children, and in the 
memories of those who knew and appreciated his worth. 
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Mat.gae.et was at first stunned by tbe suddenness of the shock; but, 
with her characteristic energy, she was soon able to attend to the sad 
duties now devolving on her. She sent for her brother and sister, who 
with difficulty could believe it possible that their father had left them 
thus suddenly, without one word of parting. Adeline hung over him, 
kissing his cold hands and cheeks, and entreating that he would once 
more smile upon her; and she almost fancied that he did so, for his 
last bright thoughts had left their traces on his countenance. 

Mr. Collins was followed to the beautiful inclosure in the midst of 
his own woods where the remains of his wife were deposited, by a large 
concourse of friends from the neighboring city, who felt that they had 
lost one to whom, in every emergency, they could look for sympathy and 
counsel. He had been for many years the Governor of the State, and 
most wisely did he guide its councils through the trying events of the 
Revolution. His domestics mourned him as a father rather than as a 
master. Most of them had been in his family from infancy, and bore 
his name; and although at his death they received their freedom, it did 
not reconcile them to that event, and many of them would not quit a 
roof under which they had been so happy. 

The mournful ceremony over, one day was devoted to dwelling on 
the many reminiscences of love which were recalled by every surround¬ 
ing object, and then a most melancholy task had to be discharged. It 
was necessary before the family separated that the will of their de¬ 
ceased parent should be read. How sad it is that, before the tears are 
dry winch the death of a revered friend, more especially that of a parent, 
has called forth, we should be summoned from the hallowed and puri¬ 
fying feelings which such an event ought to excite, to the sordid thoughts 
of property, and how often, too, have emotions of anger and disappoint¬ 
ment taken the place of the feelings of sympathy and affection which 
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ought at such moments to fill our hearts ! But, alas! such is human 
nature. 

The afflicted family assembled, and the will was read ; hut, to the 
astonishment of all, with the exception of one of the party present, Mr. 
Collins was found to have left his whole property to his elder daughter, 
with the reservation of some small legacies to Adeline and her oldest 
hoy. That her father should have been able to overlook the fact that 
the husband of his beloved Adeline was dependent entirely upon his 
profession for the support of his large family, at a time when the coun¬ 
try was hut slowly recovering from the effects of a most expensive war, 
and when, however extensive a physician’s practice might he, its remu¬ 
neration was small and uncertain; and, under these circumstances, should 
have left his large estates and extensive income to her who had so little 
comparative need of them, spoke hut too plainly of an undue and un¬ 
just influence. There was, however, no remedy. 

‘We will not regret the loss of property so unjustly obtained,’ was 

Dr. W-’s exclamation to his wife and son as they were alone, ‘ for 

we would not exchange situations with your sister ; our riches are far 
greater than any she possesses ; for love cannot he purchased by wealth. 
Let us, however, hasten to leave this roof, with which we have had for¬ 
merly so many happy associations, for our presence must now he a con¬ 
stant source of reproach.’ 

Their preparations were soon made, and, taking with them one of 
the domestics whom their master’s kindness had freed, and who ear¬ 
nestly entreated ‘ Missee Adeline ’ to let him accompany her, they took 
their departure with many painful reflections. But when surrounded 
once more by their affectionate children, emotions of gratitude quickly 
usurped the place in their minds of any bitterness of feeling that might 
have mingled with their sadness. George, the oldest son, had been so 
much with his grand-father that the thought of his death w r as one he 
could hardly realize. 

* Shall I, indeed, see Grand-papa no more ? ’ was his eager question 
while his mother was endeavoring to make him comprehend the event 
which had so recently occurred. ‘ Not here, my love, not in this w r orld,’ 
was Adeline’s reply, while her fast-falling tears moistened the hand so 
earnestly grasping her own; 1 but if you follow his example, you will, 
I trust, meet him where no death can enter.’ 

And as his mother imprinted a kiss on that fair, open brow, which 
was now unsullied by a thought which angels might not witness, she ut¬ 
tered a silent prayer to Heaven that her darling boy might long, long 
be kept thus pure, and be finally admitted to that kingdom into which 
her departed parents had entered. 

Necessarily much secluded after her father’s death, Margaret, who 
was now sole mistress of her noble establishment, felt a void which she 
soon realized wealth alone could not satisfy, especially wdien unattended 
by happy thoughts. She had not actually been guilty of fraud, but, as 
the constant dropping of water wears away stone, so did the constant 
hints which she had insinuated to her father during his life-time finally 
produce the effect of convincing him that, were his property divided, she 
could no longer maintain the style to which she had been accustomed ; 
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while his younger daughter was entirely independent of his assist¬ 
ance. 

A year passed on, and nothing occurred to interrupt the monotony of 
Margaret’s life. Many were the solitary hours in which she felt that, 
while living thus alone and unloved, all this elegance and luxury which 
had appeared so necessary to her happiness, had perhaps been too dearly 
purchased. But, destitute of those resources winch render a cultivated 
and religious mind in a great degree independent of outward circum¬ 
stances, the sacrifice seemed to he too great for her to he willing to re¬ 
linquish to her sister the share of their patrimony, which was Adeline’s 
just and rightful portion. 

At length her solitude was somewhat enlivened by the reappearance 
of a friend of former years. Colonel Gardiner, a highly respected and 
worthy man, had twice before proffered his hand and fortune to Marga¬ 
ret’s acceptance; hut, although pride had caused her to disdain the 
love of Edward Mordaunt, still her affection for him had proved too 
deep to admit of her accepting another in his place. Having a second 
time become a widower, Colonel Gardiner, witth a constancy that was 
not merited by the object of such devotion, again returned to place his 
wealth at her feet. 

This tune she hesitated. Lonely and unhappy, she felt grateful for 
such deep attachment, and, after a severe struggle against the love 
which still lingered in her heart for him whom she had so heartlessly 
repulsed hi by-gone years, she yielded at length to Colonel Gardiner’s 
earnest entreaties. 

An early period was assigned for the wedding. Colonel Gardiner 
was, of course, anxious to hasten an event which lie had so long desired, 
and Margaret seemed to fear a delay, lest her resolution should forsake 
her. Many were the sad moments that intervened. Her mind recalled 
the image of Edward Mordaunt, to whom alone had she ever been truly 
attached, and of whose fate she could learn nothing. The thought of 
the new cares 'which would devolve on her pressed heavily on her heart ; 
as the charge of Colonel Gardiner’s children would, she feared, prove a 
deep anxiety and responsibility ; for they were of an age to rebel at the 
authority of a step-mother. 

She wrote to Adeline, urging her to come and pass a few weeks in 
the home of her childhood, that the bond of sisterly affection, which 
had been so long in a degree severed, might once more be reunited. But 
her sister, having now too large a family to permit of her absence from 
them, sent her eldest daughter, Mary, to aid in the preparations for that 
event which was to make so entire a change in the life of one whose 
highest ambition had been the enjoyment of independence and power. 

Soon the dreaded day, in its natural course, arrived; for Time will 
neither move more quickly nor fold its wings in repose at our bidding. 
An eventful day did it prove, to a far greater extent than had been fore¬ 
boded. 

It was a peaceful autumn morning, and Margaret, wishing to take a 
farewell survey of the place over which she had so long been mistress, 
started for a solitary stroll in the grounds, which to her never looked 
more beautiful. The gilding of the Indian summer mellowed the pas- 
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tures far and wide. The russet woods stood ripe to he stripped, hut 
were yet full of leaf. On the walks, swept that morning, yellow leaves 
had fluttered down again. Its time of flowers, and even of fruits, was 
over ; hut a scantling of apples enriched the trees. Only a blossom 
here and there expanded pale and delicate amidst a knot of faded 
leaves. The sea lay before her, and the rush of the surf to the sands was 
heard, soft and soothing. Every thing seemed in harmony ; and the 
tranquillity of the scene called forth all Margaret’s gentlest feelings. 
The associations of childhood, as well as those of womanhood, clustered 
round the spot. In these paths had she, day after day and year after 
year, wandered with one whose attachment had formed at once the 
pain and pleasure of her life. On these hanks had she twined wreaths 
of ivy with that sister, whose gentle influence had at times seemed 
like a guardian angel, soothing the emotions which were often 
aroused in her own tumultuous nature, and whose devoted affection she 
had so greatly missed since, by her own act, she had forfeited it in later 
years. Here, too, was the beautiful inclosure in which reposed the re¬ 
mains of those dear parents, whose tenderness she had never before fully 
appreciated, and around whose tomb were the flowers she had so care¬ 
fully planted and nurtured. 

Overwhelmed by these thoughts, Margaret was slowly retracing her 
steps, when a servant hastily approached, and informed her that a 
stranger, in spite of his remonstrances, had, a few moments previous, 
entered the house and requested permission to see its mistress. Aston¬ 
ished at this unexpected intrusion at such a time, Margaret, fearing 
she knew not what, peremptorily ordered that the commands which she 
had previously given should be repeated to her unseasonable guest. The 
servant, however, quickly returned, saying that the gentleman would 
take no denial, declaring that his business was of too urgent a nature 
to admit of a moment’s delay. Greatly agitated, Margaret reluctantly 
prepared to attend the summons. As she opened the door of the room 
into which she was informed the stranger had so unceremoniously ush¬ 
ered himself, she saw a man standing at the open window, gazing upon 
the surrounding country, apparently absorbed in thought. His fine 
form and foreign aspect at an instantaneous glance gave her the im¬ 
pression of one familiar with enterprise and fond of danger; they de¬ 
noted gentle breeding predominating over a life of toil and privation. 
The sun and wind had tarnished his complexion, except where a rich 
volume of black hair had preserved the original fairness of a high, 
broad forehead, which, although marked with anxious care, still pre¬ 
sented an outline of manly beauty. He turned as she entered, and the 
expression of these features was not to be mistaken : it was that of the 
long-absent Edward, much altered, indeed, but still instantly recognized 
by her who had so long secretly mourned his absence. She uttered an 
exclamation of surprise, and, had he not rushed to her support, would 
have fallen. He led her to a seat, and as soon as her emotion permitted, 
she exclaimed : ‘ 0 Edward! would that this unhappy day had never 
dawned! Oh! why has your return been thus delayed until this unfor¬ 
tunate moment ? ’ Struggling to conquer his own agitation, Edward 
related, almost incoherently, the numerous obstacles which had com- 
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pelled his long absence. Determined, he said, not to see her again, 
after their last interview, until he could offer her a fortune, he had 
visited distant climes, had been dangerously ill, and, from unforeseen 
circumstances, had lost the labor of years ; but at length had succeeded 
in again amassing a handsome fortune, and now returned to his native 
place, to oiler it, with the love of a devoted heart, to her who had been 
his guiding-star through all his wanderings. ‘ It is too late! too late ! ’ 
was her mournful reply: ‘ the die is cast! ’ 

‘ Oh ! say not so! 5 he passionately exclaimed ; ‘ the fatal words have 
not yet been spoken which must for ever separate us. Give me autho¬ 
rity, and I will seek Colonel Gardiner, and will tell him that long years 
of painful absence have been gallantly and cheerfully borne, because 
blessed with the hope that in time my earnest wishes and ardent toil 
would be crowned with success ; and if he be a man of honor, I. feel 
assured he will not insist on a union which can only create on all sides 
the deepest unhappiness.’ 

‘ You cannot, you must not! ’ was Margaret’s agitated reply. ‘ I 
have gone too far to recede : my plighted word can never be recalled. 
This night seals my fate for ever.’ 

In vain did the almost distracted Edward plead ; in vain did he en¬ 
deavor to convince her that it was far better even now to retract than 
to go to the altar with one who did not possess her heart. 

"With all the calmness she could assume, she assured him that the 
irremediable step once taken, he need not fear that any thoughts in¬ 
consistent with her duty would be permitted to embitter her own future 
life, or that of him to whom her faith had been plighted. 

Edward could say no more. He once more bade her adieu, telling 
her he should ever pray for her happiness, that again he should be¬ 
come an exile from his native land, and never more should she be dis¬ 
turbed by his presence. 

As soon as he was gone, Margaret rushed to her chamber, and there 
gave way to an agony of tears. But when evening came, arrayed in 
her bridal attire, with all the firmness of that pride winch conducted 
her to the altar, she clasped with her own hands the diamond bracelet 
presented that morning by Colonel Gardiner, and though pale as the 
marble which has just received the last finishing touch of the artist, 
her countenance bore no other traces of the struggle through which she 
had passed. 

The day after the wedding, Mrs. Gardiner and her husband quitted 
the beautiful estate of her ancestors, and took possession of a noble 
house in the neighboring city, where she was surrounded with every 
luxury that wealth could procure, and by a large family circle, which 
she had so often coveted in her lonely hours. But she had not yet found 
happiness ; her path in life was still strown with thorns. As her fears 
had predicted, the children of her husband caused her great anxiety and 
care. Having lost their own mother when very young, their education had 
been greatly neglected; and even Margaret’s strong energy of charac¬ 
ter was not sufficient to contend against tempers which were naturally 
unamiable and head-strong. Sophia, the eldest, spurned all control, 
and it was a difficult undertaking to guide or restrain so rebellious a 
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spirit. The younger children were more submissive, but the example 
of their sister made it almost impossible to exert any paramount influ¬ 
ence over them. 

In the course of a few years three children of her own gave her an 
occupation which partially drew her mind from the many annoyances 
with which she had to struggle. But, as they became older, they 
seemed at times to add to the pain which the conduct of her step-child¬ 
ren gave her; for she feared that they also would imbibe those feel¬ 
ings and habits which she had endeavored so earnestly, but with so lit¬ 
tle success, to eradicate. Unceasing were her efforts to shield them from 
evil; but alas! her deepest solicitude could not avert the consequences 
of such an injurious example. 

Her eldest boy, named Henry, was now a beautiful bright-eyed little 
fellow, between five and six years of age. In character he resembled 
his mother ; resolute and determined, he would often, although possess¬ 
ing many noble qualities, assert his own will in defiance' of the remon¬ 
strances or commands of others. Earnestly did his mother endeavor 
to portray to him, sometimes by a few serious words, and occasionally 
by an anecdote, the importance of implicit and habitual obedience. 

The following little incident which she narrated to him appeared to 
make a deep impression on his mind, as it was connected with the child¬ 
hood of his uncle Theodore, for whom he'entertained a strong affection : 

‘ When your uncle Theodore,’ she said, : was about the age of my little 
Henry, he was once engaged in games with his older brothers in a room 
in winch was built a large, old-fashioned fire of wood, whose bright 
blaze incited the highest spirits of the children. As their boisterous 
mirth was at its height it was suddenly hushed by a loud cry from The¬ 
odore. Absorbed in sport, he had heedlessly approached too near the 
dangerous blaze, and, his clothes taking fire, he was soon enveloped in 
flames. 

‘ The frightened child rushed immediately to the stair-way, calling for 
his mother with loud out-cries. She heard his screams, and hastened 
to his assistance. What was her horror to see her beloved child in this 
alarming situation ! Instantly perceiving that every step increased his 
danger, she almost shrieked the words, ‘ Stop, my child ! ’ He heard 
the voice which was always obeyed, and stood motionless. His mother 
was at his side in a moment, and with her own garments extinguished 
the flames, which were now mounting to his neck and forehead. Had 
it not been for his instantaneous obedience, it is probable that his life 
would have fallen a sacrifice to his sad waywardness.’ 

Little Henry listened to this narrative with the utmost attention, and, 
looking up with tearful eyes, 

‘ I will try always to obey your commands, dear Mamma,’ he said 
‘ and be like uncle Theodore, whom I love now more than ever I did 
before.’ 

For some time he kept his promise, but the influence of his young 
. companions was stronger than his resolution, and it was difficult for 
him to struggle against temptation. 

It was a damp and chilly April afternoon, and, Henry’s health being 
delicate, his mother gave orders that he should not be permitted to leave 
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the house to join any out-door amusement. Enticed, however, hy the 
example of the older children, and knowing that his mother was occu¬ 
pied with company in the drawing-room, he made his escape, and, join¬ 
ing his sister and brothers, the youthful party proceeded to a neighbor¬ 
ing pond, where they spent some hours experimenting with some little 
sail-boats, -which had been made by them a few days previous. 

When Henry’s absence was discovered, his garments, which were not 
adapted to the inclemency of the weather, were saturated with mois¬ 
ture, and his limbs chilled with the cold. Every precaution was taken 
to prevent any serious consequences from an exposure to which he was 
unaccustomed ; but it was too late, and that night he was violently at¬ 
tacked with delirium and fever. 

For many days and nights did the anxious parents hang over their 
unconscious boy, but the disease kept on its steady progress; and as all 
earthly assistance seemed unavailing, they could only keep their prayer¬ 
ful vigils at his side until the crisis of his disorder, which the physician 
informed them would probably take place on the ninth day. No words 
can describe the intensity of hope and fear with which they watched 
him through Hie eighth night. To-morrow’s dawn would bring to them 
a day of brightness, or one of such agony that the mother dared not 
allow her mind even for a moment to dwell upon it, as being within 
the limits of possibility. 

The morning at length came. Little Henry had fallen into a slum¬ 
ber more quiet than any since the commencement of his illness. The 
mother’s hopes grew strong as, with breathless anxiety, she gazed upon 
him and awaited his return to consciousness. 

Suddenly he started up from his couch, and while his eyes sparkled 
with more than their usual brilliancy, he exclaimed : 

‘ Mother, dear mother ! ’ 

The mother’s arms were around him, but a kiss was the only answer 
she could make, as, extending his little arms also, he attempted to re¬ 
turn the embrace. ‘ Do not weep, dear mother, but forgive,’ he faintly 
articulated. He would have said more, but nature was exhausted ; the 
last effort was made; that darling voice was silent, no more to be 
heard. One faint smile, and all was over. 

For some moments the stricken mother could not believe that, like a 
lightning’s flash, the spirit had so quickly departed. She pressed her 
lips to his, vainly hoping that an answering pressure might yet be re¬ 
turned. But no human efforts could recall the pure soul to its tene¬ 
ment of clay; it had joined the seraphs on high, and perhaps was even 
then looking down upon its sorrowing parent; and, if it still retained 
aught of earthly feeling, was mourning that she should wish to keep 
him from those realms of bliss. 

"Unclasping those little arms, noAV stiffened in death, Colonel Gardi¬ 
ner attempted to draw his wife from that motionless form, when a stu¬ 
por stole over her senses, and it was long before she could be aroused to 
any perception of surrounding objects. That pride which had so long ena¬ 
bled her to bear the trials of her situation with unshrinking stoicism, was 
now felt to he but the shadow of a shade, and totally insufficient to 
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support an immortal mind in its pilgrimage here ; it was swept away 
with the vanished form of her idolized hoy. Many causes had com¬ 
bined to weaken a frame formerly so firm, and this last shock Mrs. Gar¬ 
diner felt she could not long survive. Sending for her sister, she ear¬ 
nestly entreated her to take the charge of her two remaining children, 

whose feeble health already caused her great uneasiness. Mrs. W- 

entered with the warmest sympathy into her sister’s feelings, and pro¬ 
mised to make every effort for the promotion of their future welfare. 

In a short time Margaret’s prediction was fulfilled. The destroyer 
made sure and rapid encroachments on the springs of life, and she soon 
calmly sank to that repose of which she had enjoyed so little while on 
earth. 

Painful were Adeline’s reflections as, accompanied by Margaret’s child¬ 
ren, she returned to her home after this sad visit. She felt that the 
ties of kindred could not be severed without suffering, and that in the 
death of an only sister the last cord had been broken which connected 
her with all those fond reminiscences of infancy and childhood which 
still clustered around her memory. She mentally contrasted her own 
life, checkered as it had been by many vicissitudes, with that of her sis¬ 
ter. She had, indeed, encountered many storms in life’s journey, but, 
through the ordination of a kind Providence, Love had shone through 
them all, and brightened those which it could not dissipate, while the 
Pride which had been her sister’s polar star, had, like the ignis fatuus, 
only appeared bright for a short time, and then disappeared to leave a 
still deeper darkness. With a cheerful trust did she look forward to 
the future ; for, blessed with a home in which were cultivated the 
highest and holiest principles, she felt that the halo of contentment 
would ever surround them. And although a cloud might at times arise- 
and partially obscure the horizon, still, while Faith, Hope, and Love; 
brightly gilded its beams, to their gaze would ever be discerned its sil¬ 
ver lining. 
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AN UNV\ RITTEN STOR\ OF THE REVOLUTION. may into the British councils, aroused the spirit 

1 and nerved the heart of every true American. The 
»t wittim P ltos. , u tidings of that eventful skirmish were heralded 

I through the land. It would be extremely interest- 
On the banks of the lovely Pocantico, a stream ! jng to read a detailed account of their reception at 
pursuing its sinuous course for several miles beneath [ the different hamlets and cottages throughout the 
the picturesque shades of “Sleepy Hollow, and 1 country. I can conceive of no truer index than 
entering the Hudson at Tarrytown, stands the an- that would furnish of the character and spirit of 
cient, castle-like stone building known as the Beek- j the American people at that day. In the city of 
man homestead. Its venerable occupant has lately, New York the news arrived on Sunday, and sent a 
after a sojourn of nearly a century, paid Nature’s thrill throughout the community. The Vigilance 
last debt and descended to a peaceful tomb. Committee, supported by the citizens, instantly re- 

Retaining the full exercise of her vigorous facul- paired to the King’s store-house, and, forcing the 
ties to the advanced age of ninety-four, Mrs. Cor- doors, took thence all the arms and munitions of 
nelia Beekman’s society was courted by old and war, and, distributing them among the people, 
young. Thither the writer has frequently resorted, ' charged them to hold themselves ready to revenge 
delighted, to listen to her vivacious conversation, their brethren slaughtered at Lexington, 
and her spirited narrations of scenes with which But one of the most interesting scenes, and that 
she had been conversant during her long and event- which it is the object of this paper to communicate, 
ful life. Endowed with a retentive memory and was connected with the proceedings of the mechan- 
fine conversational powers, it was always her de- ’ ics at this place. 

light to recur to the reminiscences of her early A few days after the reception of the information 
life. As she lived here amidst the scenes of the of the sanguinary transactions at Lexington, a meet- 
Revolution, occupying what was familiarly known ingof the mechanics was called; and it was truly a 
as “neutral ground,” her opportunity for intelli- solemn meeting. This convention was well attend- 
gence of the times could hardly be surpassed; and ed, not by the young and reckless merely; the old 
she ever retained a most vivid recollection of those veteran from the workshop, even the man of three- 
spirit-stirring events. She was, withal, a thorough score, whose hoary locks and iron frame betokened 
patriot, and could tell to breathless listeners many the assiduous labors of many anxious years, was 
deeds of patriotism, unrecorded, because the actors there; and the middle-aged, whose intrepid coun- 
were unknown to fame, that might well deserve to be tenance needed not words to declare the responsi- 
emblazoned on the historic page. The most inter- bility he felt, and the undaunted purpose of his 
esting account I ever heard of the capture of Andre soul, was there; and there, too, was the hot-headed 
I had but second-handed from one of the captors young man, whose flushed face and fiery eye be- 
through Mrs. Beekman. spoke the courageous as well as the amorous heart. 

I have chosen this medium to perpetuate an early That meeting might have betrayed to the arrogant 
and interesting incident of the Revolution, that has : government at home, had they deigned to regard 
not, as far as I know, ever found its way into pub- such indications, the spirit of a down-trodden 
lie print. I had the facts from this same old lady, people fermenting and diffusing itself like leaven 
who, being then on a visit to New York, was an through the mass, and preparing them to cope suc- 
eye-witness of part of the transactions, and well cessfully with disciplined armies, well-appointed 
informed respecting all the particulars. fleets, and whatever influence wealth and artifice 

The opposition to the oppressive edicts of the ! might furnish with which to overwhelm them. 
English Parliament was nearly simultaneous and j When the meeting was duly organized by the 
universal throughout the colonies. Still, for a long appointment of appropriate officers, and opened 
time, it consisted in general remonstrance and in with a solemn invocation of the Divine blessing, 
resistance to overt measures, and did not contem- ' an elderly man, by occupation a cooper, rose with- 
plate independence. But the infatuated legislation out trepidation and addressed the chairman. He 
of the Parliament, and the manifest injustice on said that nearly threescore years had whitened his 
which their measures were based, ultimately erased locks; and though he had attended closely to his 
every vestige of the filial feelings which had been own business, he had not been a careless observer 
so long and ardently cherished by the colonies . of passing events. He had noticed the assumptions 
toward the parent country amid neglect, unkind- 1 of the government over the sea, as well as her actual 
ness, and oppressive cruelty. It became apparent, ' and reported invasions of our dearest rights and 
that, having rendered themselves obnoxious to the privileges for a number of years past; indeed, be 
government at home, there remained no alternative had long apprehended the crisis, which, he re¬ 
but determined resistance, or obsequious slavery, juiced, had at length arrived. Old as he was, the 
There was no hesitation in making the choice; the : appalling intelligence from the ensanguined plains 
sentiment of the great American orator touched a of Lexington had fired his soul and nerved his arm 
chord that vibrated in every patriotic bosom— "Give for daring deeds, as in his younger days, when he 
me liberty, or give me death!" fought the savage red men. For three days past, 

The bloody scene at Lexington, while it sent dis- he said, every stroke of his adze and hammer had 
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echoed to the name of that proud battle-field, seem- forced by nine hearty and heart felt cheers, that, 
ing to say deliberately—the sound being mightily sig- ! one and all, they would suspend their vocations 
nificant of the s e ns e— 1 ' Re mem ber Lex ing ton— and take up arms in defense of their liberties. To 
re mem ber Lex-ing-ton;” and his sharing-knife, prove their sincerity, it was also determined for 
with like significance, had indignantly uttered, mally to bury their implements of industry till peace 
“British' cowards', cow-ants',” till he had thrown ! and liberty should smile upon a disinthralled land, 
down the knife in disgust, and was now ready for ; The next day was to witness the denouement, and 
•ny sacrifice his country might call upon him to high were the anticipations of these burning pat- 
make. He sat down amidst the tilent admiration riots; they were about to stake their all in defense 
of that company, for the emotion was too deep for of their inalienable rights, and they doubted not 
words or noisy applause. that that Ood who had bequeathed those rights 

A sturdy blacksmith then arose, and in a most would stand by them in the contest. The tardy 
earnest manner gave utterance to sentiments and day at length arrived. There might have been seen, 
language hardly to be expected from such a quarter. . in the vicinity of the Bowling-Green, a large gath- 
He had felt, he remarked, the most lively emotions ering of mechanics, constantly increasing by acces- 
and the warmest sympathies for his brethren at the sions from every direction through the various streets 
east. He honored their spirit, and confessed to a that converge at that park. Each one brought a 
feeling something like envy that they should have selection from his proper implements of business, 
had the first chance at the villanous red-coats. About mid-day a committee charged with the duty 
Like his neighbor Penfold, who had just spoken arrived with an ample bier, supporting a coffin of 
so feelingly, he said his business, too, had contin- unusual dimensions, designed to receive the immo- 
ually reminded him of the calamity (should he not lated tools of the mechanics. One and another 
rather say the iletting?) that threatened our coun- stepped up and placed his tools in the coffin; and 
try. His bellows, in obedience to the pressure, con- when it would hold no more, others still, desirous 
tinued to blow its blasts, but it seemed now to utter of consecrating their service to the holy cause of 
strange sounds; from morn to night he must hear independence, insisted on burying their tools, also, 
the dolorous cries of “ waw-eh—waw-eh—waw-eh.” and the ample bier beside the coffin was loaded 
His anvils still rung to the well-plied sledge, but with the additional offering. The bier was then 
the most piercing cries of “ven-geance,ven-geance,” placed on an open carriage, escorted hv twelve 
would salute his ears the live-long day. He closed worthy bearers, and an immense procession of res- 
with a spirit-stirring appeal, and an offering of him- olute men was at once formed, 
self for the service of his country. I Though the notice was short, the interest of the 

Next an energetic carpenter named Twitchings . occasion was so intense that the streets were 
took the floor. “ ’Tis strange,” said he, “ how thronged, not with idle, curious, heartless spec- 
similar is the experience of all true patriots. Me- tators, but with those who had come for the pur- 
thinks the spirit of liberty must impregnate the air pose of encouraging the spirit of resistance. There 
we all breathe.” He went on to say that his planes were aged fathers and mothers, upon whom the star 
had had a voice ever since the tidings were received of hope had now at length dawned. How their 
from Lexington the previous Sunday, uttering, sparkling eyes betrayed the gladness of their hearts 
with portentous signification, the ominous words, as they saw their sons thus committing themselves 
“Slm'-eto — ala' - cm — e/a' - cm ; and his saws had ar- to the resistance of tyranny! There were fond 
ticulated, with unmistakable distinctness, “ The-ty- wives, whose tearful eyes too plainly told the sad 
run t th e -tyrant—tie-tyrant." He was ready for the emotions of their hearts. There were joyful youths, 
sacrifice, and, if it became necessary, would gladly whose resolute countenances seemed to say, “ If 
immolate himself upon the altar of his country’s father or brother falls, I’ll take his place.” 0, there 
liberty. “And do I not see the response,” said he, were no careless observers there! It was no reck- 
“swelling in every heart and ready to burst from less move got up for effect, nor bravado show of 
the lips of those around me—‘Ss mould /V ” He daring. It w as the current of a strong tide, setting 
sat down; but the practical eloquence of these in the direction of liberty, which nothing could 
hardy tons of toil had all the time been working resist. The very bone and sinew of the land, coun¬ 
like leaven in the minds and hearts of the hearers, tcnanced and encouraged by friends, and impelled 
Twitchings had no sooner taken his seat than every by regard for their dearest and most sacred rights, 
man, electrified by a simultaneous impulse, rose to had come to the deliberate and firm resolve, to enn- 
his feet, and a spontaneous cry of "Down with the sec rate themselves to the work of liberty and inde- 
tyrunt! we will not it alaott!” burst from every pendence. 

mouth in the as s em bly. That was indeed a solemn procession; and weighty 

The enthusiasm of that hour was adequate to thoughts were pondered by those heroic sons of toil, 
any emergency, and pregnant with terror to all As it moved along with funeral pomp and state, 
tyrants. Other speeches were made, practical, im- methinks a Briton's heart might have quailed in 
’’assumed, and right to the point; but it would view of the determined courage so strongly depict- 
lengtben this article too much to report more of ed on the brow and displayed in the firm tread of 
their proceedings, save the unanimous resolve, en- those undaunted patriots. 
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On reaching the place of interment, in the vicin¬ 
ity of the present Washington Park, the company, 
which had swelled, by constant accessions during 
the march, to many thousands, now surrounded the 
grave, a living, breathing sea. The coffin was low¬ 
ered to its “last resting-place.” One of nature’s 
own orators stood upon the hearse, and, inspired 
by the occasion, for half an hour riveted the atten¬ 
tion and roused the enthusiasm of that vast multi¬ 
tude by a most impassioned appeal to their patriot¬ 
ism. Terrible was the responsive acclamations on 
that occasion, encouraging the hearts of the sons of 
freedom, but boding only ill to the adherents of 
despotism. Slowly and resolutely did those val¬ 
iant sons of toil leave the burial-place, to take arms 
and hasten to the battle-field—many, alas! never 
to return, but they were prepared for the sacrifice. 
That was the spirit that secured our independence. 
To the sacrifices of our forefathers do we owe the 
inestimable bleasings of liberty which we dow enjoy. 


I 
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a wnnv nt? THE REVOLUTION. 

Tlin Tomnlor mill llio Tempted: by J. T. Hkadi.y 

It wns morning—a bright, cool, glorious 
morning in nutuinn—uftor tho torriblo bat¬ 
tle of Brandywine, and now tho gratoful 
beams of tho sun woro gilding tho tops of 
tho trees which formed tho groat forost 
lying within sight of tho American ononmp- 
ment bolow Frincoton. Tho disastrous ro- 
mill: nf lin'd mninnrahlo conflict had Woll 
nigh crushod tho hopes of tho bravest col¬ 
onists, and tho commander-in-chief himself 
was dispirited and heart-stricken. 

Hundreds of his bravo companions in 
arms had bitten tho dust, in that ill-fated 
foray; many of his host ofliccrs had been 
cut down; tho onorgios of his Spartan band 
were crippled, winter was approaching, 
and tho prospect was fdlcd indeed with but 
gloomy promise. Tho soldiors woro with¬ 
out shoes; scarcely a singlo decent tent 
was left with the army; tho ground wus 
frozen and rugged; and us tho mon woro 
forced over it, their baro feet wero exposed, 
and many a rueful gash had caused a 
bloody foot-print to bo left behind thorn. 

But on thut bright and lovely morning, 
within the edgo of that broad forost, thoro 
sat an aged royalist, whose sympathies had 
latterly inclined towards tho American in¬ 
terest, but whoso porsonal weal had until 
now induced him to pursuo an inactivity, 
a noutrnlity betwcon tho two parties. And 
yet, this man had a son in Washington’s 
camp, a niero boy in years, who had taken 
his musket und joined tho American force, 
somo mouths previously. Tho father had 
learned of tho defeat of tho colonial army; 
ho knew that they had been forced to re¬ 
treat, and ho came to tho neighborhood of 
the army (ithicli had halted hut for an hour 
or two,) to learn, if possible, the fato of his 
boy. 

lie dared not approach too abruptly, 
and having reached tho deep wood which 
at last lay between him and tho distant 
camp, lie mounted a knoll, from tho sum¬ 
mit of which ho had a view of tho vanqui.sh- 
cd but still determined band who had com¬ 
ported themselves so valiantly but a little 
time previously, but who wero nowjiasten- 
ing toward 1’iinccton. Tho father’s heart 
throbbed audibly, as ho gazed beyond him 
at the remains of tho gallant army, and 
(piestioncd if his child were there, or whe¬ 
ther fato might have numbered his boy 
among the three hundred noble spirits which 
had been sacrificed but a few hours before 
on a field of battle. And ns he strained 
his aged sight, far down toward the camp, 
a white horse suddenly came in view, and 
approached at length toward tho forest. 

The figuro which bestrode this noble ani¬ 
mal was commanding and graceful, and the 
old man quickly noted that his loose grey 
coat and chapeau indicated him an Ameri¬ 
can ollicer. lie was soon at the verge of 
the forest, and turning his steed aside, he 
secured thc.aniimil to a tree, and disap¬ 
peared within tho confines of tho wood. 

Who could it bo? and what was his pur- 
peso at this hour, alone in tho dark forest? 
Tho man turned slowly nbout, os tho figure 
of tho stranger moved past him, and ho 
rejoiced that tho intruder did not observe 
him, for ho could now satisfy his curiosity. 

Tho stalwart form, tho proud step, the 
manly face, tho solemn movements of tho 
stranger, greatly interested tho watcher, 
who saw that a deep burthen weighed upon 
his heart; and as ho looked again, he saw 
that noble form bend low, and on his knees, 
the old man heard Gi:oi:<ii-: Wamiincton 
send tip a fervent, earnest prayer to the 
God of Battles, for the deliverance of his 
country from war, oppression and peril— 
an ardent supplication in bcliulf of his suf¬ 
fering countrymen! 

A tear of sympathy gushed from tho 
grey eye of the aged royalist, but ho dash¬ 
ed aside the falling drop, the brave wairior 
rose from his knees, and was slowly wend¬ 
ing his way back, toward tho spot wlicro 
his steed was secured, when another fig¬ 
ure, from an opposito direction, suddenly 
liovo in sight—and, halting, stood in tho 
path of the American commander in chief. 

In an instant, the hand of Washington 
clasped his sword hilt, and lie would have 
drawn the blade from his scabbard, but the 
man who confronted him motioned him in 
kindness, and tho warrior stood in his 
tracks. Drawing himself up to his height, 
ho gazed for a moment upon the face of 
the other, and quickly recognizing him, lie 
exclaimed with evident surprise— 

‘ Sin Wim.iam JIowi:?’ 

‘ Tho same—and by favor of his majes¬ 
ty, commander of tho British forces in 
these colonics.’ 

‘ The tool of an unwise sovereign, who 
rolls in splendid cxtravaganco and case, 
while tho poor colonists who should have 
been the objects of his especial regard, aro 
starving throughout tho land,’ quickly add¬ 
ed Washington. 

‘ A truco to this, sir,’ replied tho British 
General, quickly, ‘llis majesty seeks to 
put an end to tho contention und strifa 
that unfortunately has existed too long 
hero’— 

‘ You speak truly,’ exclaimed Washing¬ 
ton, interrupting tho general, nnd deeply 
interested in his words. 

‘ On my honor, sir, tho king would see 
this conflict speedily terminated; and I but 
repoat his words, when I say that ho looks 
to Washington for this result—so desira¬ 
ble to tho colonists nnd tho mother land. 

Tho American general advanced toward 
Sir William llowc—ho looked into his eye 
—ho measured his form—and a thousand 
emotions of hope, joy, fear, suspicion, mo¬ 
mentarily thrust themselves upon the mind 
of tho sagacious warrior. 

What meant theso words of encourage¬ 
ment? Was Sir William Howo insane?— 
How camo ho thero—in that forest, at so 
opportune a moment? Tho King—the 
British general—those assurances—this 
strango mooting—what boded all this mys¬ 
tery ? But in his hund Sir William hcldu 
roll of parchment; and nguin ho pressed 
upon tho Amorican general's notice the 
kindly intentions of his noblo sovereign 
King Gcorgo. 

With a nervous movement, ns if ho dis¬ 
trusted tho foul act himself, Sir Willium 
Howo raised tho puro wliito scroll, and 
gazing intently into tho faco of Washing¬ 
ton, ho moved tho outor covering of the 
parchment slowly, and with evident emo 
tion. 

‘You may end theso hostilities, sir; yon 
may confer a permanent ponco upon this 
portion of his majesty’s dojninions; yon 
may crush tho turbulence which has shown 
itself in theso colonics; you may acquire c 
lasting namo for yourself—if you accept 
tho overtures which I am authorized tc 
mnko from tho king, Boliold his signa¬ 


ture !’ added tho gonoral, ns ho oxposcu 
tho contents of tho parchmont, nnd tho oyo 
of Washington foil upon his profiler of Ins 
majosty, King Gcorgo, to tho commandor- 
in-chiof of tho American army. 

For an instant a film seoiuod to pass 
over his sight ns ho gozod upon that gilded 
documont, bearing tho sign manual and 
broad soal of tho king upon its face—and 
tho Amorican gonoral passed his hand to 
his brow, for lio scarcely could boliovo 
himsolf awake. But tho pang was momen¬ 
tary, and instantly recovering, ho found 
tho dooumont in his own hands, upon which 
ho road tho words—‘ To our well beloved 
servant, Duki: Geokui; Wasiiinuton, of 
Mount Vernon /’ 

Ho started back, a groan burst from his 
lips—and in tho noxt moment tho parch¬ 
mont had been torn into a hundred shrods, 
nnd lay beneath tho American warrior’s 
feet. 

‘ Thus—thus I answer your vilo propo¬ 
sal, Sir William Howo!” oxclaiiued tho 
gallant Washington, contemptuously, ns 
ho stamped tho fragments in tho dust bo- 
nenth his foot: and tho British general 
quickly gave way boforo tho excited, in¬ 
sulted man, whom ho foared, ns tho latter 
moved forward to tho outor vorgo of tho 
wood. 

‘ This may bo my answer to your wicked 
master. Tho blood of a thousand martyrs 
in tho cause of froedom—cnoli ono of whom 
woro worthier than your loyal loader—call 
on tho living to avungo tho dead! Tho mem¬ 
ory of Concord, Lexington, Bunker’s Hill 
nnd Brandywine, aro frosh in our hearts, 
and wo dofy your cruel master’s power, or 
his arts. And, for myself, I cravo no 
higher titlo than that of a patriot—I seek 
no roward but wlint I find in tho conscious¬ 
ness of doing my utmost in tho cuuso of 
freedom!’ 

‘ On your own head be tho conscqucnco 
of this contumely!’ said tho English gen¬ 
eral between his teeth, ns ho turned away; 
within live minutes Washington had mount¬ 
ed his steed and was quickly out of sight. 

The aged man, who lay concealed be¬ 
yond, an unsuspected but deeply interested 
spectator of this thrilling scene, returned 
to his quiet homo an altered man. 

‘ 1 havo met Gcorgo Washington,’ ho 
said to his family; ‘ I havo heard him pray, 
and I have seen him beard the British lion. 
Tho man who can tramplo tho ofl’or of a 
dukedom under foot, ns ho has done—can¬ 
not bo a rebel. 

And within twenty-four hours, old ns ho 
was, he had joined his son in the American 
army, under the command of tho noblo 
Washington ! 
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nough for a web, we Uieu let Lcr go with th 
rest of her fleece. 1 sent Un wool iu by m y lit¬ 
tle Miter, and Lutber run tor h blaak aheap, 
and bekl her, while 1 cut off wool for my filing 
and half the warp, and then wo allowed her 

tn go with the remaining coni -e part of tbe 
fleece. 

* 11 *. A ** e rt ‘ fcl °* the uwnu 've the writer 
would abridge, by saying that tin- wool thus ob¬ 
tained wan duly carded, spun, washed, sited, 
and dried, a loom was louml a lew doorsod, tba 
weh got in and wove, the cloth prepared, 
cut and made two or three hours before the 
brother’s departure, tiuu is to say in forty 
hours from commencement, without help from 
modem improvement. 

Ihe good old lady closed by saying-—“1 
felt no weariness, I wept not, 1 was serving 
my couutry, I was reliex ing my jwor mother, 
1 was preparing a garment lor luy darling 
brother. The garment was finished, I re- 
tired and wept till my overcharged and bant¬ 
ing heart was relieved.” This brother waa, 
|»erhaps, one of General Stark’- -oldiers, and 
with such a spiritto contend with, need we 
wonder that Burgoync did not execute bit 
threats, ot marching through the heart of A- 
tneriea '■ 


’John Locke, a lineal descendant of the Philoso¬ 
pher. 


A Story of the Revolution 

We believe the following anecdote of "the 
times that tried men’s 60 uls," was originally 
! communicated to the Greenfield (Mass.) Ga¬ 
zette, several years ago. Tbe writer says it is 
a “Aomi jidt fact, taken without amendment 
from the life of a mother in Israel. It shows 
that there was an anti-British spirit in the wo¬ 
men as well as men of I77f>.” 

Late in the afternoon of one of the last days 
of May, in the year ’79‘ when i was a few 
months short of fifteen years old, notice came 
to Townsend, Mass., where my father used to 
live, that fifteen soldiers were wanted. 

The training band was instantly called out, 
and my brother that was next older than I was 
one that was selected. He did not return till 
late at night when we were all in bed. When 
I rose in the morning, 1 found my mother in 
tears, who informed me that my brother John* 
was to march next day after to-morrow morn¬ 
ing at sunrise. My father was at Boston in 
the Massachusetts Assembly. Mother said 
that although John was supplied with summer 
clothes, he must suffer for winter garments. 
There were at this time no stores, and no ar¬ 
ticles to be bad except such as each family 
could make itself. Tbe sight of mother’s tears 
always brought all the bidden strength ot body 
and mind into action. 1 instantly asked what 
| garment was needed. She replied, “panta¬ 
loons.” Ob, if that is all, said I, we will spin 
and weave him a pair before be goes. But, 
said mother, tbe wool is on the sheep's back, 
and the sheep are in the pasture. I immedi 
ately turned to a younger brother, and bade 
him take a salt dish and call them to tbe park. 
Mother replied, poor child, there are no sheep 
shears within three miles and a half, i have 
some small shears at the loom, said I. But yon 
can’t spin and weave it in so short a time. 1 
am certain we can, mother. How can you 
weave it ?—there is a long web of lioeu in the 
loom. Mo matter, 1 can find an empty loom. 
By thia time the sound of the sheep made m 
quicken my steps towards the yard. 1 request 
•d my simer to bring the wheel and cards while 
I went for tbe wool 1 went te tbe yard with 
my brother, and secured a white sheep, fro® 
which I sheared with mj loom shears, half e- 
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HIDDEN CAUSES. 

A STORY OF THE REVOLUTION. 

BY THE AUTHOR OF “WRITING FOR THE PRIZE.” 
CONCLUDED FROM PAGE 23. 


CHAPTER VI. 

“But na tholes, while 1 have time ami space, 

Or that I forther in this tale pace 
Methinkcth it accordant to re son 
To tellen you alle the condition 
Of cche of them so as it seined me, 

And which they weren; ami of what degree.” | 
— Prologue Cant. Tales. , 

During the pause which now took place in military 
operations, Russell was a frequent visitor at Colonel 
Stuart’s,but he discovered that there was another suitor 
no less assiduous. Robert Haywood was a self-made 
man. Of very humble parentage, lie wanted the re¬ 
finement and polish which gave such effect to the ac¬ 
complishments of his rival. His temperament was 
cold, and his manner unprepossessing, yet underneath 
were both energv of passion and intellectual power. 
Jlussell was at first disposed to regard him with dis¬ 
dain; he could not suppose that one of mind so culti- ; 
vated, and taste so exquisite as Josephine, could* ever 
reciprocate the awkward affection of the backwoods¬ 
man. But he perceived with jealousy that sometimes 
when all his own wit could excite no more than polite 
attention from his mistress, a terse, deep-toned expres¬ 
sion of Haywood’s would awaken every feature into 
animation. 

In the ornamental grounds which surrounded Col. 
Stuart’s mansion, was a remarkable springthat gushed 
forth in a copious current from a mossy bank. Josephine 
while holding a levee around it one day, started a dis¬ 
cussion as to the best mode of adding to its beauty. 

“It seems to me,” said Haywood, “that art could 
but injure, and I remember the complaint of an ancient 
poet when he saw the fount of the first Egeria (this 
was with a bow to the lady) lined with marble instead 
of its native sward.” 

“We have indeed the Egeria,” observed Russel), 
“but where, colonel, shall we litid the Nunia?” 

“Me tli inks the dullest,' 5 answered Haywood, “ m ight 
become a sage under the influences of such scenery, 
and such a tutoress.” 

“Ahem,” thought Russell, “the rustic has read Ju¬ 
venal and Livy;” and from that moment he conceived 
a higher respect for the man. He then scanned him 
more impartially, and could not but perceive that he 
possessed handsome features and a noble form, whilst 
lie himself, he was conscious, was at once moderate 
in stature, and homely in countenance. 

Some weeks subsequent, Russell on calling found 
Josephine alone. She walked out to show him some 
blossoms which had just bloomed on a rare exotic. 
As they passed down the shady walk which led to her 


flower bed, observing his face clouded by an unusual 
melancholy, she inquired the cause. 

“I cannot help thinking,” said he, “as I see every 
thing around me so expressive of peace and quiet hap¬ 
piness, of the proximity of that dread destroyer war, 
I was reflecting that in a few days these very grounds, 
perhaps—now the abode of innocence, might become 
a seene of earnage and desolation. Is it not mournful 
that human beings ereated to administer to each other’s 
welfare, should use all their high energies for mutual 
destruction? And is it not still more sad when the 
contest is between men speaking the same language, 
sprung from the same fathers, and worshipping at the 
same altar?” 

Josephine shuddered at the pictures he presented, 
but replied—“ indeed it is not right, Major Montauban, 
that a soldier of his country should alarm the sensibi¬ 
lities of timid women. We cannot like you, shake 
off our despondency by rushing into the bustle of the 
camp, why then take from us the calmness which is 
given by a confidence in the shelter of our defenders, 
and a belief that Heaven must bless resistance to 
tyranny? Pardon me, sir, if I add that it sometimes 
seems to me that you do not always manifest that 
high, unhesitating/tfiV/i, in the results of this glorious 
struggle that others expect to behold in the confiden¬ 
tial friend of Washington. For if-” 

“But have I ever blanched on the battle-field? Be¬ 
lieve me, Miss Stuart, there are holyday patriots—and 
most noisy ones too—whose ardor evaporates when 
put to the test. Deeply does it grieve me that be¬ 
cause I have an eye to see and a heart to feel the 
evils attending a side which I am resolute to defend, 
I should pass for a recreant in the sight of one upon 
whose opinion of all in the world I place the highest 
estimate.” 

“Forgive me, Major Montauban—forgive me, sir, 
I meant not a tithe of what you infer from my incon¬ 
siderate words—and even what I meant was unjust.’ 

“I have engaged in enterprises,” continued the sol¬ 
dier, “ in which I have to stand unsupported by advice 
or even sympathy—if I have lost your good opinion I 
am indeed wretched.” 

“That good opinion, sir, even if I had the disposi¬ 
tion, I could not withhold from one distinguished by 
the esteem of Washington, and acknowledged by his 
gallant comrades to stand foremost in every soldierly 
virtue.” 

“But, Josephine,” replied Russell, with ardor, f ‘the 
confidence of Washington and the regard of my breth¬ 
ren in arms, are totally valueless compared with one 
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word from your lips. Can I—dare I expect to hear 
that word?” 

“Major Montauban,” said Josephine, with embar¬ 
rassment, “I had hoped both for your sake and my 
own, that this explanation would never be necessary. 
My unqualified esteem you possess—and of this I trust 
you will take my previous frankness as an earnest— 
more it is out of my power to give.” 

“Decide not so hastily,” said Russell, gently taking 
her hand, “you have known me, seen me little—let 
me hope from delay. I can but offer now to share a 
soldier’s fortune, but I have taken a part in other 
scenes—I confess that as to what the world looks to, 
I have nothing; but you, Josephine, should not despise 
a heart that can love like mine. For you—for you; 
for you, Miss Stuart, I could abandon cherished hopes, 
I could make a sacrifice-” 

“It would be needless, sir,” interrupted Josephine, 
kindly but firmly, “some things there are which lime 
cannot alter. My friendship , my sincere and cordial 
friendship, is offered to your acceptance—do you con¬ 
temn it?” 

“Your friendship,” repeated Russell, sadly, but 
added after a pause, “ yet it is worse than childish 
to reject one valuable jewel because lam debarred 
from another. I have this reflection at least to con¬ 
sole me—if indeed it does not add bitterness to sorrow 
—that no other’s love can be half so precious as the 
friendship of Josephine Stuart. But my heart is deso¬ 
late; I never loved before—I shall never love here¬ 
after.” 

CHAPTER VII. 

-“Dark thoughts crowd on my soul; 

Like hosts that tumultuous storm a beleaguer’d castle wall, 
Or mad wild beasts thut met o’er carcase of stricken deer, 
Rend each other limb from limb, in contest sharp, 

For mast’ry of the gasping prey.” Acii.med’s Soliloquy. 

Meanwhile the coil was gathering around Corn¬ 
wallis; Washington and Rochambeau and De Grasse 
rendered the blockade complete, Russell was tor¬ 
tured by anxiety. This vigorous siege was expected, 
and every measure leading to it came under his cog¬ 
nisance sooner than that of most in the American 
army: his plans were adjusted accordingly, but their 
success depended upon the co-operation of Sir Henry 
Clinton. That officer—whether from not having the 
same opportunity as Cornwallis for testing the im¬ 
portance of Russell’s advice, whether from obstinacy, 
or whether from imbecility—delayed to make the re¬ 
quisite concert by land, though holding forth the pro-. 
raise to the commandant of York that speedy succors ; 
should be sent by sea. Russell reiterated his counsel J 
to march upon Philadelphia and Baltimore. Whilst ] 
the answer was expected from New York, Lord Corn- ] 
Wallis remained under cover of his lines, careful not 1 
to expose his soldiers when he foresaw that he should j 
soon need the service of every man in his army. i 

Russell still visited Col. Stuart’s—though of course < 
at longer intervals. Hope had revived in his breast, ! 
It had indeed ceased to be a matter of doubt that Robert < 
Haywood had gained the place in Josephine’s aflec-! 
lions which he had hoped to occupy; but his own < 
manly and courteous bearing in circumstances in' 


which it was so easy to be tempted into petulance, 
seemed to have produced a favorable effect. If his 
successful rival should happened to be removed from 
the scene, (and where, whilst active hostilities lasted, 
was the impossibility of such an event) he doubled 
not that his claim would be preferred to every other’s. 
But things were tending to an issue, for it had become 
a matter of notoriety that the close of the campaign 
was to witness the marriage of Col. Haywood and 
Miss Stuart. Russell’s hours of solitude made amends 
in their turbulence for the calm which he forced upon 
his features in society. 

No news from Clinton! Cornwallis must escape 
as he may. An opportunity was offered to Russell 
when least expected. Such an arrangement took 
place among the American and French forces that 
upon a certain night if the army in Yorktown should 
cross the river to Gloucester, it would be able not 
only to force its way with trifling loss, but to out¬ 
march pursuit. He understood that Haywood was to 
command a portion of the small body at Gloucester. 
Unconsciously Russell’s eye kindled at the thought. 
The struggle on that shore would be a hopeless one 
for the American detachment, but his rival was not 
the man to quail on that account, and his fall seemed 
inevitable. Josephine would be his own. 

Before sending advices to Cornwallis, however, it 
was necessary to confirm his information. He pro¬ 
ceeded, therefore, to those sources which could leave 
no doubt. All was as he supposed; the number over 
the river, the arrangement in front of Yorktown, the 
state of the bridges, all was right—except in one par¬ 
ticular. Haywood was not to be sent to Gloucester. 
For hours Russell paced his lent. He had to write 
but one page to insure the safety of Cornwallis. The 
campaign indeed he had designed should close with 
something more signal than the escape of the forces 
engaged in it; but on the other hand it was to be re¬ 
flected that the capture of Cornwallis would in all 
probability confirm the Independence of America. 
Vain then would be all that;.be had undergone, vain 
that for four years he had braved a felon’s death, vain 
all his lofty and fondly cherished hopes. But suppose 
the British to escape, what did lie see?—the marriage 
of Josephine and Haywood. The thought gave him 
agony. 

The intelligent Tender has seen in Russell a man 
proud of his loyalty and honor; he had declared even 
to the king his disdain of all the ordinary and paltry 
services of a spy. Whilst looking to the great end 
of his efforts and in order to its attainment, he had 
indeed been little scrupulous in sacrificing the lives, 
whether of Americans or British, but he did not peril 
his oton as frequently and deliberately. During the 
long period of his service in the Continental Army, it 
is by no means to be supposed that he had not occa¬ 
sionally conceived dislike of particular individuals, 
but though their fate must have been in his hand, he 
had never so far lowered himself as to strike an 
enemy in the dark, or to permit the gratification of 
personal feelings to interfere with the performance 
of what he deemed a public duty. The struggle was 
terrible before he could now persuade himself to 
swerve front lbe maxims which had hitherto governed 
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him. But to see Josephine the bride of another he ; 
could not endure. The only alternative at first loom* \ 
ing up dimly in the distance, then beheld with averted \ 
eyes and influencing his conduct unconsciously, by ( 
degrees grew into fearful distinctness. Finally when ( 
the mental war was over and the decision made, (this \ 
man’s decisions never changed) he felt a pleasure— \ 
gloomy assuredly—but yet a pleasure, analogous to r 
that of the mathematician when he has clearly marked j 
ont in his mind the solution of some problem that has ? 
long stretched his faculties to their utmost tension j 
Russell saw the solution of his problem; Robert Hay- < 
wood must die. I 

] 

CHAPTER VIII. | 

“I ’ll read yon matter deep and dangerous.” j 

— Shakspeaue. , 

It was late in the afternoon of the sixteenth of Octo- ] 
her. Russell was seated in his tent, before a small 
table, upon which lay a few papers. A very serious \ 
communication had been received from Cornwallis; | 
in it was stated that final and conclusive despatches ; 
from New York had arrived. Clinton’s naval arma¬ 
ment (the plan of land demonstrations being defini¬ 
tively abandoned) was to have sailed the twelfth of 
October. Russell intimately acquainted with the con¬ 
dition of both the defensive and attack ing forces, was 
satisfied that the succor, even if strong enough to be 
effective, could not arrive in season. The time had 
come when he felt that he must dare a greater hazard 
than he bad ever done before. The fate of the royal 
cause rested upon him. Two noble fleets, two gal¬ 
lant armies, and all the apparatus of war supplied at 
so great an expenditure, could now be of no avail. 
The termination of a five years’ contest, and all the 
vast interests at slake, hung on the skill of a single 
man, a comparative youth, whose sixth lustrum was 
not yet complete; an obscure continental major, un¬ 
sustained by rank, wealth, or friends. But his spirit 
rose with the crisis. Never a soldier in all the exhi- 
lirating circumstances of a charge rushed upon n bat¬ 
tery or broke a serried ranks of bayonets, possessed by 
a more enthusiastic courage than that which buoyed 
up Henry Russell in his solitary labor. Never a chess¬ 
player by a winter’s fireside weighed his moves with 
more acuteness and deliberation than this man dis¬ 
played in adjusting measures by which his life was 
the lightest thing put in peril. Never an artisan prac¬ 
tised in the most delicate works, guided his hand with 
more steadiness of nerve than did he in tracing the 
lines so regularly and neatly on that fair page. Not 
an erasure or interlineation was ihere in the whole. 
The note was finished and the signature attached. It 


lo Gloucester; second, that in order to prevent the 
Americans from suspecting what was taking place, a 
vigorous effort should meanwhile be made lo inter¬ 
cept and destroy a detachment of Virginian troops 
commanded by Col. Haywood. He commenced to 
draw up a letter for Cornwallis, and had given a de¬ 
tail of the movements necessary to effect the latter 
object, but before adding anything in regard to cros¬ 
sing the river, he paused to reflect. “No,” he thought, 
“too much depends upon exact and skilful execution 
—Cornwallis may object—time is precious, I must 
see him myself. I must cast everything upon the 
venture now, and I will go to Yorktown.” 

In this case as ever with him, action followed close 
upon resolve, and hastily burning one of thetwosheets 
lying before him, he sealed up the other and directed 
it to Miss Stuart. 

Somewhat after twilight that evening, Josephine re¬ 
ceived a letter from the hands of her old servant. Her 
first emotion on reading it was unmixed surprise, her 
next something like indignation. An impudent and 
unseasonable hoax, she thought, had been attempted 
by some one. But ns her eye glanced a little further 
down the page, she observed the name of Haywood. 
Instantly her attention was fixed. She then read the 
whole over a second time, and a glimmering sense of 
its meaning struck her. Her lover, it seemed, was 
to be betrayed. Surely some mistake had been com¬ 
mitted, for the paper contained no address upon tho 
inside, and no signature. She called her servant. 

“ Who gave you this letter, Milo?” 

“Major Moniauban's man, Miss Josephine.” 

Russell had indeed sent to her the letter he bad com¬ 
menced to write to Cornwallis. Her mind wavered 
from one suspicion to another. \Vfis it possible that 
Montauban was a traitor?—but at any rate unless that 
paper was sent with the design to deceive her, Hay¬ 
wood was incurring an imminent peril. How could 
•she save hi in? There was no male white person in 
the house; her brother being with Gen. Greene in the 
South; and her father commanding a post in New 
York. She had no mother to turn to for advice; all her 
reliance must be on her own quick wit and fortitude. 
Should she send the letter to Gen. Washington?— 
before anything could be done from head-quarters 
Haywood’s fate would be decided. But a strong- 
spirited woman is not easily daunted when her affec¬ 
tions are so deeply engaged. The paper in her hand 
informed her minutely what was to be Haywood’s 
march that night to the place of ambuscade. She con¬ 
sidered the route welt; he must pass through Dyniond's 
old field, where two naked chimneys were standing, 
the relics of a former habitation. She knew the spot, 

I and was aware also of a bridle path which led to it 


was for Miss Stuart, and ostensively respected a slight j without passing through any of the appointed stations 
commission which he had undertaken to perform for > 0 f the American regiments. It was now half past 
her, but he made it a vehicle for some tender, but eight, and as the sky was overcast the night was very 
nicely guarded expressions, which he thought she dark, but an hour would take her there, and what was 
would know how to interpret and to value. But [ an hour’s ride? 

before folding or directing this paper he turned him- \ She called Milo, and ordered him instantly to saddle 
self to his more momentous task. \ two horses, one for himself and one for her. 

He had devised a plau for the escape of the British j The scarcely perceptible road passed for the whole 
army that night. Its main features were two; first, that \ distance either through woods or pines, and as she 
the body of the forces should be quietly transported < gallopped fearlessly along it her riding-hat received 
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many a rude brush from the overhanging branches, j 
Far ofFto the left she heard signal guns in the French 
encampment, but suddenly there was a startling crash 
on her right. Her horse shied, and she somewhat 
partook of his apprehension. It was nothing, how¬ 
ever, but a rising wind rattling the tree-tops. At 
length there was an opening in the palpable darkness 
before her. Yes, there was Dymond’s common. As 
she reined up her pony on its edges, the last file of a 
considerable party were just leaving it. Milo by her 
direction addressed the outside man. There was a 
hasty challenge, and an inquiry made as to his busi¬ 
ness. 

“Want to see Col. Haywood, sir, werry bad.” 

“The colonel’s with a small party about a hundred 
yards in the rear. But who do you belong to, old 
boy?” 

“Marser Jack Stuart, sar.” 

“Oh, Col. John Stuart, all’s right; pass on and 
you ’ll meet Col. Haywood.” 

Milo now rejoined his adventurous mistress, and 1 
in company with her followed the soldier’s direction. 

“Why, Josephine! what in the world-” 

There was a hut close at hand occupied by an old 
black couple. “Come in here,” said she, “to the 
light, 1 have something to show you. This letter 
came to me this evening; it is from Major Montau- 
ban, but he has evidently made a mistake in the 
direction, for this must have been designed for British 
reading.” 

As he perused the paper, the soldier’s brow con¬ 
tracted with thought. 

“ This is indeed perplexing,” said he, after finishing 
it, “ I have received orders from the highest quarters 
for the movements I am making, though I cannot con¬ 
ceive their object. But there is certainly treachery 
somewhere. 1 cannot now withdraw, but I am fore¬ 
warned. Your courage and devotion, dearest Joseph¬ 
ine, have saved five hundred men. But I must see 
you in security.” 

“No, no, Robert, I have Milo with me here, and 
can get home again without the slightest difficulty or 
danger. You must attend to your duties—and oh, be 
careful of yourself—for my sake.” 

In an instant she was gone. 

Haywood gallopped forward, and overtaking the 
head of his column commanded a halt. He called 
one of his men aside— 

“Brooks, I know you to be a skilful partisan— 
creep over to yonder bushy knoll; return and tell me 
what you see. Look out, there’s a wolf lurking 
somewhere.” 

After twenty minutes the man reported that there 
was a large party concealed there—“I counted the 
muzzles of three cannon too, sir.” 

“You may go to the ranks now—mind! be silent.” 

The scout touched his cap and withdrew. 

“It tallies exactly,” thought Haywood, “and the 
other points are doubtless occupied. I am indeed 
entrapped. If we retreat we must be cut to pieces 
in that defile. I see but one way of escape—it shall 
be tried.” 

There was a very strong redoubt occupied by the 
British, which had proved a troublesome obstacle to 


the completion of the American lines of circumvalla- 
tion. Haywood, beset on all sides by an enemy over¬ 
whelming both from numbers and position, whilst a 
gathering storm rendered the darkness impenetrable 
to the keenest eye, promptly resolved to push for¬ 
ward, and if possible to get in the rear of the forti¬ 
fication without giving alarm. If in the surprise 
which would naturally seize the enemy he could 
storm the works and turn his cannon upon himself, 
he doubted not to be able to hold the position till 
morning. We leave him for the present engaged in 
this masterly, though extremely hazardous manceuvre. 


CHAPTER IX. 

“A daring pilot in extremity, 

Pleased with the danger when the waves run high.” 

— Dkyden. 

About sunset the same memorable sixteenth of 
October, Russell, plainly clad in citizen’s clothes, 
rode into the town of York, and declared himself the 
bearer of private communications for the general. 
Cornwallis received him alone in his chamber. Rus¬ 
sell briefly proved his identity by several incontes¬ 
table tokens. Cornwallis surprised, eyed him keenly 
a while, as he said— 

“You are then in reality the unknown agent with 
whom I have had so much intercourse throughout ihe 
war by letter 

“I am.” 

“You must think affairs desperate indeed, when 
you at last submit to make your communications in 
person.” 

“I leave your lordship to judge whether there is 
need of ample and explicit advices.” 

“Well, then,” said Cornwallis, with some acerbity 
of tone, “you come, I presume, to unfold a scheme 
by which that glorious victory may be effected.” 

“Your lordship, I think,” replied Russell, unmoved, 
“can bear testimony that it is not from any failure on 
my part that the campaign has taken such an unfa¬ 
vorable course. As I forbear to criminate your lord¬ 
ship, I surely may expect equal justice in return.” 

“I will frankly admit,” answered the general, “that 
blame does not attach to you . I will say further that 
all that has occurred between us impresses me with 
full confidence in your fidelity and skill; but I take 
for granted that you do not come to mingle condole- 
ments. What have you to propose?” 

“In truth, sir,” said Russell, “I do not come to 
condole. The twelfth of this month was the day ap¬ 
pointed for the sailing of the fleet from New York, 
was it not?” 

“It was,” 

“If the time of departure should have been post¬ 
poned, would it be the first instance of Sir Henry 
Clinton’s promises failing in regard to this expedi¬ 
tion?” 

“The delays have been almost as numerous as 
aggravating.” 

“If it did sail that day, have you any assurance that 
its strength will be sufficient for its proposed work?” 

“I have no more certainty on this score than on the 
other.” 
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“When the batteries of the enemy are opened in 
full fire, how long will your fortifications be able to 
hold out?” 

“Wot many days.” 

“I can supply your lordship with a better answer— 
not many hours.” 

“Well!” said Cornwallis, drawing a long breath, 

“admit the case desperate, what have you to pro¬ 
pose?” 

“The transportation of the troops across the river 
knight; in the morning a Northward march.” 

“It is impossible.” 

“But boats are in readiness to my knowledge,” 

£aid Russell. 

“I know that, sir! I am not so ignorant of my 
duty as to omit providing means to meet every con¬ 
tingency. But upon this point my mind is deter¬ 
mined. I cannot go.” 

“May I inquire your lordship’s reason?” 

“More than one influence me. In the first place, I 
can see no possibility of successful flight, even if tbe 
incipient steps should be fortunate. Secondly, I must 
inform you that I am tired of taking responsibilities 
when no power is afforded me to bring them to a 
prosperous issue. I am under the orders of Sir Henry 
Clinton, the commander-in-chief. He has promised j rolled the broad and deep river; behind where the 
succors, and ordered me to await them. As a subor- j troops barely perceptible in the darkness, but issuing 
dinate who knows his place, I obey.” | forth with silence and precision; at his side was an 

“But your lordship will not surely permit his ma- j 0 Id boatman engaged in scanning the Heavens, 
jesty’s interests to suffer, because Sir Henry fails in j “What think you of the evening, my good fellow?” 
his duty?” • j “Truly, sir,” replied the boatman, “I think there’ll 

“Mr. Incognito,” answered Cornwallis, with con- be rough times on the river before morning.” ( 
siderable vehemence, “you must be aware, sir, that j “Not enough so to be dangerous, I suppose,” 
during the course of this campaign, I have been ham- ► « J must say, sir, that I can’t but think there ?«7/be 

pered as never general was before. On the one hand, danger.” 

lest too much liberty should overmaster iny discretion, ! “pshaw! old man, you should see the oceaji in a 
I have had the particular instructions of Sir Henry to ) rage, and you would learn to despise the petty ruffling 
restrain me within bounds; on the other, I have been t 0 f these inland waters.” 

blessed with an agent who not only communicates | “Twelve times, sir,” answered the sailor, “have I 
intelligence, but saves me the trouble of directing , crossed the Atlantic, and four times I’ve doubled the 
my military operations. Sir, for once, I shall leave J Cape of Good Hope—I have seen many a storm, bat 
the agent and the commander to arrange the matter | none, considerin’ the difference of craft, so fearsome 
together. I have made known to you tbe orders of > as once in awhile on these rivers. Its to he a squally 
Sir Henry, if you have any expostulations to return, j night, sir.” 

I promise myself the homr and the pleasure of Irans- [ Russell looked up at the sky, listened to the sighing 
mining your despatches by the earliest opportunity.” \ of the wind over the watery expanse at his feet, and 

“My lord,” replied Russell, with the self-possession } f or a moment abandoned himself to thought. But 
that never deserted him throughout this eventful in- [ we doubt not that he was far happier in that hour of 
terview, “no one is better acquainted with the difii* J literal gloom than when, a ministerial favorite, he 
eulties under which your lordship has labored than I. \ dallied at ease about the court. So much pleasure 
Allow me to add that no one does more entire justice \ can the consciousness of power confer. Just then 
to your lordship’s ability. If any man has a right to [ the booming of artillery was heard from tbe South, 
complain of the commander at New York, have not | Each report as it reverberated in his ear seemed a 
I? In one compaign I see the wreck of years of > messenger to announce the fall of his rival. And it was 
toil and self-sacrifice. We both, if I may presume j with a stern, proud smile that he stepped toward the 
to couple my name with your lordship’s, have our > boat muttering, “Cesar trusted to fortune, so shall I.” 
wrongs, but I entreat your lordship seriously to con- i “ Sir ?” said the boatman, 
sider whether you can, from personal considerations, 1 “Push out!” 

permit the destruction of a gallant army, and the irre- i One trip was safely made, and the flotilla had started 
trievable ruin of his majesty’s affairs?” t back for another living freight, when a furious gale 

“But, sir, you do not put the question fairly—the J sprung up. The boats were driven a mile down the 
option is not mine. I have orders. You advise, but [ river, and one never came to land, 
the responsibility must foil upon me.” ! A boatman drenched from head to foot, presented 

“Pardon me, Gen. Cornwallis, I have responsibili* ' himself at the head-quarters of Cornwallis— 


I ties—further, I am willing to assume that of this ex¬ 
pedition. I confess that it gives me surprise to see 
one who has on every other occasion shown himself 
at once ambitious and worthy of distinction, should 
now consent so readily to surrender bis sword to a 
rebel general. 1 pray your lordship—finally—to ima¬ 
gine his majesty conscious of these deliberations.” 

Cornwallis made a very long pause. Russell had 
artfully touched two chords which affected him sen¬ 
sibly. 

“Sir,” replied the general, at length, “I know not 
who you are, but I do know that you enjoy the con¬ 
fidence of the king. If I err from yielding on the 
present occasion, it is an error which I am led into 
by my superiors. I consent to allow you to direct 
the movements of the night.” . 

“Firstly, then,” said Russell, “I would advise some 
small operations on the Southwest to cut offa detach* 

| ment of Virginian troops, who by my instrumentality 
have already received orders which must lead them 
i into the snare.” 

I “Give the detail of your wishes and they shall be 
> executed: you shall be authorized to direct in person 
! the more important business of the transportation.” 

1 Russell stood upon the gravelly shore. Before him 
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“Where is (he engineer (o whom I committed the 
charge of the transportation?” asked the general. 

“As we were driven down the current, my boat 
was knocked to pieces against the Grey Sister. The 
strange engineer was standing when she struck. I 
saw him pitch headforemost against the rock and then 
sink—he never rose, sir.” 

CHAPTER X. 

“Now our sands are almost run, 

Move a little and then, done.” Gower. 

About daybreak on the morning of the seventeenth, 
Col. Haywood appeared before Washington. 

After succinctly recounting such of the events of 
the evening in which he had a share, as the reader 
is already acquainted with, he continued—“in this 
situation the unusual darkness serving for my tempo¬ 
rary concealment as well as the enemy’s, with retreat 
almost impossible, and threatened with an attack 
against which resistance must be hopeless, I struck 
for the South West British redoubt. Without great 
loss I succeeded in my effort; and that work is now 
held by the regiment under my command. I trust the 
circumstance may serve to excuse my assumption of 
responsibility. Here is the adjutant general’s order 
under which I made my movements in the early part 
of the evening.” 

Washington examined the paper, and said gravely, 
“it is not his writing, sir. It is a forgery, though a 
clever one.” 

“And this, your excellency, is the document which 
reached me so opportunely.” 

Washington read it—“and you think this the writing 
of Major Monlauban?” 


“ Would I could doubt it, sir.” 

“These are truly singular circumstances,” an¬ 
swered the general, “just before you arrived I re¬ 
ceived intelligence that the British army attempted 
last night to cross the river. It was all doubtless one 
concerted plan. I need scarcely inform you that for 
the present at least a strict silence must be observed 
both as to the forged order and to this treasonable 
letter— Major ISTontauhan left the camp yesterday on 
leave of absence for a week. You have extricated 
yourself, Col. Haywood, from the artful snare into 
which you were thrown, ‘with all the intrepidity and 
skill which I would have expected you to display. 
Had you sunk in so difficult an emergency, my con¬ 
fidence would have been no less that you had done all 
that man could do. I am rejoiced, however, at your 
brilliant exploit—if on no other account—because it 
will secure that promotion which your talents de¬ 
serve.” 

Haywood bowed deeply, and well he might, for the 
praise of Washington—and such praise—was a thing 
to be proud of. 

The close of the campaign had hardly taken place, 
when upon the arrival home of Col. Stuart, the mar¬ 
riage of Josephine and Haywood was celebrated with 
even more gnyetyand festive hospitality than usually 
characterized the good old Virginian custom. 

The capture of Cornwallis is to this day spoken of 
as causing the speedy termination of the War of In¬ 
dependence, and few are aware of an event which 
at least equally contributed to this happy result—the 
extinction in the waters of the York of the fiery and 
indomitable spirit that had till then been the source of 
life and vigor to the royal arms. 
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«Two kinds of causes arc to be distinguished in every event whereof h is to ry~whether natural or civil—taketh 
note. The one. npert nnd visible to nil j the other, concealed deep in the heart of the matter, and hardly to be discerned 
by most painful inquisition.’ V-Bacon. * 


CHAPTER I. 

.Hug .—“A statesman say’st thou’ Prithee canst tell me 
What’s a statesman?” The Double Intrigue 

That much remains to be done in American Colo- < 
nial and Revolutionary History is admitted on all j 
sides; and the materials for this work are to be sought j 
principally in European records. The archives of j 
England in particular, which hitherto have been only j 
measurably explored, because only measurably ex- j 
posed to observation, could both throw light upon < 
many points which are now obscurely visible, and \ 
reveal actors and motives of which we have not the < 
slightest conception. When these researches shall ! 
be made and published, many things that would now | 
pass for romantic imaginations, will be established < 
as important realities. The train of curious events < 
narrated below are of this description. < 

Henry Russell was the younger son of a noble, r 
though untitled family of one of the middle counties ? 
of England. By the maternal side he was the nephew r 
of a nobleman who held a cabinet office in the ad- ? 
ministration of Lord North; and he was also con- ? 
nected. though less nearly, with the prime minister 5 
himself. In 1777, he returned to England after re- j 
siding in a diplomatic capacity about two years at) 
one of the European courts. Although young, he ) 
had been able to distinguish himself in a transaction j 
of note, and partly through his influential relatives, > 
and partly through accident, had escaped the fate so j 
common to the subordinate of having his merit altri- j 
buted to others. The late negotiation was pecu- j 
liarly acceptable to George III. in his character as j 
a. German prince, and, since that monarch’s favor j 
flowed no less surely than his dislike, from personal 
prejudice, he had expressed a desire that the zealous < 

charge should early be presented to him. Lord-, < 

Russell’s uncle, had written that his fortune was 
made, and it was with no ordinary expectations that < 
the young man, the morning after his arrival in Lon- < 
don, drove to his kinsman’s residence. But the king, < 
as it happened, had just started for one of his country \ 
palaces, where it was his desire to be untroubled by { 
visitors, so lhat Russell had nothing better to do < 
than to remain a few weeks in the capital. During | 
this period his uncle as well Lord North were able | 
to obtain a better acquaintance with their protegee. j 
They found him possessed of even more ability than j 
Ihey supposed. Polished and prepossessing manners . 


covered a keenness of vision and a resolute hardi¬ 
hood, which prepared him for great action. As may 
be believed, he fully returned their scrutiny, but his 
primary object was to gain a thorough insight into 
the character of the king. Young and dependent as 
he was, his ambition was boundless, and he very 
early determined to build his advancement—which 
he hoped to be sudden—rather on the capricious favor 
of the king, than on the measured and official support 
of the ministry. 

The king returned. Russell was presented at court 
and graciously received. He was subsequently per¬ 
mitted to accompany Lord North into the monarch’s 
private cabinet. His majesty there took occasion to 
thank him for the care and firmness he had manifested 
in supporting his personal rights.- 

“May it please your majesty,” replied Russell, 
“that man is a disloyal subject who does not watch 
over his sovereign’s honor as jealously as over his 
own—nor should any one aspire to his service who 
does not make his every opinion and sentiment a part 
of his own mind.” He spoke this with an enthusiasm 
of tone that had its effect. 

The king then desired him to name some one of the 
lucrative offices in the gift of the government which 
would be acceptable to him. 

“Iam deeply sensible,” said Russell, “of the con¬ 
sideration your majesty is graciously pleased to be¬ 
stow upon me, but pardon my presumption if I venture 
to declare my preference for some situation however 
humble or seemingly valueless, in which I can mani¬ 
fest my zeal in your majesty’s service, to the largest 
advancement of my private estate.” 

“It must be our care then, sir,” replied the king, 
“to reconcile the two objects which seem to you so 
incompatible ” 

Of course Russell had only to bow his gratitude. 

By the king’s suggestion the conversation was 
turned to American affairs. It was unreservedly 
slated that a defensive treaty was about to be entered 
into between France and the United States. Lord 
North without expressing his own opinion, alluded to 
a policy recommended by some distinguished friends 
of the administration—which was to offer an acknow- 
lodgment of independence on condition that the states 
should stand aloof from French alliances. The king, 
with strong marks of impatience, declared his il tut al¬ 
terable determination ” never to submit to the dismem¬ 
berment of his dominions. 
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“That man,” he added, “who shall contribute to, 
the reduction of these rebellious provinces will lay ! 
George III. under a lasting obligation, and royally 
will he requite it—whether successful or not, he may ! 
be assured at least of his monarch’s support, for never 
but with my breath will I resign my hereditary rights.” 

As he spoke, he cast a significant glance at Henry 
Russell; though but momentary, it did not escape the 
notice of the ambitious young statesman. 

Lord North, without making any decided observa¬ 
tions in reply, soon after withdrew, followed of course 
by Russell. 

The unusual favor shown to so young u courtier, 
and the skill with which he had conducted himself, 
convinced the two ministers that they were bringing 
forward one who must either prove an important ally 
or a dangerous rival, and they determined before 
proceeding further to ascertain more distinctly his 
political sentiments and his temper. The task was 

undertaken by Lord-, who in an apparently casual 

conversation with his nephew, inquired whether he 
had formed any decided opinions as to the American 
war, and the termination that was to be looked for 
to it. 

“It seems to me,” answered Russell, “ibat an 
opinion- is not at all difficult to be formed. It is cer¬ 
tain that the colonies are in rebellion to British law, 
and I for one, in a case where the right is on our 
side, could by no means consent to the loss of a single 
province. In addition to the shame which must attend 
a submission to the audacious claims of insurgents, 
there is the certain injury to our trade from the estab¬ 
lishment of an enterprising and commercial people in 
a part of the world where we now enjoy a monopoly, j 
Have not independent colonies ever proved the ruin ; 
of the mother countries? Consider only Corinth and < 
Coreyra. Besides, have we not a king, by no means < 
remarkable for the facility with which he changes his 
purposes, vehemently bent upon reducing bis rebel- < 
lious subjects?” < 

“Ay,” thought the secretary, “this is thegist of the J 
matter—sic vidt noster rex. Well, Henry,” he said, ! 
“have you come to any conclusion as to your future ! 
movements? May I inquire your plans?” | 

“I should desire,” Russell replied, “if agreeable to \ 
your lordship, to obtain a seat in the House of Com¬ 
mons as a supporter of the administration and the 
war. Your influence, I presume, could easily secure 
one to me.” 

“There are far greater difficulties in the way than 
you imagine,” said Lord- 

It is now well known that about the time of which 
we are writing, Lord North and his confidential friends 
were secretly anxious to effect a peace by the acknow¬ 
ledgment of American Independence. They were 
well aware that loss of office would be the immediate 
consequence of an open issue with the king, and that 
in this case a treaty, if eventually accomplished, would 
be made under the auspices of a thoroughly whig ad¬ 
ministration. It was necessary either to carry the king 
with them, or to place biin in such a situation as to 


favor, might obviously prove a great stumbling-block. 
Especially dangerous would he have been in parlia¬ 
ment. His ardent enthusiasm and quickness of per¬ 
ception must have had great influence in so popular 
au assembly, whilst he possessed at the bottom a 
wariness which made the most of every advantage. 
He was in short one of the small number of self-con- 
trolled enthusiasts who are born for power. 

After being kept in inactivity some weeks, Russell 

received from Lord-the offer of a place in India 

worth ten thousand pounds per annum; “or,” said his 
relative, “if you should like to enter the church, I 
have his majesty’s assurance of high and speedy pre¬ 
ferment.” 

Neither alternative pleased our adventurer. In vain 
he urged his preference of political action. Lord — 
was inexorable, and at length manifested some dis¬ 
pleasure at his obstinacy. In closing the conversation 
the noble statesman gave his nephew to understand 
that until he became more reasonable and tractable, 
it was needless to expect anything from him. 

“Iam consulting for your interest,” continued Lord 

-, “as well as I could for those of a son. I have 

obtained for you a rich office, which in a year or two 
would lead to another still more lucrative. In a short 
time you can return from India with a large fortune, 
and able then to engage with credit and advantage in 
a parliamentary career. You may rely on it that no 
man can expect to take a lofty position in political 
life, without a private estate so ample as to prove his 
disinterestedness. I know you are fond of Thucy¬ 
dides—let me remind you of the sentiments he puts 
I into the mouth of Pericles when that orator was so 
ably defending his administration—I would gladly see 
you, Henry, another Pericles, but however great your 
abilities, you must acquire the pecuniary resources 
which that profound politician deemed indispensable.” 

Russell remained in London discontented and unde¬ 
termined. He endeavored to obtain private audience 
of the king, but found that Lord North and his uncle 
kept the key of that avenue to favor of well as others. 
He was poor, and it was necessary to do something. 
Though he doubted the sincerity of Lord-’a ad¬ 

vice, he bad not sufficient vanity nor knowledge of 
the policy of the ministers to penetrate the real motive 
for keeping him in seclusion. Sometimes indeed he 
suspected it, but generally inclined the opposite way, 
and inferred that they doubted the adequacy of his 
powers to his aspirations. He resolved to perform 
some action which should convince both them and 
the king that he was worthy of consideration. What 
that action should be, he knew not. After lingering 
in London several weeks, he one day, under the im¬ 
pulse of the moment, took his baggage, and without 
communicating his intention to any one, crossed the 
channel, and embarked at Havre for New Orleans. 
He reached that town early in winter. Even then he 
had formed no distinct plan of action. Almost every 
one from his own experience can produce instances 
; of conduct nearly as quixotic as this. We frequently 
see men rush blindfold into the midst of difficulties, 


be unable to select any cabinet more conformable to 


who afterward manifest the utmost coolness and saga- 


liis views than they. Russell, entertaining the senti- 


eity in coercing these adverse circumstances into their 


ments he did, and with the king prepossessed in his 


own service. 
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Henry Russell’s general intention was to ascertain 
by personal investigation the real condition of the 
states, and especially the disposition of the people. 
With this view, assuming the name of Monlauban, 
(his physiognomy and temperament favoring the sup¬ 
position of French descent) he travelled leisurely 
Northward. Sedulous to avoid all communication 
with British posts, and finding Philadelphia occupied 
by Sir William Howe, he took a circuitous route, 
meaning to pass around the American army also. 
While accidentally delayed in a small town on the 
Southern border of Pennsylvania, he formed an ac¬ 
quaintance with an intelligent young native. This 
individual had a captain’s commission in some levies 
which were raised for the reinforcement of General 
Washington. Meeting some difficulty in the organi¬ 
zation of his company, he made the oiler to his new 
friend Monlauban of a lieutenancy. It was accepted 
without hesitation as affording a fine opportunity to 
view the very heart of America. 

At Valley Forge he witnessed with amazement the 
incredible destitution and patience of the troops, and 
Eoon in spite of prejudice was compelled to conceive 
great admiration of their commander. It is not our 
purpose to detail every event that befell our adven¬ 
turer—indeed materials would fail us, for impene¬ 
trable darkness covers many parts of the life of this 
remarkable man. All we know of the ensuing six 
months is that sometime during this period his captain 
died, and was succeeded by Russell himself. 


CHAPTER II. 

“And till they were stormed and beaten out 
Ne’er left the fortifi’d redoubt.” Butler. 

In June, 1778, the reader will recollect Sir Henry 
Clinton having entered his lines at New York, Wash¬ 
ington marched to encamp at White Plains. While 
on his way thither, and soon after crossing the Hud¬ 
son, he received information from his scouts which 
led him to suspect that Clinton had marched North¬ 
ward in force, with a view to bring on a general 
engagement before advantage could be derived from 
the comiug of the French succors. It was certain 
that a detachment at least of the British army occu¬ 
pied a position, whose great natural strength was 
increased by some old works remaining from the 
campaiga of ’76. Washington was convinced that 
if a battle should be the result, no ground could be 
more unfavorable for him than that he then occupied. 
Orders were consequently given to a general who 
commanded one division of the van, to secure an 
eminence in his front. This rnanosuvre could not be 
effected without the capture of a small redoubt, whose 
fire would enfilade an advancing column. It was in 
a commanding situation, and was accessible only to 
small storming parties. A company was sent to the 
attack, but returned almost instantly with the loss of 
half its men and several officers—ihe captain among 
ihem. An aid was despatched to Washington, who 
had observed the whole occurrence. The only an¬ 
swer brought back was, “the redoubt must be taken.” 

The general of division manifested by his counte¬ 
nance considerable concern; the men were evidently 


dismayed by the murderous fire which had met the 
first party, and he felt assured that the fate of the 
second would be the same, whilst the urgency of 
time did not admit of the use of artillery. Russell. 
who observed the hesitation, instantly volunteered 
to make the attack. The general assented, and our 
captain leading out his company, divided it into two 
sections, which were to advance separately—the rear 
one remaining under cover until the other had drawn 
the enemy’s fire. The men of the foremost section 
looked blank enough at the prospect of almost certain 
destruction. But Russell with the power of an ener¬ 
getic mind had previously reduced them to admirable 
discipline, and now putting himself at their head, ex¬ 
claimed in a decided tone, “boys, Washington de¬ 
clares that yonder battery must be taken! No more’s 
to be said—forward!” 

There was a terrific fire from the redoubt. Out of 
some thirty men, but seven remained standing. Of 
that small remnant, however, Russell was one, and 
bringing up the reserve with a wave of his hand, he 
succeeded after a severe struggle in capturing the 
redoubt. 

Washington was mistaken, neither Cornwallis nor 
Clinton was there, and the foraging detachment which, 
had ventured to check his march, retreated precipi¬ 
tately to New York, but this did not prevent his ap¬ 
preciation of steady valor, and Henry Russell was 
soon greeted as Major Monlauban. 

CHAPTER III. 

“Now do I see he had some reason for it; for if a king bid 
a man 

Blacken his face, lie is bound by the indenture of his oath 
to do so.” Gower. 

It is not to be supposed that Russell all the while 
that he so admirably performed his duties as a conti¬ 
nental officer, had forgotten either the fact of his being 
an Englishman, or the motive which had led him to 
conceal it. He had launched his bark at random into 
an oeean, but it was only that he might observe the 
direction and power of the currents, and so be enabled 
by skilful calculation to attain a pre determined port. 
The highest military rank would have been os much 
disdained as a majority or captaincy, unless it could 
have better furthered his far-reaching designs. The 
object of his hope was sometime to wield the utmost 
power that could be held by a premier of England. 
An essential step to this position seemed the favor of 
George 111.; and this, again was to be acquired by 
powerfully contributing to the subjugation, of Ame¬ 
rica. Hence it was that without having otherwise 
any peculiar interest in the contest, he boldly entered 
into it as an independent party. Let us do him 'Jus¬ 
tice. He was a zealous subject indeed of ambition, 
but not an unprincipled cosmopolite to fail in the 
allegiance he owed to the constitutional throne under 
whose shadow he was born. A loyal Briton, and 
entertaining the opinion in common with most of his 
countrymen, that the Americans were struggling with 
government, under the impulse either oflicentious in¬ 
solence, or n narrow-minded, hair-splitting perverse¬ 
ness, he was conscious of no direliction of duty in 
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endeavoring to replace the share of burden which 
they were rejecting. * j 

After an inspection of the scene of notion he had \ 
matured his plan. His final object required that the j 
king should have knowledge of his efforts. Therefore j 
without communicating with the ministry, he chose < 
the bold measure of addressing a letter to George III. 
himself. That singular letter is extant. As it may 
afford the reader a better clue to the character of its 
author than any words of ours, we give as much of 
it as prudence and a regard to the perspicuity of our 
narrative permit. 

May it please your majesty, 

From earliest childhood it has been the 
ruling principle of my life to perform as much service 
as fortune will permit to the reigning house of Eng¬ 
land. To inform your majesty that I, an humble, un¬ 
known subject, feel a sense of duty which must be 
common to millions, would, in most eases, bo but 
adding impertinence to presumption, vet in the pre¬ 
sent instance, circumstances may, perhaps, serve for 
justification. Others may posssess the sentiment, me 
it has lead to a sacrifice, than which none can he 
greater to the high spirit of a Briton. I refer not to 
personal danger, for the blood which I inherit gives 
immunity from fear. 

Your majesty, I am at this moment in the camp at 
White Plains—an officer in the rebel army Further, 

I have received promotion at the hand of Washington 
for successes gained in arms against mv countrymen. 
To this station so humiliating and painful I have been 
driven by a profound conviction iliat this war can 
never be terminated in the right, unless information, 
at once accurate, judicious and comprehensive can 
be communicated from inside the American lines. 
Such information, if it should please your majesty, I 
shall hope to give. 

In case your majesty’s royal confidence and appro¬ 
bation should be graciously bestowed, the following 
considerations would seem to require attention. * * 
*###**# For the first advice which I beg 
leave most earnestly to offer is, that the scene of prin¬ 
cipal operations be transferred to the Southern colo¬ 
nies. Many reasons for this change will suggest 
themselves.* There is one, however, which mav not 
readily occur to distant observers. George Wash¬ 
ington stands at this day—though many even of his 
political associates know it not—the bulwark of the 
rebel cause. Another generat, however, elated by 
the late successes against British arms which have 1 
thrown a brilliancyaround his name, chafes at taking ; 
a subordinate part. His friends, who are both in- 
fiuenlial and numerous, will avail themselves of any 
opportunity to give him a separate command. ^ If then 
your majesty’s general-in-chief should remain in the 
'North and make a show of operations here, so as to 
retain the vigilant, impregnable Washington, General 
Gates (who is not impregnable) will doubtless proceed 
to oppose my Lord Cornwallis, or whomsoever your 
majestvshould think fit to send to Carolina or Virginia. 
With this disposition of things, I can venture under a 
due sense of responsibility to promise your majesty 
victory. 

Your majesty will pardon me for not committing 
to the risk of a* letter what could be of no utility—the 
name I am now bearing. The actions which 1 shall 
here be engaged in must be of such a nature that a 
regard both for your majesty’s interests and my own 
will require that' once successfully performed, obli¬ 
vion must .forever cover them. I can acquire no 
honor; the private approval of my sovereign as it will 
be my greatest, must also be mV only recompense. 
Without presumption then I may beg that Henry Rus¬ 
sell shall not be known as the informant, to any indi¬ 
vidual whatsoever out ,of your confidential cabinet— 
not even to the generals of your armies. As to the 
modes of com inimical ion * * * * * * % for those 


with whom I shall have immediate intercourse should 
know that if a Russell becomes a spy, he must be no 
ordinary one. In the surnrisal of small bodies of men 
the capture of this or that officer, and such inferior 
matters, they must seek other aid. Armies and hMt 
congresses are the counters with which I would play* 
the stake is the integrity of an empire. * * # * * 

The original letter (now it is said in the possession 
of a wealthy English commoner) of which the above 
is a pretty ample transcript, is written partly in a 
diplomatic cipher familiar to the king as well as to 
Russell, nnd partly in his own hand-writing, so as to 
afford on its face evidence of authenticity. It was 
conveyed through New York in such a way that it 
could in no case be traced to the writer. The parti¬ 
cular channels of intercourse made use of on this 
occasion as well as subsequently, cannot now be 
known with certainty; and the conjectures which 
might be hazarded with probability, could only re¬ 
vive matters that on every account should rather 
sleep in the obscurity which has hitherto concealed 
them. 


CHAPTER IV. 

“ Art she had none, but wanted more, 

Fur Nature did that want supply.” Dbtdex. 

Not long after the arrival of the American forces 
at White Plains, Russell was present at a brilliant 
parly given by Mrs. Van Lyke, a wealthy lady of 
the vicinity. The belle of the evening was a young 
Southerner, the niece of the hostess. Our adventurer 
had scanned with undazzled eye the blaze of half Ilia 
beauty of Europe. Far from professing himself a 
stoic, he had been considered that much more imper¬ 
vious character, a wanton trifler with the affections 
of the fair. But there was a charm about Josephine 
Stuart, against which alt the armory of the courtier 
could not defend him. Even his fastidious scrutiny 
could detect in her no departure from the nicest ideal 
of graceful and lady-like bearing, yet every move¬ 
ment was as free and inartificial as the forest streams 
of her native Virginia. If while she was in the re¬ 
pose of sleep the classic fable had been reversed, and 
every feature had hardened into Parian marble, all 
would have admired the faultless statue; but with the 
living form before him, no one thought of comparing 
throat and lip and brow. It was the soul pervnding 
and animating the whole which engrossed all atten¬ 
tion, the soul speaking in eye, whose glance struck a 
thrill of sympathy in every heart in which nature had 
incorporated an atom of nobleness. - 

“What think you, Miss Stuart,” asked a Southern 
officer, “of this famous Northern scenery after leav¬ 
ing our own?” 

“I must confess,” she replied, “the home-partiali¬ 
ties which lead me to prefer the gently swelling banks 
of my own James River, even to the precipitous gran¬ 
deur of the Hudson; in the vegetable world I believe 
our towering forests and verdant savannahs are ad¬ 
mitted to be unrivalled.” 

“Perhaps,” said a gallant colonel of the New York 
line, “the din of arms and the horrid sights of war 
prevent your appreciating the beauties of nature which 
they deform?” 
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“I must not shelter myself,” replied the fair girl, 
smiling, “with the charitable construction you put 
upon my opinion. No, no, it is my untutored taste 
that ranks the plains over which I have gal lopped 
in childhood, above romantic scenery that a disin¬ 
terested traveller might admire without abatement. 

I cannot help trembling indeed at the thunder of 
■your cannon, but I am a soldier’s daughter, and to 
my mind nothing can add so much charm to any 
country os the presence of brave men in arms for a 
righteous cause.” 

Her countenance kindled with an animation above 
its wont, but lost none of its feminine softness. 

“Why is it, Miss Stuart,” inquired Russel!, “that 
the tender sex, whose beautiful and self-denying devo¬ 
tion to the quiet duties of life would seem to prevent 
their duly valuing the rough pleasure of freedom, so 
far surpass us of sterner mould in patriotism and. 
heroic constancy.” 

“You do your own sex gross injustice, Major Mon- 
tauban—or rather you are pleased to bo ironical at the 
expense of ours. But I will take it as a compliment 
—the rather that I think I may say for the American 
woman, that she is ready in her humble sphere to 
give all the support she can—her sympathy to the 
soldier of liberty.” 

“Bui how sad a thing it is,” replied Russell, “that 
in a civil strive like this, her affections and hopes 
should be compelled to vacillate from one side to the 
other.” 

“Civil war is indeed dreadful,” said Josephine, 
"and there is no blessing of which we ought to be 
more sensible than that America is so nearly unani¬ 
mous. Thank Heaven, my own mind at least has 
not its sympathies sundered. All of those to whom 
nature’s ties have bound me, all who are dear to me, 
father, brother, kindred, have taken the part of their 
country and of the right ” 

The dance now commenced, and the high-spirited 
Virginian was Russell’s first and only partner. 

The morning after Mrs. Van Lyke’s party, Russell 
received a summons from the commander-in-chief. 
Washington had several opportunities since the storm 
of the battery, of noticing his soldierly qualities and 
general intelligence, and once had engaged him tem¬ 
porarily about his person. 

“Major Montauban,” he said, on the present occa¬ 
sion, “you are aware that the attack of General Sul¬ 
livan upon Newport has failed, and that he is now 
encamped in the Northern end of the island, and is 
himself threatened with assault by the body he was 
lately besieging. 1 have received private informa¬ 
tion that Sir Henry Clinton has embarked with a con¬ 
siderable force for Newport. As the British fleet 
commands the sound, General Sullivan’s capture is 
inevitable unless he makes a timely retreat to the 
continent. Last evening I sent a letter containing 
the information of his danger, but have just received 
tidings that it was miscarried and is lost. All my 
ordinary aids happen to be on duly, and I commit the 
second letter of the same purport to your activity and 
discretion, You will remember, sir, how much de¬ 
pends upon its speedy delivery—nothing less than 
the safety of more than five thousand men. The 


Northeaster now blowing gives a little respite; avail 
yourself of it. It is at your option either to deliver 
the letter yourself, or as will most probably be neces¬ 
sary, to send it through some other person. lam 
confident that you will conduct the matter prudently 
and successfully.” 

Russell took the letter and departed. Thus unex¬ 
pectedly was it put in his power to perform a signally 
important service to the British cause. To one of his 
fertility of invention it could not be difficult to make 
the despatch fail in other hands, and without a shadow 
of suspicion or even of blame falling upon himself. 
But he acted otherwise. With what specious rea¬ 
sons ho accounted to himself for his inconsistency, 
we know not. Possibly the noble and commanding 
bearing of Washington had something of the influence 
upon him which it had upon all others who were 
brought in contact with that “incomparable” man; 
but more probably his mind was full of the thought of 
Josephine Stuart. At any rale, the letter was safely 
delivered, when the delay of a very few hours would 
have proved more disastrous to America than any 
previous event of the war. 

CHAPTER V. 

Over hill, over dale, 

Through bush, through biar, 

Over park, over pale, 

Through flood, through fire. 

— SONO OF THE FaIKY. 

We must pass over the events of about three years. 
In this period took place the expedition of Cornwallis 
to the Southern slates, the march of General Gates to 
oppose him, and the decisive victory of the British at 
Camden. We can easily believe that he who pre¬ 
dicted this result had a powerful agency in effecting 
it. Indeed so accurate had been Russell’s informa¬ 
tion, and so judicious and fortunate his counsels, that 
totally unknown as he was to the British generals, his 
authority had become almost unbounded. All that 
had hitherto been done in the war ho regarded as 
mere skirmishing, and in a letter to Lord North (for 
since his characteristic epistle to the king he had had 
several communications with the ministry) he pro¬ 
mised that if his advice should be followed, the year 
1781 should witness the reduction of America. He 
had formed in his mind a plan of operations for the 
; campaign. Cornwallis (at that time in Virginia) and 
Clinton (in New York) were to unite by well con- 
1 cerled land marches, and boldly penetrating into the 
1 heart of the country out of reach of the French fleet, 
! to decide the contest by the great battle which would 
i in that case be inevitable. 

i The situation of affairs in Virginia was briefly this: 

! Lord Cornwallis with about eight thousand men Imd 
! fortified himself in the vicinity of Yorktown. At 
t Williamsburg lay General Lafayette with an inferior 
! force to keep him in check. On the twenty-eighth of 
| August, the Count de Grasse, with an imposing fleet, 
| entered Chesapeake Bay, and in a great measure in* 
\ lercepted naval communication between Cornwallis 
I and Clinton. 

Russell had just joined Lafayette with despatches 
' from Washington. A few days after bis arrival he took 
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occasion to revive his acquaintance with Josephine in j times he had nearly gathered himself in safety; the 
her own home. At his first visit he received an invi- J fourth time Russell freed his feet from the stirrups 
tation to join in a riding excursion the next morning, and seized a projecting bush. At the instant that he 
which was to extend a few miles up the James River, stood upright on the turf, his noble steed fell mangled 
As no official duties interposed it was gladly accepted, i and crippled to the bottom of the ravine. Without 
That night he wrote a letter in cipher—by eleven ! pausing to observe the fate of the beast, he bounded 
o’clock it was in the hands which were to convey it ! forward on foot. 

to Cornwallis. It briefly informed of the number with I Meanwhile Haywood’s fleet mare urged to her 
Lafayette, and the disposition of the various regiments, [ utmost, gained rapidly upon the fugitive. He was 
and urged an attack the evening after its receipt, [ soon alongside, and snatched the bridle. Both horses 
In the morning Russell rode to Colonel Stuart’s, [then seemed to vie in the race, but the skilfully ap- 
Tlie party consisted of half a dozen ladies, escorted [ plied strength of the mountaineer soon brought them 
by twice as many gentlemen, officers of the American j to a stand. Springing from his Saddle, and putting 
array. Russell was in high spirits, the gayest of the [ one arm through both bridles, he soon extricated 
gay. They were alJ well mounted, and ditch and fence \ the beautiful equestrian from her perilous situation, 
were leaped without hesitation, the ladies leading the \ Josephine was no fashionable Miss to swoon at every 
way in every feat of danger. At length they started | alarm, but the intensity of nervous effort required Jo 
on their return. | maintain her grasp of the horse’s neck at a time when 

“Shall we go home the road we came, or shall we ? she was conscious that its momentry abandonment 
follow the river bank?” asked Josephine Stuart. > must have been followed by a most fearful death, 
“The way we came by all means,” replied one of > was naturally succeeded by an equal relaxation of the 
the other ladies. j system. Haywood, after assisting her to the ground, 

“This road is rough enough!” exclaimed a second, > turned to fasten the panting steeds to a small tree. 
“ let us not take a worse.” j This accomplished in a moment, on casting his eye 

“But there’s not a finer prospect in lower Virginia > around he was surprised to see Josephine tottering, 
than from the point,” urged Josephine. “Don’t you > Springing to her side, he threw his arm around her 
want to see it, Major Montauban?” ) and prevented the fall. Then gently supporting her 

“Nothing could delight me more.” I feeble steps to a neighboring ledge of slaty rock, he 

It was soon arranged that Josephine, attended by S suffered her to sink down upon it. 
the major and three other gentlemen, should keeps In the few minutes which it took Russell to reach 
along the river, -while the rest of the party should \ the spot she had rallied her strength, and, by a smile 
pursue the more beaten road. s more than bywords, was expressing to Haywood her 

“We’ll be home before you!” said Josephine, as ^ thanks for his succor. Nothing could be more natural 
she put her horse into a gallop. < than that she should feel gratitude for the preservation 

About half the homeward distance had been accom- < of her life, but the sight struck a sharp pang through 
plished, and the boldly projecting bluff of which she < the breast of Russell. 

lmd spoken nearly reached, when the surface over < “Thank Heaven, you are safe!” he exclaimed— 
which they rode became very much broken by ra- < “colonel, you will now have a recollection to be 
vines. As she leaped over one of these at her usual < proud of, that might support you under a life-long 
wild speed, a large flock of turkey-buzzards suddenly < misery.” 

arose at her side. Her horse, violently frightened, \ “Yes, Major Montauban, I am safe, and,” she con- 
dashed forward, plunging incessantly. Matchless Minued, slightly blushing, for she observed the shade 
horsewoman ns she was, she lost her balance, and } of bitterness in his salutation, “inygratitudeisdueto 
would have fallen bad not her riding skirt been \ all who mode the effort to preserve me. Shame in- 
entangled on the pommel. She grasped the mane ,) deed that a Virginian girl should ride so ill as to cause 
but could not recover her seat owing to the headlong > such trouble and alarm.” 

speed with which the frenzied horse then set out. j Atthis moment the two other officers, who had taken 

The four gentlemen, with a cry of alarm, hastened to > a considerable circuit, dashed up, covered with foam, 
her rescue, inclining considerably to the left in order > “Let us at any rate,” soid Josephine, “not lose our 
to save an angle of the river. A formidable obstacle, | prospect—the point, I see, is just here at our right, 
however, soon opposed them—a deep, precipitous ra- s But where is your horse, major?” 
vine, lined at intervals with thick brushwood. Rus- s “ Sleeping in yonder gully, I believe,” said Russell, 

sell and two of bis companions dashed for the first > coolly. 

opening, but reined up on the brink. It was in truth \ “Why, what has happened? Have I been so un- 
a leap at which the boldest hunter might hesitate, s lucky a sprite as to bring danger upon those around, 
The fourth of the party, a Colonel Haywood, from > as well as myself?” 

one of the Western counties of Virginia, who had ? The incidents of the chase were briefly recounted, 
kept too far to the left, now swept down, and with- \ and Russell,after admiring the panoramic view from 
out hesitation spurred his powerful charger over the < the promontory, left his companions to await him 
chasm. Russell, fired at the sight, wheeled around < there, whilst lie extended his walk a few hundred 
and attempted the same course: but his horse, less< yards to a farm-house, where he procured another 
active, or without the momentum of the other, instead < horse—a tolerable one enough, but only an indifferent 
of landing clear on the opposite side, merely hung by < substitute for that he had lost, 
his forefeet. The animal struggled desperately—three * A couple of negro lads were sent for his bridle and 
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saddle. Russell after walking about in silence some 
time, turned to the farmer,and observing him loading 
up a six-horse wagon with a variety of provisions, 
opened a conversation. 

“You are bound for Williamsburg, I presume?” 

“Yes, sir.” 

“These camps make excellent times for the far¬ 
mers, do they not?—a fine market for breads!ufls— 
eh?” 

“Not so good as mouglit be, for all. You so-jers, 
sir—no offence, sir—eat up al! we bring sure enough 
—nothing’s ever to fetch back—but the bother is to 
get the silver. I am bound to make haste though now, 
for the French have plenty of the ready, they say.” 

“What French?” 

“ Arnt you heern, sir, that a whole parcel of French 
have come up our river in boats?—they must be in 
■Williamsburg by this. They didn’t make a wonder¬ 
ful sight of n’ise about it though, as they wanted of 
course to pass unbeknown of the Britishers over yon¬ 
der at Yorktown. At any rate they are thar, and I 
must get to camp by day to-morrow.” 

All Russell’s self-command could not prevent his 
muttering an execration. Observing the fellow look 
at him with some surprise, quietly asked— 

“How many of these French are there?” 

“Don’t know exac’ly. Folks reckon about four 
thousand—may he five.” 

The negroes here arrived with the trappings. Has¬ 
tily settling with the farmer, our bold plotter mounted 
his new purchase and started off as may be imagined in 
no easy state of mind. The coming of the French, it 
was evident, even if they were not quite as numerous 
as represented, must disconcert the whole plan of ope¬ 
rations for the night. If Cornwallis should make the 
attack ignorant of the presence of these auxiliaries, 
it was hardly to be expected that lie could escape a 
ruinous defeat. By hard riding it was barely possible 
that Russell could reach the camp at Williamsburg 
in time to send a messenger to anticipate the starting 
of the British. With the heavy beast he rode it was 
out of the question. 

Distracted as he was by these reflections, and weigh¬ 
ing every imaginable scheme to give Cornwallis inti¬ 
mation of the danger into which he was about to rush, 
he yet never manifested greater conversational powers 
than during the remainder of that ride. Brilliant wit, 
diversified anecdote, and delicate attention to his fair 
companion, seemed the spontaneous overflowings of 
a mind perfectly at ease. 

The hospitable mansion was at length reached. 

u X>o come in, Major Montauban. I ought not to 
be surprised, however, if you should seize the earliest 


: opportunity to relieve yourself of ‘damselle so trou- 

> blesome.’” 

! “I must—though but for five minutes,” thought 
! Henry. After an hour he remounted, and looking 
! at his watch, saw that it was an absolute impossibilty 
j to send information to Lord Cornwallis by the np- 
) pointed channel of communication in time to prevent 
\ the catastrophe he dreaded. He saw but one way 
\ left; it was adopted instantly, 
j Instead of followingthe direct road to Williamsburg, 

; be took one which might lead him thither, though eir- 
\ cuitously. He had ridden some miles when he came 
| to a “four corners,” from which his proper course to 

> camp bore off to the left. Russell, however, turned 
| to the right. Two hours’ brisk travelling brought him 

> within three miles of Yorktown. He soon espied a 
| party of red-coated dragoons, and as he took no pains 

> to avoid them, was soon made prisoner. Acknow- 

> ledging himself to be “Major Montauban,” of the 

> American army, he declined giving parole, but in the 

> course of easy conversation with the officer. men- 
| tioned as if incidentally the arrival of the French 
i succors. The information was evidently new, and 
\ the dragoons rode quickly into Yorktown. Shortly 
! afterward Russell was ushered into the presence of 
| an officer of high rank, who Immediately alluded to 
, the coining of the French. 

Our continental major pretended ignorance. 

“Sir,” rejoined the officer, “it is needless to deny 
what you have just communicated to the captain of 
dragoons.” 

“It is indeed needless,” answered Russell, in an 
indifferent tone, “especially as I can see no reason 
for withholding what must to-morrow be known to 
everybody. I am aware what questions you are about 
to propound,.and will answer them frankly. Some 
French have arrived, bow many I know not, for 1 
have not seen them, but a sufficient number, I hope, 
to enable us in a few days to hoistthe stars upon these 
fair defences of your’s, sir.” 

The officer paid no attention to this concluding 
flourish, and soon dismissed him. Russell satisfied 
now that there would be no attack that night, resolved 
to attempt his escape. This was not very difficult, as 
from previous secret information he was acquainted 
with the countersign. It must be mentioned that such 
was the jealous skill with which all his measures were 
conducted, that not a single individual ia America 
knew him in his double character. Hence the pre¬ 
sent was a real, bona fide escape, with all its conse¬ 
quent perils. But he acc&nplished it, and rode back 
into the American camp as well mounted as when he 
\ left it in the morning. (to be concluded.) 
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